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PREFACE. 

r OR almost three centuries the curiosity of man^ 
kind has been directed to\(^ards the age of Leo 
THE Tenth. The history of that period has not, 
however, yet been attempted in a manner in any 
degree equal to the grandeur and variety of the 
subject. Nor is this difficult to be accounted 
for. Attractive as such an imdertaking may at 
first appear, it will be found on a nearer inspec- 
tion to be surrounded by many difficulties. The 
magnitude of such a task ; the trouble of collecting 
the materials necessary to its proper execution ; the 
long devotion of time and of labour which it must 
unavoidably require ; and above all, the apprehen-* 
sioiis of not fulfilling the high expectations which 

have 
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have been formed of it, are some of those circum- 
stances which have perhaps prevented the accom- 
plishment of a work which has often been suggested, 
sometimes closely contemplated, but hitherto cau- 
tiously declined. 

The same considerations, which have deterred 
^others from engaging in so laborious and hazardous 
an attempt, would in all probability have produced 
a similar effect on myself, had I not been led by 
imperceptible degrees to a situation in which I 
could scarcely, with either propriety or credit, 
have declined the task. The history of the life of 
Lorenzo de' .Medici, the fether of Leo. X* had 
oj^ued the wajr to,a variety of researches, not less 
cpnnected with the events of the ensuing period, 
than with those of the times for which they were 
imyiQiediately intended ; , and even that work was 
considered by many, perhaps not unjustly, as only 
the vestibule to a more spacious building, . which 
it would be incumbent on the author at some future 
period to complete. Since that publication, the 
ftipndsWp and liberality of several distinguished 
characters^ both ^t home and abroad, have supplied 
me with many valuable communications and origi- 
nal d^ocumients, which without their . countenance 

?n3i favour, it would not have been in my power 

to 
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PAEFACE. 

to have obtsdned. To have withheld t!hese inatenate 
from the publick, would liave defeated the piirpose 
for which they were communicated ; and to have 
shrunk from the task under such circumsttanGes, 
would have given occasion £[»* a <»i»nstruction almost 
as un&vourable to my self as the £diure of siicces&l 
These reflections have induced me, amidst the 
constant engagements of an aptive life, to persevere 
in ^ imdertaking, wMch has occa^onally called 
for exerticHis beyond what my time, my talents^ 
or my health could always supply; and I now 
submit to the pubHck tl^ residt of the labour^ 
of many years, in the best form in which, under 
all circumstances, it has been in my power to ^ 
offer it to their acceptance. 

Although I have entitled the following work 
The Life and Pontificate of Leo X. yet t 
have not only thought it excusable, but even found 
it necessary, to enter into the general history of the 
times; without which it would have been impossible 
to give so full an idea of the character and conduct 
of this celebrated pontiff, as it was my wish to 
communicate. Ncmt can I regret the opportunity 
which has thus b^n afforded me, of examining 
more fully than has perhaps hitherto been done, a-^ 
period productive of great and impcMrtant events/ 

and 
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and which exhibits ahnost every diversity of human 
character. Respecting the propriety of this union 
of individual biography with general hbtory, I am 
well aware, that doubts have been entertained by 
persons of considerable eminence in literature. 
That there are certain limits between the province 
of the historian and that of the biographer may 
readily be admitted; yet, as these branches of study 
ve equally conversant with the individuals of our 
own species, it wUl unavoidably happen, that each 
of them will ^ times encroach upon the precincts 
4>f the other, lii perusing the pages of Livy or of 
Tacitus, of Hume or of Gibbon, we find no parts 
which interest us more than the private and per- 
sonal memorials of those great and illustrious men 
who have acted a conspicuous part in the publick 
events of the age ; whilst, on the other hand, it 
would be impossible to fcMTXi a ccarect idea of the 
character of an individual, without considering him 
in those relations, by which he stands connected 
with the general transactions of the times in which 
he lived, and which in truth have not only displayed, 
but in some measure formed his character. That 
these mutual conces^ons may admit of abuse, 
caraiot be doubted ; yet, if the great objects of 
pleasure and utility be obtained, that criticism. 
• ^ would perhaps be too rigid, which would nar- 

rowly 






' rawl^ restrict m aivantageaus an interchange* 
J In tracix^ the Hitoiy of a people thitmgfa any <^ 
, tolerable pordatixxftfane, die atteikkm is ift^eakenied, 
•' and the feelings dre blunted, by the rapid sticcesmn 

• <tf events and characters, in which we might have 
been more deeply interesled, if our informatioii 

" Veq)ecting them had been moipe mimite. The 
' luBtory of mankind may be compared t6 the surface 
of the earth, which is composed of wild woods 
and tmckless desarts, interspersed, however, with 
<m|tivated spots, and peculiar appearances of nature. 
TKe travdler passes heedlesdy over the undiver^ 
d£ed prospect, and dwells only on sudi parts as far 
tiibir beauty, sublimity, or «ngularify, he deems 
most worthy of lus regard. 

9 

• *' 

ft These observations, ft is hoped, may^erve as 

an apcd(^ for my hanng entered so much at large 

...into the history of many transactions, which^ 

.' dthougfa they were not ii^uenced in any eminent 

degree by the personal int^ference of Leo Xi 

: greatly affixted the fintunes of Ms early years; 

Of diis nature is the narrative of the iiruption of 

• ' .Charles VIII. into Italy; an enterprise which, Ibi 

"Mr. Gibbon asserts, changed the &ce of Europe, 
"^Hvdofwhic^he at one time medkated a ^^Slanct 
. aiidsepnrale history. Hie ttege of Pisa, as long 

and w eventful as the celebrated siege of Troy, is 
Vol. I. B so 
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so eldsdy Connected with all the pc^tieal evicntei 
and negotiaticms of the time^ and in particular, with"^'^ • 
the fete <rf the three bfothera of the Medici, as^ " 
unavoidably to obtrude itself upon oUr frequent*, 
notice* In adverting to the pontificate of Alexfoidei:; • 
yL it is impossible to avoid being forcibly struck -^ 
with the energy, or rather the atrocity of charactie<^^ *'* 

* • 

by which jthat pontiff mid his son, Cesar Borgia,* ' 
were distinguished ; and the singular transactions 
recorded of them, must occasionally give risa to 
doubts, which the labours of the most industril|^us 
and impartial inquirer will scarcely be adequSt^to 
remove. With the fortunes of tiie Medici,- the ' 
•^effects of the ^memorable league of Camlxa^, 
which alone has been the subject of several volumes^ 
are still more closely connected ; whilst the coit* •" 
quest of Naples, and the expulsion of the t6y^^ ' 
femily of Aragpn by the united anns of Louis XII.'' 

* 

and of Ferdinand of Spain, and tte subsequqit * ': : 
disagreement and contests of those monarchs, fot • ; .; 
Ae dominion of that kingdom, claim our atteni* ,',.*•': 
tion, no less on account of their connexion withi.>:^ 
our principal subject, than by their intrihsiick* * • ' 

An opkiion has of late been very genctiift]^ 
^yanced both in this country and abnMid, that v 

notwith* 

• • 

.5, 
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iKMwithstanding the improvement which took place 
in Italy, in the age of Leo X. a v«y moderate pof- 
ti(Mi of it is to be attributed to the personal exerticHis, 
talents, and patrcHiage of that pontiff; and that by 
giving to this period the ostentatious title of Tat 
A<;e or Leo X. we deprive the other eminent 
patrons of literature who flourished during the same 
era, of that praise to which they are justly entitled. 
I ought not very eamesdy to oppose an opinion, 
^^diich, if espoused by my readers, would relieve 
me from a great part of my responsibility. Yet, 
that Leo, during his short pontificate of less than 
nine years, exerted himself with considerable eflfect 
in the promotion of literature and the restoraticHi 
of the fine arts, cannot be doubted; and as his 
services have never yet been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, or collected into one point of view, an 
attempt to supply what has hitherto been wanting 
in diis respect, may be entitled at least to pardon. 
iThe effects produced by Leo on the character of 
the times, will, however, be better estimated, 
when the transactions of his life shall have been 
more fully unfolded. I shall afterwards return to 
this important and essential part of my subject, and 
endeavour to ascertain the amount of the obligations 
due fix>m posteritfr to Leo tiiietenth* 
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The eaiiiest i^xrfesaed hiatoiy <^ 
ef P90I0 Cnovio, . bett^ known by his Latin appel- 
lation of /'ofii&ijy^iW. This author, the character 
of whose various productions is sufficiently known^ 
had every (^portunity of obt^nii^ the most exact 
and authentick information on. the subject of his 
history. His life of Leo X» written, like the rest 
.of his works, in Latin, is one of the most valuable 
xA his productions, ccNotaining much auth^itick 
infixnnation^ and being perhaps^ k^s tinctured than 
the general!^ of his labours, wkh that satirical 
spirit, whidi its author on many occaskms evinced* 

With this history of Leo X. by Jovius, and the 
Italian translation by Dominichi, printed at Flo- 
rence in 1549, the learned world seems to have 
remained satisfied for upwards of two centuries. 
Many incidental anecdotes and brief memoirs of 
this distinguished pontiff, wa:e in the mean time 
given to the publick ; but th^ first serious intentic^ 
of connecting the life of Leo X- with the history of 
the revival of learning, appears tp have arisen in 
our own country, where the elegant and pathetick 
poet, William ColUns, about the middle of the last 
ceqtuiy, is said to have published prcqposals for 
such a history, ^^ I have hear^ him speak with 

• 

" great kindness,'* says Dr. JohnscHi, " of Leo X. 

and 



** Old widi keen fesartment of has tasteless sug- 
" cessour; but jHXibably not a page of the haatory 
" was ever written." Much as we may regret the 
figure of dus enterprise, those whom nature has 
aidow^ with the capacity of feeling the charm of 
the toider and impasuooed productions d* Ais 
uidior, will re^^ still toore those calamities that 
[veretited turn from increaui^ the number of his 
iwetkal works, which have jattOy been diaracteri- 
2ed, as exhibith^ " a luxuriance trf'inu^fination, 
*'awildsubUmity<^fiincy, andafeticilyofexpres* 
" ucHi so extraordinary, that ^Hcy mig^ be wp> 
'* posed to be suggested by some superiour power, 
*' rather than to be the efiect (^ human judpnent 
*' or capacity." 

Among the fiiends (^Collins, who seem to 
have diared lus ccHifidence and his studies, was 
"Mr. Thomas Warton, l^ whom the design of 
giving a history of the restcration of letters in . 
Europe, was coi^ued, or revived. Intheexcel- 
knt Essay of his brother. Dr. Wartm, tm the life 
and writings of Pope, is the ft^lowtng pass!^ 
" CoMXnung the particnlar encouragement g^ven 
" 1^ Leo X. to fiterature and ^ fine arts, I fbr- 
M bear to enlace ; because a fiiend o£ mine is at 
" pnsiaAen^igcdinwritingtbeHiBTORT of thk 

" ACE 
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" AGE OF Leo the tenth. It is a noWe period, 
** and fall of those most imp(Hlant evaits, which 
^^ have had the greatest influence on human a&irs. 
" Such as the discovery of the West Indies by the 
^^ Spaniards, and of a passage to the East by the 
•* Portuguese ; the invention of printing ; the refiar. 
' " mation of religion ; with many others ; all of 

" which will be insisted upon at large, and their 
" consequences displayed." As the Essay which 
contaiQs this passage, was first published in 1756» 
the same year in which Collins died, it is possible 
that this notice was intended to refer to his under- 
taking ; but it is also certain, tiiat on his deatii, 
the design was not abandcmed by his surviving 
friends. In a conversation which I had the pleasure 

of enjoying with Dr. Warton, in the year 1797, 

< 

the progress made in an undertaking which had 
been so long announced to the publick, htcami 
an object of my inquiry. By him I was informed 
that it had been the intention rf himself, his brother, 
and several of their literary friends, to give a his- 
tory of the revival of letters, not only in Italy, but 
in all the principal countries of Eun^e ; and that 
the history of English Poetry by Mr. Thomas 
Warton, was only a part of this great design. 
When we advert to the various and excellent criti- 
cal productions of these liberal and learned brother^ 

and 
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and con^der that asnong the names of their coad- 
jutors, would probably have been found those of 
West, of Walpde, of Mason, and of Gray, wc 
cannot sufficiendy lament the want of publick en- 
couragement, which was, in all probabifi^, the 
chief cause that prevented this noble and extensive 
undertaking from being carried into complete 
execution* 

In Italy die life and transactions of Leo X.have, 
within these fewyears^ beenthe subject of a work 
of no inconsiderable merit To the writings of 
the late much lamented and learned Monsignore 
Angdo Fabroni, ProvveditorCy or Principal, of the 
university of Pisa, I have before beoi indebted for 
many important &cts in the Life of Lorenzo de* 
Media; some of which I have examined with that 
fieedom, which, to some authors, would have been 
a cause of office, but which a liberal mind will 
always prefer to the vain homage of indiscriminate 
applause. The attempt which I then made to illus« 
trate a period of history, which had been the 
peculiar object of his inquiry , had the good fortune 
to obtain his approbation. Under his auspices, the 
English Life of Lorenzo de' Medici was elegantly 
translated into Italian, by the Cavaliero Mecfaerini^ 
and puUished at Pisa in the year 1799. I was 

after- 
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afterwards honoured by the correspcmdenoe of 
Moiisignore Fabroni, which was continued until 
die time of his death in the latter part of the 
year 1803 ; and in the course of \diich he trans-* 
nutted to me his ** Life of Leo X." written in 
Laim, and published at Pisa in the year 1797* 
In this woric the learned author has not confined 
himself to the account given of Leo X. by Jo- 
vius, but has collected much original informa- 
tion respecting this pontiff, and the age in which 
he livedL By the aid of these resources he was 
enabled to throw additional light on his subject ; 
whilst the valuable collection of documents pub* 
lished by him at the close of his work, not only 
confirm lus narrative, but supply imp(»tant mate^ 
rials for future historians. As the work was not, 
however, intended by the author, so it must not 
be expected by the publick, to contain a veryfiJl 
and extensive account of the progress made during 
the pontificate of Leo X. in the departments of 
science, of literatiire, or of art ; or of those very 
numerous and distinguished men, to whose writings 
and laboiu-s the reign of that pontiff is indebted for 
its principal lustre. 

But besides these professed histories of Leo X. 
several works have appeared, whidi are chiefly 
c^mfined to the elucidation of some particular parts 

of 
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of his fife, ofT of those cK the times in which he 
lived. Among these are the history of the League 
of Cambray, by some attributed to the pen of car- 
<Snal PbligDac ; the narrative of the battle of the 
Taro, between Charles VIU. and the allied army 
of Italy, by BciKdetti J' tfee Uvcs of Alexander V 
and hisson Cesar Borgia, by Giordon; the dialc^e 
of RaffiieUd Braiidolini, entitled Leo ; and the 
commentiaty of Galeazzo Capella, on the efforts 
made for the restoration of Francesco Sfi>rza to the 
dutchy of Milan ; with many other pubUcations of 
a similar nature, of which it wiQ appe^ that i 
have frequently availed myself, in the course of ^be 
following work. 

Tl^ detached and particular histories to which 
I have before adverted, contam, however, but h 
small portion of that immense mass of infcHination 
which remains to the present times, rejecting the 
ptiblick and private character and conduct c^ Leo 
X. Frcmi the high dignity which he enjoyed, 
both as a secular and an ecclesiastical potentate, 
and from the active partwMch he took in allth^ 
transactions which aflfected the state of Europe, his 
fife is mlsmately connected with the general history 
erf* the age; insmiuchtimt there b not an author who 

has had occasdon to treat on the events of this period, 
VOL. i« c in 
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in whose work he does not occupy a conspicuous 
station. 

To these, the recorders of the political, civil, 
apd military events of the times, I might add a long 
train of literary historians, to whom I have been 
greatly indebted for that department of the following 
work, which is intended td illustrate the state of 
letters and of science. Among these, must be distin- 
gili^d the immortal work of Tiraboschi; the 
4K)bIest specimen of that species of composdtion 
Which any age or country has produced ; and the 
accurate and comprehensive accoimt of the writers 
of Italy, by Mazzuchelli, who, in gi-asping at an 
object too extended for human talents, or human 
life, has executed, in six volumes in folio, a com- 
paratively small portion of his colossal attempt. 

I shall not, on this occasion, weary the reader 
by enumerating the many other various and excel- 
lent authors, either in this department, or in that 
of the fine arts, in which the Italians abound beyond 
any other country, who have afforded their assist- 
ance in the following pages ; but I must avail myself 
of this opportunity finally to observe, that I have 
made it an invariable rule, in the accounts which I 
have found it necessary to give of the writings and 

characters 
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characters of men of literary eminence, to resort 
for informaticoi to their own works, as far as my 
opportunities would permit, and to found my 
opinions and draw my deductions from them, 
rather than from those of any subsequent writer. 
How £ir I have been enabled thus to derive my 
intelligence from its primitive channels, will suffi- 
ciently appear in die course of my work ; in which 
it has been my practice to refer to the author 
from whom I have actually quoted; and who 
must be considered as answerable for the accuracy 
of the citation, when the ori^nal has not fellen in 
my way. 

Such are the woiks relating to the life of Leo X* 
and the times in which he lived, which have already 
been published, and of which I have avsdled myself 
in the course of the ensuing narrative ; but^ besides 
these m(H^ ostensible sources of infbrma,tion, I 
have, during a series of years, been enabled to col- 
lect many original documents, which have served 
to throw considerable light on the times to which 
thjs following pages relate. Of these, one of the 
most important acquisitions consists of a series of 
letters and papers, copied from the originals in the 
arcluves of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and 
formiiig two volumes in fdio, of about three hun- 
dred 
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dred pages rach. f^or this valuable collection I am 
indebted to the obliging and disinterested interfe- 
rence of a noblemaH) who adds dignity to his 
station, not only by the firm and consistent tenour 
of his publick conduct, but by his encouragemiwt 
of those literary studies, in which he has himself 
made so distinguished a proficiency. The liberal 
views of Lord Holland were seconded by the kind 
|gu»istance of Mr. Penrose, the l^te British resident 
at Florence, and were carried into complete e£Eect 
by the generosity of the Grand Quke ; who directed 
that access should be had at all times to the ori^nal 
state papers, and every possible facility given to 
these researches. The first part of this collection 
consists chiefly of letters, written l^' the great 
Lorenzo de' Medic^, ^ &ther of idie pontiff, relating 
principally to the promotion of his son to the raxik 
of cardinal. .From these letters, which have ena^ 
bled me to place this event in its fullest light, I 
might have given miioh larger extracts ; but as they 
elucidate only this single circumstance, it will per-^ 
haps be thought that I have been sufficiently copious 
in my authorities on this head. This c<;dlectiQn also 
comprises a series of letters written by Balthazar 
Turini, commonly called Balthazar or Baldassare 
da Pescia, then at Rome, to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
th? nephew of the poQtiff, who resided at Florence 

during 
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dnring tiie early part of the pontificate <S Leo X. 
From these, none of which have heretofore been 
printed, it appears that the writer was appointed 
assistant Datary, or Secretary, to tnmsnut to Flo- 
rence the fullest informattion on eveiy evcsit that 
took place at Rome, not oiil^iidditjrespect to pul> 
lick transactions,^ \mt to the pri^texoncons of 
every branch of the ftmily of th^ MeJdfici. / in thfc 
executibn of this office he seems; to hart acted 
under tittt immediate directions of the Cardinal 
Giulio de' MedUci, afterwards Clement VIL who 
was intrusted by Leb^X. with the sujperintendence 
of the goveniment of the Florentine istate, and to 
whose suggesti^s'Li(H*en70 was expected implicit- 
ly to conform. These letters, although they extend 
only from die month of March to the month of 
September, in the second year of the 'pontificate of 
Leo X, (1514) throw considerable » light en the 
charaetib^ trfthe persons there mentioned, and sug- 
gest er illustrate many curious and important 
eir^umstances ; i^ut besides these, the most mate* 
rkd subjects, this ebUectien of papers is interspersed 
with other documents of considerable interest, not 
haretofere published, and which will be more par- 
ticularly noticed in the course of the foUomng 
wwk. 



In 
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.. In adverting to the assistance which I have 
derived fix>m the city of Florence, that cradle of 
the arts in modem times, I must not omit to 
notice the fitvours conferred on me by the late 
voierable asad learned . Canonico Angelo Maria 
Bandini, late.ptocipdl Ubrariaa of the Laurentian 
library there.. Of e^ dniracter so well known in the 
literary woridy :&iy cammendation of mine would 
be superfluous ; yet I cannot avoid remarking it as 
an extraordinary circumstance, that he maintained 
a high rank among the scholairs of Italy during the 
long space of sixty years,, and that the history of 
his life, with an account of his literary productions, 
was given in the great work of Mazzuchelli, the 
publication of which he survived nearly half a 
century. During this period he Gontinued to en- 
rich the republick of letters by many other works ;. 
some of which, as they bear a particular reference 
to the history of the Medici, will be referred to in 
the following pages. To this eminent man, who 
retained his early and ardent love of literature to 
the close of his days, I am also indebted for 
the communication of several scarce and valuable 
documents, both printed and manuscript, as well 
as for various letters, indicating to me, with the 
utmost attention and minuteness, those sources of 
information which his long and intimate acquaint- 
ance 
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met with tUe subjects of the following vohnnes Had: 
enabled him to point out. 
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In the prosecution of this work, I was, however, 
well aware that the most important infoimatiim for 
my purpose might be derived from fbt immense 
collections of the Vatican, and could hot but regret, 
€hat from die calamitous state of publick a£^u^, die 
distance of my own situation from these reconls; 
and oibisT circiunstances, there was litde probability 
that I should be able to surmount the formidable 
obstacles that presented themselves to its attainment. 
From this state rfdespondenqr I was however fiM^i- 
tunately relieved, by the unsdiicited kindness dt 
John Johnson Esquire, then on his travels through 
Italy, who, Mdth a liberality wMch demands my 
warmest acknowledgments, obtained for me, by 
means of his acquaintance with the Abate Gaetano 
Marini, the learned Prefect of the archives of the 
Vatican, a considerable number of important docu* 
ments, copied as well from the manuscripts in that 
collection, as from printed works of extreme rarity, 
which relate to the affeirs of the Roman court in the 
time of Leo X. and wWch are, for the most part, 
to be i^bund only in that collection. Among the 

• 

former is the fragment of an unpublished life of 
Leo X. written in Latin, with considerable elegance, 

and 



iWbbraagiit'()Dw^ the year 1516. The printed 
works consist principally of letters and omtions ci 
the ambassadours of foreign states to Leo X. and 
w^tjp^probal^y/^ fnly printed for the exclusive use of 

ib^ $Lpnu» icourt* .Besides these, I had alsp th& 
pl^^siure of Teceivxtig an entire copy of the. very 
scarce and curious ti^act of Jacopo Penni, cQnt&aiu 
lag the most particular account whidsk now remain$ 
9f da(^ ^oereiponies and q^ndid exbibitioafk that 
tool^ place ii^ Rome aa the elevation of L|co X« 

«■-, -t ■ /- • . •• . .: • . 

.,,'To the CQQtioued favour andfiriendly reccmuiien- 
datJDons of tbe same gendeman during hi& progress 
though Itaty, I am also indebted fiar my literary 
ij^tereourse with the celebrated Abate Jacopo Mo« 
rettiy libnurian of S. Maipco at Venice^ well known 
to the learned world, as the author of many.estinui* 
i^ works. From him I have received much usefiil 
infi>rmatic»i respecting the puUications necessaiy 
£pir my purpose, accompanied by some scarce tracts^ 
and by his own judicious and interesting remarks* 
I am sensible that in thus paying the tribute dT gra- 
titude to the most illustrious scholars of Italy, I 
may be suspected of endeavouring to support my 
own weak endeayoiu*s upon the established repu- 
* tation of their names ; but I have not been deterred 

by this consideration from dischargintg what I esteem 

to 



to be an kidispansaMe obligatiofi to &e %kigi mA 
a sacred duly to die dead ; being wdl convinced 
that the favours <^onfeiTed upon me^ cm. no more 
excuse the imperfections of my work, than those 
imperfections can detract fit)m the Ugh character 
which the persons to whom I have referred haws ab 
justty and so univei^dHy obtained. 

Respecting the private lives of Leo X. and his 
predecessors Alexander VI. and Jtdms II. tanA-^ 
demble information is derived from the diaries oF 
the successive officers of the Roman court, who 
were styled masters of the ceremonies of the pope*^ 
chapel, ^nd who seem to have considered it^pidrt 
of thdr duty to keep a register of such transacttohs 
as occurred under their <3wn eye, or came^^idf 
knowledge. The first of these officers whose fabodrt 
appe^ to have beenpf-eserved, isGiovaniSurcsml^ 
Broccardo, or as he is more usuaEycdBed, Bttf^ 
chard, a native of Strasbourg, and dean of the 
chtirch of St. Thomas in that city. He afterwards 
transferred his residence to Rome, where he obtakied 
several ecclesiastical preferments, and was^ppoii^ed 
master of the ceremonies on tiie twenty fest day of 
December 1483, under the pontificate of Sixtu^ 
IV. A few montiis afterwards he commeiced Ws 
joiunal, which, during the life of Sixtus IV. wa$ 

VOL. I. D confined 
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C(»ifined to a few slight and unimportant minutes^ 
On the death of that pcMitifF he extended his plan, 
and has occasionly enriched it with anecdotes, and ^ 
adverted to circumstances not strictly oxifined to 
the limits of his office. His diary is written in Latin, 
in a pedestrian ^nd semi-barbarian style, but with 
an apparent accuracy and minuteness as to &cts, 
which, notwithstanding the singular circumstances 
i^ekted by him, give it an air of veracity* Such 
pa4. as adverts to the life of Alexander VI. has 
been published almost oitire. Large extracts from 
it have also been given by several authors who have 
been inclined to expatiate on the enormities of this 
pontiff^ and particularly by Gordon, in his life of 
Alexander VL and his son Cesar Borgia, printed 
at jLondon'in 1729. After the death of Alexander, 
Burchard was appointed by Julius II. bishop of 
Horta, in the possession of which dignity he died 
ontheiethdayirfMay, 1506. 

About two y^ars before the death of Burchard^ 
he had a colleague or assistant iti Paris de Grassis, 
who also succeeded him as master of the ceremo- 
nies. This officer has also kept a diary, which 
commences on the twelfth day of May , 1504, and 
is continued throughout the rest of the pc^tificate 
of Julius 11. and the whole of that of Leo X. It 

has 
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has never been printed entire, but some detached 
parts have been published ; and it has also been 
ccHisulted by several writers, who have given ex- 
tracts fnmi it in their works. 

From the narrative of Paris de Grassis, it ap- 
pears, that he was a native of Bologna, of arespect- 
able fiunily. His brother Achilles was, in the year 
1511, rsdsed by Julius II. to tii^ dignity of the 
piuple, and was one of the most learned and respect- 
able members of the college. Another brother, 
Agamemnon (for the £imily names seem to have 
been sought Sh* in Homer, rather than in the books 
of the Old and New Testament) was in the year 
1510, ambassadour from the city of Bologna to 
the Pope. The assiduities of Paris, as master of 
the ceremonies, could not conciHate the fevour of 
that austere pontiff Julius TL. but in tiie vacancy of 
the holy see, which occurred on the death of that 
pope, he obtained from the sacred college, as a re- 
ward for his services, the promise of tiie bishoprick 
of Pesaro united with tiie abbey of Santa Croce. 
These dignities were afterwards confirmed to him 
by Leo X. who also nominated him aprelate of the 

palace, and appointed his nephew to be his coadju- 
tor in the office of master of the ceremonies. He 

survived 
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survived that pontiff^ and diedat Rome on the teoth 
day of June, 1528. 

The style of Paris de Grassis, like tkH: of lus 
predecessor, has little pretensions to elegance. It 
i»f however, rendered interesting by its simplicity^ 
whidi g^ves to his narration a character of fideli^. 
hk the exercise of his functions he seems to have 
been amore rigiddisciplmarianthan even Burehaid 
buaasdf, and it is not unamusing to observe the 
importance which he frequently attaches to his 
offiqcy and the severi^ with which he reproves 
those relaxations from the dignity of his high rwk^ 
in which Leo, on some occasions, indulged himsdf. 

Among the objects of my earnest inquiry, was 
the unpuUished part of the diary (^ Paris de Grassis, 
. which yet exists in the Kbrary of the Vatican, and c^ 
wKidi cojpk& are also foimd in the national library 
at Paris. Of this ^ary, as weH as of that of Bur- 
chard, some of the most interesting particulars have 
already been ^ven to the publiek^ in the wcH*k 
entitled, Koikes et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothifue du Hoif which has been continued 
under the title of Notices et Mxtram des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliotii^qw Ncamcde; but as the extracts 
thu$ made are not m general g^ven in the original 

Latin, 
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Latin', but are tout the most part abridged, andtran- 
dated into French, ]f have not derived from thi$ 
work the advantages which I might otherwise have 
obtained* It h^pened, however, fortunately fot 
my purpose, that in the summer dTthe year 1802, 
my particular friend smd neighbour the Reverend 
Mn Shepherd, wett known as the author oiT/ie 
Life ofPaggio Bracdolimy paid a visit to Paris. 
On this occasion I scrufJed not to request lus assist^ 
ance in examinii^ finr me the di£brent masiascripts 
of the diary of Paris de Grassis, and making such 
extracts baai them, in the ori^nal, as he ccmceived 
tvould be most interesting. As no one can be 
b^ter qualified for such a task, so no one could 
have entered upon it with greater alacrity. During 
his stay at Paris, a considerable portion of his timq 
was passed in these researches, in which he met 
with every possible fiicility from the librarians ; and 
<Mi his return he brought with him several curious 
extracts, which have enabled me to throw additional 
lig^ on the history of Leo X« and particularly on 
the singular circumistances attending his death. 

Nor have I, in the course of my inquiries, wholly 
omitted the opportunities which even this country 
affixrds, of ddlecting information from impub^ 
lishfid documents respecting the times in question. 

Among 
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Among the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, are contsuned ma^ original letters from 
the Roman court and the English ambassadours 
resident there, to Henry VIII. and his ministers, 
explanatory of the political transactions of the age. 
I had not an opportunity of examining these papers, 
until my work was considerably advanced ; but by 
the kind assistance of my highly respected friend 
John Walker, Esq. of Bedford Square, and by 
the obliging attention of Mr. Planta, principal libra- 
rian of the British Museum, I have been enabled 
to inform myself of such documents as were more 
particularly applicable to my purpose, some of 
which the reader will find referred to in the course 
of the work. 

Although I have for several years endeavoured, 
at great expense, and with considerable success, to 
collect such printed works as appeared to be neces- 
sary for the present undertaking, yet I have not 
neglected to solicit the assistance, or to avjul myself 
ofthe offers of several persons, on whose friendship 
and liberality I could rely, to furnish me with such 
publications as I had not had the good fortune 
elsewhere to obtain. To the very obliging libera- 
lity of Richard Heber, Esq. o[ Hodnet, whose 
library is particularly enriched by the early editions 

of 
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oliht works of the mq(lem writers of Latin poetry, 
I am indebted for the use of many of the scarce 
publications in that department, referred to in the 
following volumes, wMch have enabled me to dis- 
cuss the subjects to which they relate, with greater 
confidence than I could possibly have done through 
the secondary me^um of other writers. The very 
select library of my early literary associate, and long 
valued fiiend, William Clarke, Esquire, of Everton, 
has also been dffirequent use to me in the course of 
my researches, during which I have derived addi- 
tional assistance fix)m his extensive learning, and 
very particular acquaintance with the literary history 
of Italy. My acknowledgments are also due for 
the use of scarce books and manuscripts, or for 
other &vours in the course of my work, to Dr. 
James Currie, latec^Liverpod, but now of Bath, 
well known by his many valuable publications, both 
on scientifick and literary subjects, and whom I 
am proud to record on this occasion, as my long 
esteemed and excellent friend ; the Reverend Wil- 
liam Parr Greswell, author of Memoirs of Italian 
Scholars Viho ha:^e written Latin Poetry; Sir Isaac 
Heard, Knight, Garter principal Kmg of Arms ; 
Mr. William Smyth, Fellow of Peter House, Cam- 
bridge ; Henry Brown, Esq. of Liverpool ; the 
Reverend Mr. Hinckes, of Cork ; the Reverend 

Mr. 
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Mr. Crane, Vicar of Over, m Cheshire ; the Reve- 
rend Xohti Greswefi, of the c<^ege, Mai)chest^ ; 
and t30 several other perscms, who will, I hope, eit- 
Guse a more |)articular acknowledgment, in the ^oiw 
fidence tfasit I am not insensible of their fevours. 

With respect to the execution of the following;' 
work, I cannot but be well aware, that many cir- 
cumstanced and characters wiU be found repre- 
sented in a li^ somewhat differer^ from ths^ ib 
which they have generally been viewed, and Aat I 
may probably be accused of having suffered mysdf 
to be induced by the force of prejudice, or the 
aflfectafion of uovehy, to remove what have hitherto 
been considered as the landmarks of history. To 
iniputatiohs of this kind, I feel the most perfect 
indifierence. Truth alone has been my guide, and 
whenever she has steadily diffused her light, I have 
endeavoured to delineate the objects in their real 
form and colour. History is the record of tsbe 
experience of mankind, in their most important 
concerns. If it be impossible for human sagacity 
to estimate the consequences of a &Isehood in .pti* 
vatelife, it is equally impossible to estimate the 
consequences of a fiilse, or partial representation of 
the events of former times. The conduct of the 
present is regulated by the experience of the pasL 

The 



l!he circumstances which have led the way to the 
pF6)sperit^ or defitnictioa of sta^esi will k^ the 
yvs^ to ^ prosperity or destruction of state^ in ^ 
fixture ages.. If those in high au^rity bte better 
inforai^ than othors, it is\^om ^lis scarce that 
their informatica must be drawn ; . ^nd to poUu^ i^| 
is therefore to poison the only channel through which 
vm iG^'derive that knowledge, wjiich, if. it cap be 
obtained pure wa^ imadulteral^, oaniKxt &il inrt^^ 

» 

tp PV¥»^ the intellect, exp&jfd the powers^, api^ 
IPfljWftv©^ ?<^tioi> #tbe Ijoimaa laice. 
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As HI speakiiig of ^^ natuj;^ »f ofU^ th^ ^ce 
SQQie persc»)s who are .#^0^^ .t9'^ibut^ its crea^- 
ti<«i to chancy, so -Ja^^peafeflxg of^l^ mqj:^ W^;^ 
t^re 9f^ sp^ie who ax:ct io^cU^ p r^^ t||;ie.^e]^ 
;^)d'£i^ct^ajtioG^ inhiii^^ a|^s to ^i4q)t^ ^^^ 
arc! a^tisfted wi|di ^iC^QVP^^gl^f th§ip.^<m t^ PWn 
mm oqursQ of things,, 9? the; sgiw^, rf thp?. ^ im?^ 
9.ut ^cAame mi <icfidmt\ |f ^w- ^P 9oy m^aa-r 
i»g Whsitevpr, cm ftidy imm % 9BPfaticMi:pf qau^g^ 
laot hitherto &41y iAvestig^t^^ W disti^dy un4^F-: 
stood) so the spirit qf the tin^^A^ only aether 
phrase for causes a)>d cir;cui)f^stfances, whi^h li^ve 
not. hidi^rto been .Sufficiently ^:^pla¥aed** It iii tl^e 

* 

proV'inee of the hiejtqrfan to ti^po apd to discover 

these cau^s, aiid it is only iu proportion as h^ 

vox,. I. E accom- 
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accomplished this object, that his, labours! are df 
any utility. An asseiit to tfie fiMiner opimikivnay 
indeed gratify our indolence, but . it is only from: 
the latter method that we can expect to acquire true 
knowledge, or to be able to apply to future cdttduct 
the information derived from past events. 

There is one peculiarity in • the foUowii^ work^ 
which it is probable may be considered as a radital 
defect. I allude to the frequaiit iiltroduction df 
quotations and passages from the poets of the times, 
occasionally interspersed through the narrative, or 
inserted in the notes. To some it may appear that 
V the seriousness of Mstory is thus impertinently brd^ 

ken in upon, whilst others may suppose, that not 
only its gravity, but its authenticity is impeached 
by tfiese citations, and may be inclined to consider 
this work as one of those productions, in which 
truth and fiction are blended tc^ther, for the pur- 
pose of amusing and misleading the reader. Ta 
such imputations I plead not guilty. That I have 
at times introduced quotations from the works of * 
the poets, in proof of historical facts, I confess ; nc»r, 
when they proceed from contemporary authority, 
do I perceive that their being inverse invalidates 
their credit. In this light, I have frequentiy cited 
the Decermak of Machiavelli, and the Fergier d* 

hormeur 
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bfinneuroi Andre de la Vigney which are infaqt 
litde more than versified annals of the events of the 
times; but in general, I have not adduced such 
extracts as evide^cps of facts/" but for a purpose 
wholly difflerent. To^those who are pleaspd iii^tra- 
cingth^ emotions and pasdons a£ the hun^anmipd 
in all ages^ nothing can b^ more gratifying than to 
be informed of the mode of thinking pf the pubUck 
atlarjge, at interesting periods, and in important 

situations. Whilst war and desolation stalk over a 

'■'•■■,' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

countiy, jor whilst a nation is struggling for its Uber- 
ti^ or its existence, the. opinions of i^aen of g^us^ 
abUityip and learning, who have been agitated with 
all the hopes and fears, to which suph events have 
^ven ri$e, and have frequentiy acted a perscHUil 
and knportaat part in them, are the best and n^ost 
instructive comment. 3ysuch means, we seem 
to becomes contemporaries with those \diose histqgr 
we peruse, and to acquire an intimate Ipowledg^, 
not only of the fects tiieniselves, but of the judg- 
m^t formed, upon such fects by those w;ho wi^re 
most deeply interested in them. Nor is it a sUgfat 
advantage in a work which professes to treat oiji 
the lite^ture of the times, that the publick event^ 
and the w([)rks of the eminent scholars and writers . 
of that period) thus becqm^ a mutual comment, and 

serve 
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serve on many occasions to explain aAd to ilkrstrate 

eabh x)thier. 

> . . . 1 « 

Ute pi^ctice^fch 1 haVe heretofofe adopted iof 
aestgtl^g the s6hda!rs of Italy by Iheit fi^bM 
^ppeBations, has giVefn rise to some acmmadversioitt; 
In anst\^er to 'which I beg to remark, thatwhoevd* 
is cohverOTit witfi histoty, ihilst frequehfly have ob- 
served the dffictilties tvhich arise ftx)m die wantoh 
iterations, in die nantes of bodi pek^ohs and place*, 
by^xtthdns of diflferentcotrrttries, and J)a!rticubrlyby 
die Frenfch, who, tridiout hesitation, a^ccommokisrtjb 
every thing to the gdnius bf their own language. 
Hehfce the iiames df all thfe emfatent men of Gneecte, 
6f tlom^, or of Italy, are melted down, and appe» 
^gam in such a foim as Would not in all probabiKty 
hav6 befen recognised by their proper owners; 
Dibnysiiis is Defiysj Titus Livius Tite Lwe^ 
Horatius Horace^ PetMrca Petrarque^ and Prcoiolf 
MiranddM 'Pic He Mirandole. As the literature 
which iMs irountry derived ^otfi Italy ivas fin* 
Obtained^flirt)ti^ the itieidium of the French, ottr 
early authors followed them in this respect, and 
thereby sanctioned thbse innovations which the 
nature of our own language did not reqtdre. It is 
still more to bre regretted that We are nottmifijrtn, 
fVen in our abuse* The name of ^(7ra^^ is ^miliar 

to 
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Mtihe l^ngiyi f^eader^ but if he We^e told of thie 
three Hhfac&Sy he would probably be at a loss to 
hoover ^the p^dns meant, the authors dT <dyr 
douhtry having commonly giveft them the appd- 
la*ioildfthei?(7ri2ft7. bi the in&tance of such names 
as arefeitiiliatr toouf tJariy litera*Uiie; we adopt with 
the French the abbreviated appeUati(»i ; but in latter 
times we usually employ proper national distinc- 
tfoWs, and instep of :4myf^, ot M&tastase^ we write, 
without be^tation, AriastOy <3ft M^astam, Tim 
iiiconsistefiKey is moiie sensifely felt when the abbre- 
^Ijed ^ppeBation 'of xfeie schcSar is corrtrasted with 
tibe tiatibnal xli^tinctioii dF itiidthef, as when a tetter 
is atddHe^fcd by Pttrarcfh^ GokiMo Salutatiy m-tey 

Poiiiiati to Erinbldb BarbarOj or Baccto Ugolm. 
]Pdr Ate tsake of trtiifcfirmity, it is surely desira- 
fefc that etery writer t^botdd confbrm as much as 
ptRffilbte to '6owe geneitd rtfle, wifich can only be 
fotffidlhfyai^reftce of every proper name to the 
Standard df its profpercotlntfy. Thisinetfiodwodd 
hdt oriy avdd Ate inCongrtMes before mentioned, 

> * * 

bttt^ould^be^pr&dudrivc-bf positive advantages, as 
it would iir general poirtt out tte -nation of the per- • 

• • • 

sbn -spoken df, without the itecessAty of further 
indicatidn. Thus, in mentiomng one of the mcmarchs 
tfl^WJiiie, who iriakes a t::onspicuous figure intiie 
i^nsuihg pages, Ihave not denomiimted him Lodo- 

mico 
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vico XIL with the Italians, nor Lewis XIL with 
the English, but Louis XIL the name which he 
himself recognisedi And thus Z have also restcxed 
to a celebrated Scottish general, in the service of 
the same monarch, his prqper title of d^Aubigny^ 
instead ol* that c^ Obigni^ usually given hipi by the 
historians of Italy. 

I caiuiot deUyer this work to the pubUp]^ witho^ 
a most painful conviction, that nptwithistanding my 
utmost eiukavours, and the most sedulous atten,- 
t}on which it h^s been in my power to bfestpw ixgoix 
it, many defects will sdU be discoverable, not on)j 
from the oii(iission of much important i^lcxrmatipnt 
which may not have occurred to my inquiries, bu|: 
from an erroneous or imperfect use of such as I may 
have had the good fortu];ie to obtam. Yet I t^ii^ 
that when the extent of the work, and the great 
varie^ of subjects which it comprehends arcr wj^^ 
stdered, the candid and judicious will ;D[iaket.due 
allowance for those inapcuiracies ag^onst wl^ch no 
\dgilance can at all times effectu^y guard. , With 
this publication, I finally relinquish all intention of 
prosecuting, with a view to the publick, my re- 
searches into the history and literature of Italy. 
That I have devc^ed to its completion a considera- 
ble portion of time and pf laboiu* will $u$cientiy 

appear 
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sippcarttcfta the perasal of tihe foQovnng pi^es, and 
it may therefore be presumed that I cannot be indif- 
ferent to its success. But whatever inducements I 
may have found in the hope of conciliating the in- 
dulgence, or the favour of the publick, I must 
finally be permitted to avow, that motives of a dif- 
ferent, BSid perhaps of a more laudable nature, have 
occasionally concurred to induce me to persevere 
in the present undertaking* Among these, is an 
earnest desire to exhibit to the present times an 
illustrious period of society ; to recall the publick 
attention to those standards of excellence to which 
Europe has been indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion (rf her subsequent improveipent; to unfold 
the ever active eflfoct of moral causes on the acquire- 
ments and the happiness of a people ; and to raise 
a barrier, as&ras such efforts can avsdl, against 
that torrent of a corrupt and vitiated taste, which if 
not continually opposed, may once more overwhelm 
the cultivated naticms of Europe in barbarism and 
degradation. To tiiese great and desirable aims, I 
could wish to add others, yet more exalted and com- 
mendaUe; to demonstrate the fatal cqnsequeHces 
of an ill directed ambition, and to deduce, from 
the unperverted pages of histcHy, those maxims of 
true humanity, sound wisdom, and political fidelity, 

which 
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which have hd^ too much neglected ii^ all ag^s, 
but which are the only solid . foundation* of the 
repose, the dignity, and the happiness of n)ankiQ4i 



Allerton, 
8th March, IgOS. 
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CHAP. 1. 



1475—1493. 

BIRTH of Giovanm.de* Medki afterwards Leo X^--So^ 
vereigns of Christendom-^-Political state of Europe-^ 
Peculiarities of the papal Government— Temporal 
power of the popesr-^Union of the sfAritual and tern* 
poral authority— 'Advantages of the papal Government 
«— Destination of Giovanni de* Medici to the church—: 
His early preferments— His &ther endeavours to raise 
him to the rank of a Cardinal— ^Marriage of Francesco 
Cibd and Madalena de' Medici— Giovanni raised to the 
dignity of the purine— -Letter from Politiano to the 
pope— ^StucEes of Giovimnir— Bernardo Doviao da Bib' 
biena^— Defects in the character of Giovanni accounted 
for-^His father endeavours to shorten the term of his 
probation— Giulio de* Medici afterwards Clement VII. 
*— Giovanni invested with the insigna of hiii rank— Quits 
Florence to reside at Rome— Eminent Cardinals then 
in the college— Zizim brother cf the Suttan Bajazet 

. delivered into the custody of the pope-^Ermdao Bar- 
biEiro patriarch of Aquileja— Rumours of approaching 
calamities* * . 

Giovanni DE' MEDICI, afterwards su- c H A p. 
preme pontiff by the name of Leo thje Tenth, I' 
was the see(»id soil <tfL<»'eftza-de' Medkir called 1475. 
the M^ptuficent, by his wife Clarice, the daughter f^^I'Me! 
of Giacopo Orsino. He was bom at Florence, on ^^^» a***^'^- 

warUsLeo 
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c H A P. the eleventh day of December, 1475; and most pro-- 
J' bably received his baptismal name after his paternal 
147'5. great uncle, Giovanni, the second son of Cosmo 
de' Medici, who died in the year 1461 ; or from 
Giovanni Tomabuoni, the brother of Lucretia, mo- 
ther of Lorenzo de' Medici, who was then living. 



• 1 ». 



At the time of the birth of Giovanni, the age of 
portends was not ye]t; pa§t ; and it has been recordjed 
witJi^att the g;rayity,of history, /tha,t prior to that 
event) his mother dreamt, that she was dielivefed of 
an enormous, but iocile lion ; which was supposed 
to be a certain proghostick, not only of the future 
eminence of her son, but also of the name wHch 
he was tp^sume on arriving at the papal dignity.* 
Whether the dream gave rise to the appellaticm, 
wtfae appellalion. to the dream, may. admit of 
doubt ; but although nothing appears in his in&cicrjr 
to justify his being compared to a lion, m his early 
docility he seems at least to have realized the 
supposed prognostipks of his mother* 

' ■ ' ' ' • 

The yeaar in which Giovanni was bom is dis* 
tinguished in the annals of Italy as a year of jpeacc 
and tranquillity, whilst almost all the rest of 
Europe was involved in the calamities of internal 
commotions or of foreign war. I^t was al^^o ^pl^m4 

nizeij 

■ 

■■■ ■■ «■ ■ II — — — >.**i»HHi4«*— it*t* 1' ^ — 

* Jovn^ vita Leorda x. H6, i, Ammirato^ rttrat^o H Leo^ 
X. in Ofiu9C, ill. 63. ' • 




nizedas the year of JubUee^iiti^y^ w^jj^ieilo^ c B/A*f*. 
forwards celebrated once iri twcaily .five yfear»» .; i.i ^*; 

I . •. 'iJ.ti ■ ^ 

At Ais period the pontifical chair ivas fiU^dbjr^^'pjj*' 
Sixtus IV. who had not yet erinced that turbuteoft th«tti«e. 
disposition which was afterwaixb $o troubksomey 
not only to the &mily of the AJj^dici and jthe fity, 
of Florence, but to all the stateSS; of Italy. Th^ 
kingdom of Naples ^was governed by Ferdin9:|i(^ . 
the illegitimate son of Alfonso, l^iag . of Na^Si 
Ar^on, and Sicily; who had beqiieathed the first 
of thbse kingdoms to his sc^, but was succ^ede^ 
in the two latter by lus brother John IL the fitther. 
of another Ferdinand, who now epjoyed them} and 
by his marriage with Isabella, the daughter <^ 
Henry IV, of Castile, united. the^kingdoBss of 
Arag^Mi and .Ca^e under Qn^::^minion; -The 
stated of Milan were yet held bf ((i^f^ileaz:;p Mari^f 
the son of the great Francesqq/l^jSi^za. Frederick 
III. had long worn the imperial crown. Louis XI. 

was king of France ; EdwacdiV* of Ei^^iand » and 
the celebrated Mattia Coryinqf" had lately bem 
elected by the free voice of his countrymen to the 
supreme domiiiion of HimgaSry. 

Tlie pditical System of :Eur6pe i^as as yet 
unfisrmed. The despotick sovereign, governing 
a half civilized people, had in general only two 
principal ends in view — ^the su]^)orting his autho* 
lity at home by the depression of his powerful 
nobles, and the extending his dominion abroad by 

thq.. 



,« 
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G IT A>t>*^^ tlie^liafc^i^atiaFidrhis(i;(Qeaker neigfalx3i^ Devoted 

^''' - to the«5 dbjecte, wfakh frequendy' tequired alt their 

lirsj talents and all their resources, the potentates of 

■ ! Euik)pe had beiiel&wth the utmost ihdi^ 

- deisbtictiofi c^ file eastern empk^ anid the, abridg-i 
mertt of the cly^stfon tenitoiy, by a race of barfafiM 
ffcft^s/ who Weiie>m6st-^obaW^^ only by 

their owndlssetiskins, from est^li^ing themsdves 
ialtt^, and desolating die kingdoms of the wg6I^ 
It was' m' vain tiiast I^us IL h^ called upon &e 
Etnrc^)ea*i sovereigns'^ unite iti the eommon causef 
nie ardour <£ the cruiswies was past. A jealou^ 
of 4^eh bther, or *<)f their own . subjects^ was an 
]lEistiperal)fe obstacle to hi$ entreaties; and the good 
hdnlW was at length convinced that his eloquence 
fvbiiftd be betteir employed in p^vailing on die 
Ttirkish emperdiH* to relinquish his creed wd^ 
embrace christi^ty, ffian in stimulating the princefli 

Sl^^^prfgo- ' The establirfimcnt fttid long unintemi^ed con* 
vernment. tinuanije bf the p^ttl government, may Jusdy be 
conj^ei^ as among the most extraoMinaxy cir^ 
cumstances in the history of mankind^ To ^g 
sincere catholick this indeed is the great evidence 
of thetruth c^ the religion which he professes, the 

perpetual 



b Pii. ii. Etdst, ad lUuatrisnmum MiAumetem Turcorunn 

■ ■ ■ 'I 

Jirincifiemy inter ejiM J£p, imfi, per Antoniwn Zarothwn. 
Mediolan, 1487". 
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perpetual mirade, which proves a constant exten- chap.' 
sion of the divijie fevour to that church, against i>.... 
"^hich the gates of hell shall not prevail ; but diejr UT 5 ! 
who eoncdve that this phenomenon, like bther 
events of the moral wotW, is to be accounted for 
from secdidaiy causes and from the usual course 
of nature, wiU perhaps be inclined to attribute it 
to the ductility and halntual subservience of the 
human mind, which, when awed by superstiticm ^ 

and subdued by hereditary prejudices, can not 
only assdit to the most incredible propositions, 
but can act in consequence of these convicti(»is 
with as much energy and perseverance, as if they 
were the clearest deductions of reason or the most 
evklent dictates of truth. Whilst the other sove- 
reigns of Europe hdd their dominions by lineal 
succession, by ch<nce of electicm, or by what 
politicians have denominated the right of c(^uest ; 
the Roman pontiff claimed his power as the im- 
mediate vicegerent of God ; and experience has 
shown, that for a long course of ages his tide was 
conisidered as the most secure of any in Europe. 
Nor has the papal government, in later, times, 
received any great trouble from the turbulence of 
its subjects, who, instead of feeling themselves 
degraded, were perhaps gratified in considering 
themsdves as the peculiar people of a sovereign, 
whose power was not bounded by the limits of his^ 
own doinini(»is, but was as extensive as Christianity 
Itself, 

Without 
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c H A P.; Without entering upon a miaiAe inquky ir^, 

^* l3m origin erf the temporal authority of the Romali 

i^'^^t pootiSsy it may be sufficient to observe, thjiteVen 

after they had emerged from their, pristine state of 

poverty and humiHty, they remamed for many 

ages in an acknowledged subordination to thd 

Roman emperours, and to their delegates^ . the 

exarchates of Ravenna, to whcon, when the seat 

«i of empire >vas transferred to Constantiiiople^ the 

govenmient of Italy was intrusted. : As the powear 

ortginofthe of the emperours declined, that of the popes in- 

power of the csreased ; . and in the contests of the middle -ag^ 

''**^* during which the Huns^ the Vandals, the Imp^ 

alkts, imd the Franks, were successively mastsears 

of Italy, a commori veneration among these: fei*Q- 

ciouis conquerors for the father of the feithful, a^ 

the head of thechristian church, not only secured 

his safety, but enlarged his authority ."^ Frotp[ the 

' time 



^ The coining of money by the Roman pontiffs may be 
considered as a mark of sovereign and independent authb-*. 
rity ; but at what precise^ period they began to exerdse 
tkis right, is not easily ascertained. Muratori, iii hi^ 
AtmaH d* Italioy voLiY.fi. 464, informs ua, that ,the popesf 
coined money, in gold, silver, and copper, &om the tin^e 
of Charlemagne (about the year 800) and that th^ aty' of 
Rome had enjoyed that privilegie ab^ antiquo. Other wri- 
ters have assigned an feaflier datei which opinioA they have 
fouhded on a coin of Zachaiisf, wHo filled the pohtiJBcal 
chair from the year 740 to 75 1— t. Disaertaz. del %kmS€, 
Giaco7no Acand dcW ongine ed antichita delta Zecca PontU 



\ 

\ 
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time o£ the emperour Constantine, various grants, chap. 
endowments, and donations of extensive territoriesy - ^* 

• _ ■ 

are sdd to have been conferred by different princes i4f 5. 
on th^ bishops of Rome; insomuch that there is 
scarce^ any part of Italy to wMch they have not 
atsbme period asserted a claim. Tliat many df 
these grants are siippoffltitious, is generally acknow- 
fcdged'}*^ whilst the validity of others, which iare 

admitted 



Jicia^ fi. 89 Ed* Rom, 17 52. This subject has ^ven rise to 
serious controversy, even among the firmest adherents to 
the church. Muratorl and Fontanini have embraced differ*^ 
ent opinions, which they have endeavoured to support in 
several learned publications, in which the ancient rights 
of the emperours arid the popes to vaJious patts of Italy 
are particularly discussed. All collectors however agree in 
commencuig th^ir serien from Adrian T. created pope in 
782, from which time Acami has given a succession of 
thirty four coins of different pontiffs, some^ of which, are 
however supposed, to have issued from the metropolitan 
sees of Ehgland, for the purpose of paying tribute to 
Rome. 

• . ■ . ■ • 

^ The donation of Constantine, is hiimdrously, but^ 
boldly, placed by Ariosto, with the trumpery which, being- 
lost on earth, was found by Astolfo stored up in thei moos^ ' 
among the prayers of the. wicked, the &ighs of. 4overs^ 
the crowns of forgotten sovereigns, and the vetses writlea 
2b praise of great men. 

■ . ■ . , ■ • '.'.'■ 

<^ Di varj fioii ad tin gran monte passa ; 
** Ch'ebbe gia buono odore, or puzza forte ; . . • 
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c H A P. admitted to have existed, frequently rests merely 
h on the temporary right of some intruder, whose 
Uf$. only title was his sword, and who, in many instances, 
gave to the pontiff what he coidd no longer retain 
for himself. Uiukr the cdour however of these 
dk>nations, the popes possessed themselves of dif> 
ferent parts of Italy, and among die rest, of the 
whole exarchate of Ravenna, extenc&g along^ a 
considerable part of the Adriatick coast, to wMch 
they gave the nanie of Romania, or Romagna.* 
The subsequent dissensions between the popes^and 
the emperours, the frequent schisms which occur- 
red in the chim:h, the unwarlike nature of the 
papal government^ and above all the impolitick 

transfix 



^' Questo era il dono, se pera dir lece, 
^' Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fece." 

OrL Fur, cant. 34. 91, 80« 

^ The validity of these donations, and particularly those 
of Pepin, king of France, and of his son Charlemagne, !» 
strongly insisted on by Ammirato, who attempts to shoiw, 
Uiat the authority of the popes extended £ar beyond the 
limits of Italy ; but as he appears not to have distinguished 
between their temporal and their ecclesiastical power, Ut* 
tie reliance is to be placed on his opinion. Amndr, Ducw9o 
come la CJdesa Romana tia crescitUa ne* bent temfioraS, 
Oftusc. V. ii. fi. 67. Those readers who are inched to 
examine more particularly into this subject may consult 
the FaccktUu9 rerum Expctcndarum Isf Fugicndarum^ ttm. 
I ft. 124. 
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transfer of the residence of Ae mpremepoiidfifroin c ha p« 
Rome to Avignon, in the fourteenth centuiy, ccmi* '^ 
bined to weaken the authcxrity which the popes 147s. 
had in the course of so many ages acquired; and 
in particular the cities of Romagna, throwmg off 
their dependence on die papal see^ either f<xinec| 
tot tfiemsdves peculiar and mdependent govern* 
ments, or became subject to some successfiil 
adventure, idio acquired his superioritjr byiorce 
of arms% No Icmger able to maintain an actual 
authori^, tfae.Romto pondflb endeavoured to re* 
serve at least a panonount or confirmatory rig^$ 
and as the sanction of the pope was xKit a matter of 
indi£ference to these subcxtJinate soverdgns, he 
delegated to them his power on easy conditions, 
by investing them with the title of vicars of the 
church/ It was thus the &mi]y of Este obtained 
the dominion of Fterara, which they had »:tendedt 
in &ct, to an independent principalis.. Thus the 
cities of Rimini and Cesena were held by die £imily 
of Malatesta; Faenza and Imola by the Manfredi ; 
and many other cities of Italy became subject to 
pet^ sovereigns, who governed with despotick 

authority 



■tliiMMMMirilfetaAi 



' Ofdeciatdhdy Hutwia. tt ItaUa Hb. h. The passage 
fcere refisrred to, in which the historian fats traced with 
l^reat ability the rise and vicissitudes of the temporal autho* 
TtXj of the popes, is omitted in the general editions of his 
WoiiLS, and even in that of Torrentino, Flor. 1561, fo, but 
may be found in those of Stoer, 1636, 1^45. Gfnfve. 

VOL. t. G 
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itfn& of^^HSftteal^ oStbffinc^ -aofal of btood. 






AeTsisimm^ o^ St Vetet^ whii mw deMchf4 
finrtsx)fiUinfai3ih andtfaei^ "ZJm 

dadms of thb cObKwtdi iptrt i^^ sttffisradtQ 

emg them occnrrod, itHd di^ recoitr^ of it» ittudcQl 

jftdapensaMy. incnmbcsit on die sttpreme pQfifi& 
ButahJioag^ for tins pucpose be aori^ikdjiatta 
avail himself of the acmsi the.aUiano8s» md tho 
trisasureaof the church, yet, when the entarpriiai^ 
proved succts$fiil, it generally happened tluit thff 
conquered territory duly exchanged its. feicmer 
lord for ' some near kinsman o£ :^hei neagnii\g:.pbn7 
tiff, who during the life of h» tevdaolDr, ^ 
voured to secure and extend his authority by. lU 
the means in his power. .. .; 

'J 

The Roman pontifis have always possessed an 

advantage over the other sovereigns of Europe, 

Union of the from thc singular union of ecclesiastical and tem- 

tem'poraiaii.*pord powcr lu the same persion, whick^l^ng 

^'"^^' expedience had taught them to use with ^.samft 

(Jexterity, with M^uch the heroes of antiqili«f 

aysdled themselves by tunisof the shield and the 

spear. When schen^ea of ambition,. and a^gran? 

di^ement 



^ xxt CIO' tat rtjtTiri : * St 

dizcmusit tmtr to'be purtood, .iSm^ pcffky lA^.tt €"» a^¥7 

supplies, sbd fiiiiiiflii his cdnttogeiit of trdop*/ id AW. 
Sft cffiKTttUdly to itamsy cm an ofientive.tt^9 bwttb 
iBsonhr iiiMdki^. endhigb i^fainattl 

for Ae safeQr (tf h^ i^mideM^)!^ 
for shdter to his pontifical robes, and loudly called 
kpm^ sI^ diHstfaodDm to defesdfimtiViidalioitthe .. 
iMsd'of tfaehofcrchuhduiti Itet thesis chamclen . 

adTwtBge^ v$ Aiffii^caitly:iqipdir£tni the folkufr^ 
ini^ plageb; and sllteugli some dttftcAiltks: mi^ 

^itSaitAAdi% dK^cdmiMik «r silk <iP the ' aUttl 
^tp^a^altig ^ iM RettnftH >i^taEt^*^^tfae weiidlitt^ 

•' . . k • r ■ ' •»■ r. 

i^-. «...•.- .,. J J'..". ..y.LtK) ^l! I /• , r , ^'i 

, t\ • - _ - ^^ — — 
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X 9»yl^ in his dkdiHMQry 4rf . J^<¥»* »•. not? ?• Mf 
some observatipnsi rather mpre. fipufifl thftn solidj^ jjp thj} 
umoii of spiritual and tem^ral authorit^^ In the Same.per- 

Bbh i Which he cbnciudes'b;^ telatittg the Uoif^ 6f ft ^t^hfihiitt 
irfftho)), who Was tiko ft count aiid^frairi»f t»e eibpli^'aiiil 
Who having atteitii>t^ to justigr t6«.pbattliit the.MtnuM^ 
Qiofir% p^mp which he assumed^ by adverting to his tem- 
poral dignity, yesj replied the rustick, dut when my lord 
the emmi arid tartm U 9tnt to kttty w h er e w iil -theirbe myiord 
the bUhofi? 

%. 

'^ *^ Oltre k ci6) i si ^ificile r^.en^pier con gll alta 

^ principi insieme le parti di P^dre nejllo ipirituale, e di 

^ competitore spesso nel temporale, che talora son ripresi 

^ dalla &ma come troppo interessati, 6 poco caritativi 
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CfiAPf upon the whole, been suffidendy kidulgait t6 

•-Ji^ — . tb^ situation; norhaseveatbeshed^ngof cbris* 

W.^ ti^n^ blood been thou^ an iaviiK^ibleob^ to 

the Qonferring Ob a deceased pontiff the honour ot 

adoration, and-phoing hun^ i|k^ hig^Kat oaderof 

t$umlKx4 conftrred by^ <be phiin:h^\ >. ' ?-.ir 

^^^ It b not however, to be dediod, d»t the pagd 
^^^^ gayenimenty although founded <in so singuiMr * 
baab^ and ezenrii^ witb deqioti^ mitfao 
been attended ^with ^ome adrantagea peculiar/ to 
ittelf^ and bem^cial to ita aubjecto. . Whibt^^ie 
ohoipe pf .the .9PYfreigq» bj the disc^on of a peculiw 
body of ^cotQi:)3». on 4u$ one. band i»eserveatfao 
pepg^e i;frpift^th99^ .db^^ wbicb fre^u«niiy 

9JJSC from the disputed rights of hereditaiy claim* 
ants ; chi the other hand, it prevents those tunuil** 
tuous debates which too frequently result from 
the Viol^ice of a popular election. By this system 
the dMj^s <^f ipL inlnprity in the goy^rnpur are 
poided^ land tj^i sovereign assumes the command 
^t.a time of life, when it may be presumed dial 
passicm is subdued by reason^ and experience 

< matured 

r 

■ J , 1 nj pii iwtt i^ 'hw I > i a| i im, n\ l M r I . W . ■ . '> .. ■ i ■ i- < 

*< i pontefici, perchi hanno 6 difesi 6 ricuperati quel suddid 
^ alia cui protezione gli pbliga il patto scambievole tral 
♦* rignore c*l vas&allo.'* 

PfOktvieiniy iBtoriadfei ConCf di Trento. cli.fi4 AJ. Ed, 
Rom. 1665, 

. ^ S49 Leokk is;. 
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inataied into \nsdom. The qualificatioiia by c r a p. 
which the pope is supposed to have meiited thC '* 
supreme authority, are such as would be most i^fs* 
JSkdy to direct him in the best mode of exerdsuig 
it Humility, chasti^, temperance, vigilance, and 
Icarnii^, are amoi^ the chief of these requiffltfes ; 
and although some of them have confessedly been 
too often dispensed with, yet few in^viduals have 
ascended the pontifical throne without possetok^ 
Biore than a common share of intdlectual endow* 
Birats«. Hence the Roman ponti& have frequently 
diq>layed examples highly worthy of imitation, and 
have signaUzed themselves, in an eminent degree, 
as patrons of science, of letters, and of art Cuhi« 
vating, as ecclesiasticks, tiiose studies which were 
prohibited or discouraged among the hity, they 
may in general be considered as superiour to the 
age in which they have lived ; and among the pre* 
dcc^Bsors of Leo X. the philosopher may contem- 
jdale with approbation the eloquence and courage 
of Leo It who preserved the city of Rome from 
the ravages €i the barbarian Attila; the benefi- 
cence, candour, and pastbral attention of Gregory 
L unjustly charged with being the adversary of 
liberal studies; the various acquirements of Sil* 
vester II, so extraordinary in the eyes of his con.* 
temp(»aries as to cause him to be considered gs a 
sorcerer; the industry, acuteness, and learning of 
Jnnocent UL of Gregory IX. of Innocent IV, and 
0£ Pius IL and the mumficence and bve of lite«- 

rature 
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cv^Ar^ iftfui^ 80 strikingly disfd^ped' in ihe dhaitotf df 
._i_ Mbhoias V. 

ofGioraimi Iw tbc Roman jce. tint circumstance tisd;«(it» fiar 
thechvciw a long counie of trnie, induced tiie pnnoesvQi 
£urope to attempt to vest die pontifical autiioiiljr 
far^ah^r indi^iidual (tf tlieir own &mil]r. Whftdiet 
:|^ forbearance was occasioned by an ideai^^bHt the 
toiig course of humiliation bjr whidi alone tMs d%^ 
rity <eoidd be obtained, was tob degrading ttrt 
l^enson jof ircyal Inith, or by a contempt lor ei«i)r 
pitsfettioki: biit tibot of arms, ms^ be a subject4iF 
deiubt; bat from whatever cause it anise, it appeals 
to. have been, in the fifteendi century, comf^^y 
ranoved; almost every soverdlgn in Itafy','~an4 
perhaps in Europe, stri\dng with thb utmqst ar<l0Q> 
to prociu^ for their nearest relations a seat hi t^ 
sacred co^ege, as a necessary step to die pont^cd 
chair. What the Eun^ean princes endeavourtll 
to accom{dish in the persons of their ownkindtt^ 
the popidar gov^timents attempted in thc^ tf 
dieu- most illustrious citizens ; md the &Vouf^ bei 
stowed by Paul IL upon his countrymen the Venc^ 
dans, may reasonably be supposed to have operated 
upoi the sagacious and {inrovident mind of Loremso 
de^ Medici, to induce him to attempt the estat^sh** 
ment of the chief ecclesiastical dignity in one oilm 
own ftmily* Nor is it iniprpbdille, that trhilst hk 
was actuated by this motive, he vi^as impelled bf 
another of no less efficacy. By the resentment <^ 

the 
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andalflMm^kehiid hbise^^ his»life ^ 

finoKi ihe dag^^ of. the asaasmi^ yet he bod expew i4Xs^ 
lyocedy fipm the same cawe^ t aeries oEctisaoititSf 
fiom whidi he was onty extricited bjr One of the 
nofit datii^ expedienls recorded; m laaioiy* To 
prevem^ asfinriapossiisle, die neunrtnoe cC a eir* 
omnisteee wkic^ had heaijj destrajred the anAo- 
otjr of his fiunily, and to cafeablish Us cfaiidren in 
sQch fi&tuatipns as might vender them a mutual 
support and secuiify to each odier^.in die hig^ 
departmenfci for n^ch. diejr were intmidedi were- 
jdip^bttess SjMnie of ibe xpodves iriach occasinacdi 
ttie desQnation of GiovaDm de' Mediel fa the; 
dioreh^ and produced diose imp(Hlant efibcts upoa*, 
the religion^ the pcftichs, and the taste of Eurqpe^ 
idiich are ao< conapiciious in .the pontificate of 
laeo Xb. 

TIlaitit;\iaslheintesiian.of'IxH^ from the 1483. 
birth of hi&son, to raisie him eventually to the h]|^^RereceiYn 
^^gnity whidi he lAenirards acquired, cannot be ^mJu!^' 
doiibted; aad die authority whicl^. he. possessed in^^^^^ 
the aSdrsoT Italy^ enaUed Umito engage in tiiis' doi««« 
ondestaki^ ^di the fekest prcfspects-of success;' -^ 
Soon after he had attained the seirientfi year of faii' 
age^- 6io¥aniu de' Medici had received ^ tMSinra,' 
add wm dssclattd caqpabte of e^^lesiastidal peftr-* 
flient. At this early period lus &ther had af^lied 
to Loui&^XL to coofisr. upon him. some chnmh 
living. In, the rq[^ of the French king, . which 

. bears 



tignaoo. 
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c H A f. bears date the seventeenth day of February, 1483, 
^^ he thus expresses hixhself :— -" I understand from 
1483. ^^ your letter of the thirtieth of January, the inten* 
'^ tions yoii have fiarmed respecting your son, 
^^ which) if I imd known them before the deadi of 
<< the canUnal of Rohan, I should have endeavoured 
^^ to have accomplished; but I have no objection, 
^^ on the next vacancy of a benefice, to do for him 
"whatever lies in my power." "^ According^, 
Giovanni was, in the following year, appointed by 
the king, abbot df Fonte-dolce; and this was 
speedSly fi)Uowed by the investiture of the rich 

And of Pat. mooastcry of Passignano, bestowed upon him by 
Sixtus IV. who, towards the close of his days, 
seemed de^rous of obliterating from the minds of 
the Medici the remembrance of his former hc^stilitfr. 
The particulars c^ this singular instance of eccle« 
siasdcal promotion, and of the additional honours 
bestowed upon Giovanni de' Medici, are given by 
Lorenzo himself, in his Ricordi^ with great sim- 
plicity. " On Ae nineteenth day of May, 1483,*' 
says he, ^^ we received intelligence, that the king 
^^ of France had, of his own motion, presented to 
^^ my son Giovanni, the abbey of Fonte-dolce* 
^[ On the thirty-first, we heard fix>m Rome, that the 
^< pope had confirmed the grant, and had rendered 
^^ him capable of holding a benefice, he being now 
^^ scorn years of age. On the first day of June^ 

^^ Giovanni 



k J^abroniif vita Laur. Med. in adnot. %n. 



1483. 
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** Giovanni accompanied me from Po^o ^ to Flo- chap. 
•* rence, where he was confirmed by the bishop of ^* 
" Arez20,"'and received the tonsura; and from 14BJ. 
** thenceforth was called Messire Giovanni. The 
^^before mentioned circumstances took place in the 
" chapel of om* family. The next morning he re- 
" turned to Poggio. On the eighth day of Jime, 
•* J[acopino, a courier, arrived with advices from 
** the king of France, that he had conferred upon 
" Messire Giovanni the archbishoprick of Aix, in 
" Provence; on which account a messenger was 
*' despatched, on the same evening, to Rome, with 
" letters from the king to the pope and the cardinal 
" di Macone. At the same time despatches were 
** sent to count Girolamo, which were forwarded 
" by Zenino the courier to Forli, On the eleventh, 
" Zenino. returned from the coimt, with letters to 
" the pope and the cardinal S. Giorgio^ whicli were 
" sent to Rome by the Milanese post* On the 
" same day, after mass, all the children of the fa- 
" mily received confirmation, excepting Messire 
" Giovanni. On the fifteenth, at the sixtb hour oif 
" the night, an answer was received fit)m Rome 
" that the pope had some difficulty in ^ving the 
** archbishoprick to Messire Gio^^nni, on accoimt 
" of his youth. This answer was immediately 

" despatched 

1 Poggio a CajoTiOj a seat of Lorenzo de' Medici. 

« Gentile d* Urbiuo. v. Xjfr qf Lon de* Med, vol, i.p. 
?2. 4,0. 

VOL. X. . tt 
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c u A F. ^^ de^tdbed to Ae kbg of France. On die tven- 

£• " tkth, we received news borahjoositto tAii^ tAt 

148* ^' arcAHshap was not dead!- On the fiifsfc day of 
1484. ^^ March, 1484, the abbot of Passi^ano died^ and 
*^ a message was despatched to Giovanni Ve&q!>ucc], 
^^ the Florence ambassadour al: Rome, Ihat he 
^^ should endeavour |o prevail on the pcq)^ to give 
^ the abbey to Messare Gtovarmi. On the second, 
^ he took possession of k under the audioritjr of 
" the state, by virtue of die reservation granted to 
^ him by Sixtus IV. and wMch wa5 afterwards 
con^^pmed by Innocent VIII. when my sonPiierD 
went to pay him obedience at Rome, on his elevsl- 
tion to the pcmtiAcate. ^"^ It would not be diffi- 
cult to declaim against the ccHTuptions of the Ro- 
man see, and the absurdity c^ conferring ecdesiasti- 
G^ preferments upcm a child ; but in the estimation 
of an impartial observer, it is a miaitter of little mo- 
ment whether such a prefem^nt be bestowed upon 
an infant, who is unable, or an adult, who is imwif- 
ling, to perform the duties of his office, and who, 
in fact, at the time of his appointment, neither in- 
tends, nor is expected, ever to bestow upcm them 
any share of his attention. 

Mi« father at- Thc dcadi of Sixtus IV. which happened on the 
raile him to thirteenth day of August 1484, and the elevation to 

the rank of the 

cardinal. 



a 



rrr^^^m^^^^^m^imt^^m^mmm 



° The original is given in the life of Lor. de* Medici* 
Aftfiendix^ vol, ii. Ab. IxUy, 
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the pontificate of Giambatdsta Cib6, by the name chap. 
of Innocent VIII. opeasd to Lkxcdzo tfae proqiect ^^ 
of speedy and more important advancemfitit for his i^M^. 
son. Of the numerous livings conferred on this 
young ecdesiastick, a parti(^ular account bta bben 
preserved ; ** but the views of Lorenzo werb directed 
towards fidll higher prefi^tneilt. In the moirili of 
November he d^s^tchedhis eldest son Piero to 
Rcxme, accompanied by his unc^ Giovanni Toma* 
buoniy with directions to promote as much as po»-, 
sSde the interests of his brother Giovaoni. In the 
instructions of Xiorenzo to his envoys at Rome» die 
same obyect was strongly insisted on; andtochar-. 
guftients were constantly suggested, to U ere most 

likely 



^ It appears that Giovanni was at the same time a canen 
of the cathedral oF Florence, of iFiesole, and of Arezzo ; 
fectbr Df CbxteiifAaM), of Gipgoii, bf S. Casciano, of S. Gib- 
vatitii m ValdalrtoO) of S. Pt^ro at Cas^e, and of S. Marcel* 
fino at Cacchiaqfi ; prior of Monte Varchi ; precentor of S. 
AtttoDio at Floi*et)ce; proposto of Prato; abbot of Monte 
Casainot of S. Giovanni of Passignano, of S. Maria of Mo* 
rimondoy ot S. Martino, bf Fonte-dolce in France, of S. 
Lofenzo of Coltibuono, of S. Salvadore at Vajano, ,of S, 
Bartolommeo at Anghiari> of S. Maria at Monte PianOf of 
S. Giuliano at Tours, of S. Giusto and S. Clement at Vol- 
terra* 4|f S. Stefano of Bolbgna, of S, Michele in Attzzo, 
of Chiaravalle at Milan, of the diocese of Pino in Pittavia^ 
and of the Casa Dei at Chiaramonte ; and in 1510 he be 
came arehbUhop of Amalfi.— ^< Bone t)eUs)'^ exclaims Fa 
broni, " quot in uno juveiifc cumulata s&cerdotia I*' Fabr. 
-vita Leon* X. in 4dnai. fi. 245. 



\ 
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CHAP, likely to induce the pope to^ nominate Giovanni de* 
^* Medici, on the first opportunity, a member of the 
U»4. sacred college. 

In the mean time^ horenzo thought it advisable 
to strengthen the friendly connexion which already 
itfarriage of subsisted bctwecn himself and the pope by a 
b^ a^ Mad^ union between their families. Before his adoptiiig 
^^'^ an ecclesiastical life. Innocent had several children, ^ 
die eldest of whom, Francesco Cib6, was married 
U87. in the year 1487, to Maddalena, one of the dau^* 
ters. of Lorenzo, a woman of great beauty and ac- 
compli$hihents, and who lived to share the honours 
enjoyed by her faipily in th^ elevation of hef 
brother. Besides the inducements to this mea- 
sure, which the pope probably found in thq 
increasing influence and authority of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, the ne^ relationship which subsisted be- 
tween Maddalena and the ^niily of the Qrsini, was 
a powerful motive with him to conclude the match*- 
The event was such as the pope e}q>ected. The 
hostility between him and the Orsini speedily sub- 
sided; and he found on many subsequent occasion3 

the 



' Sanazzaro adverts to this circumstance in the follow.: 
|ng ironical lines. 

^^ Innocuo piiscos sequum est debere quirites: 
f* Progenie exhaustam restituit patriam." 

£fit^ram. iib. i. £fi. 37. JSd. Cominoy 1731. 
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the high importance of dieir attachment and iheir chap. 
sendees.** ^* 

> 1487. 

As the advancement of Giovanni de' Medici 
to the dignity oi the purple, was the fortunate 
event whidi led the ivajr to his future elevation, and 
to the important consequences of that elevaticm to 
the christian woiid, it may not be uninteresting to 
trace the steps by which he' acquired, so early in 
life, Aat high rank. This we are enabled to do 
with great accuracy, fix>m the letters of Lorenzo 
and his confidential correspondents, the od^nals 
of* which are preserved in the archives of Fkn^enee^ 
and which exhibit such a degree <^ policy and assi- 
duity on the part of that great man, as could scarce- 
ly &il of success. 

From these it appears, that early in the year ues. 
1488, the popCj who had not befiwe received any Gu>ruini 6^ 
additkm^ members into the coUeee, had formed pointed car- 
the intention of making a promotion of cardinals, 
and had communicated his purpose to Lorenzo, to 
whom he had also transmitted a list of names for 
his riemarks and approbation. Such however was 
the inactivity of the pontiff, that he delayed fix)m 
time to time the execution of his plan. From the 
age and infirmities of die pope, ^oienzo was fear- 

fill 



^ Murqtorij AnnuH cP ItaUa^ ix. 556. 
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c H A P. fill that this measure mig^t be wisoUy frustxated;^ 
^* and as he had already formed the design of, pro* 
*^^- curing the name of his son to be included among 
£hose cf the new cardinals, he directed hb enydjr at 
Rome, Giovanni Lanfiedini, to IcM no time inpre*^ 
vaiiing upon, the pope to cany his intentions into 
c&ct ^^ I observe^'' says be, in a letter whidb 
bears date ^fflxteenth day of Ju&e;, 1488/ ^^ whA 
^^you mentkin resqpecting the promotioii of canfi*- 
*^ nals, to which I shall brieiy repity^ thait this 
** tvetit ought mot to be delayed longi^ than cm 
^^ posaiUy be avoided; for when his hoHnesb ham 
^^ completed it, he will be another* pope thaa he 
*^ has hitherto been — because be is yet a head wlh^ 
out limbs, surrounded by die creatures of odxOBt 
whereas he will then be surrounded by his o^lnu 
" You will therefore importune and exhort him to 
'^ adopt this determination as soon as posaiUe, be- 
cause there is danger in delay. * ^ As tO the 
persons nominated, I approve idl those whoae. 
names are marked with a point; they are the 
*^ same as you before mentioned to me. It seems 
^' better to lay before him mai^, that he mtiy have 
*^ an opportunity of selection. He may also gratis- 
** fy me if he thinks proper.'* 

A few months .afterwards, when a promotion of 
cardinals was positively determined on, Lorenzo 

became 

*' I m il I 1*1—^— I !■ 1 1 I I » Ml I I I I • I 

^ MSS. Fl^rent. 
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hexsmt more strenuous hi his exertions, and omit* cuat. 
led no sdicitations or persuasions iivhich might ^* 
^tam the ^rour, not ofdj of the pontiff himseB^ *^^- 
but of the eardin^ uiiose concurrence was, ft ^^ **• 
appears, indii^nsable. * In a letter tothepope, 
which bears date die first dagr of October, 148S; 
lie most eamestljr entreats, that if he is. ever to 
receive anj benefit from his hc&iess, it may be 
conceded to him on that occasion, vni requests^ his 
ftvour with no kss fervency than he would from 
€k)d the salvation <^ his soul. With equal eager- 
ness, £md to this or a sinul^ elfect, he addressed 
himself to att d^ members of the sacred college^ 
whose interest he thought essentia to his success^ 
Where he could not obtan an absolute promise ol 

snj^Ft, 



» la the articlea or concesMoaft aigned hf hmaceotca 
HiB election^ he had solemnly promised not U> raise anfi 
person to the dignity of a. cardinal who had not attained 
thirty years of age, that such promotion should never be 
Blade in secret^ that he would not create more than one 
from his •own &mlly, that the number should not in the 
whole exceed twenty four, and that he would not name 
any new (mes till the college should be reduced to that 
number. Burcard, Dtarium, afi, Mtice* des MMS^ du 
Rd, i. 75. 

' Fabr, in vita Leon, x. adnot. 345. 

* Of these, his leUer to Batdsta Zen, Cardinal of S^ 
Maria in. Portico, and nephew of Paul II. may serve as a 
auffident specimen. MMS. Flortnt. 
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CHAP, support, he considered it as of great importance 
J* ' to have prevented opposition. " You appear to 
.1488. me,'* says he to Lanfredini, "" " to have dcMte no 
^ ^^' ^* little in removing the objections of * * *. If 
** you cannot induce him to proceed further, I wish 
^^ you to thank him for this ; and assure him, that 
.^^ knowing his inclhiati<Mi, I shall owe to him the 
'^ same obligation for it, as I shall to others for 
" their positive favours. At the same time, if it 
" were possible, I should be highly gratified by his' 
*^ assistance." On this important occasion Lo- 
renzo availed Wmself greatiy of the services of the 
Cardinal Ascanio, brother of Lodovico Sforza, and 
of Roderigo Borgia, then vice chancellor of the 
holy see. " I rejAy," says he, addressing himself 
to Lanfi-edini ''j " in a letter under my own hand 
"to the vice chancellor and Monsig. Ascanio. 
. " The letter which they have written me, and the 
"trouble which, as you inform me, Monsig. 
" Ascanio takes every day on my behalf, merit 
" other returns tiian words. I well know, both 
" from your information, and my own reflections, 
" where my honour and my hopes would have 
" remained, had they not been brought to life by 
" him, and by those whom his relationship, fiiend- 
** ship, and connexions, have obtained for me. 

"The 



^ MMS. Florent. 
^ MMS. Florent> 
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^^ The difficulty of this buanes^, and his oMistant chap. 
diligence and attention, render the benefits he — £i- 
has conferred on us so important, that they oblige i^sa. 
not only me and M. Giovanni, but all those who •**• 1^ 
'^ belong to- us ; for I consider this &vour in no 
^^ other light than if I were raised fix>m death to 
'^ life.'' He expresses himself respecting the vice 
chanceUor ^th equal gratitude, desiring Lanfiedini 
to assure him of the sense he entertains of his 
&vours, which he cannot do himadfi ^^ because in 
^^ effect he feels the obligation too strongly, and is 
^^ more desirous of repaying it, when in his p(ywer, 
^^ than he can posdbly express.'' 



At this critical juncture, when eveiy hour waa 
pregnant with expectation, the hopes of LorenzQ 
WQie cruelly, though unintentionally, disappointed 
by Lanfi-edini, who, having a confidence of success^ 
wished to be informed by Lorenzo in what ipannev 
he should announce the gre^t events. ,Ta this end 
he enclosed to Lorenzo the form of a publick letter, 
which it might be proper to send, on such an occa- 
^n,'for the inspection of the citizens at large* 
Lorenzo replies'", " you will have time enough to 
" send for the form in which it may be proper to 
^' announce the news* The method you took bad 
" however nearly given rise to a great errour ; JTor^ 
" as I read your enclosure before your letter^j and 

** there 



X MMS. Florent. 
VOL. I. I 
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OH A P. ** there did nc^ appew either the w(»id, tfq(>y> cmt 

^» ** aiiy btfaer indication to that effect, 1 thought the 

1488. ** infonnatioa true, and was very near making it 

JSi. la. f^ pubtick. It seems to me of lUtle ccmsequence 

^* in what mamier you. communicate it. The tnisi-* 

^^ iiess b here so publiekly spoken of, that it can-^ 

♦*iK)t be more 80. You can tl^fore send no 

^^ intelligence that is not expected by eviery oiie 

^^ except myself; for, I know not how it is, I have 

'> 'never been able to codfide in the event" 



•->.-: 



, l%[is- hovviever ^eo^s to have been the last 
agony which Lorenzo had to sustain in this ksng 
conflict, for, on the ninth day of the same month, 
he received the consolatory intelligence, that his 
son was elevated to the dignity of a cardinal, under 
the tide of S. Maria in Domenica. ' Hisfeeliogs 
OR diis- occasion are best expressed in his own 
words, addressed to his envoy at Rome. ^^ Tlianks 
^^ be-to God for the good news which I received 
^^ yesterday aj; the ninth hour, respecting Messire 
^^Giovanni^ and which appeared to me so much 
.V:t..: . • • "the- 



'f .This 6vent was communicated to Iiim in a letter from 
the cairiiinal of A^jou, yet preserved in the Florentine' 
Archives* It is also adverted to in the Latin verses of 
Philoimasus, who has there in a spirit of poetick prophecy 
foretold the future honours of his patron, which he also 
lived himself to celebrate. Fide Carmin, lilust, 'Poet, 
Ital. torn FII.fi.\82. 
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*' the greater, as it was the less expected ; it seem- chap. 
•* ing so fer above my merits, and so difficult in - ^* 
** itself, as to be esteemed impossible. I have i^^s. 
" reason to hold in remembrance aD those ^vho ^^- *^- 
" have assisted me in this business, and shall leave 
a charge that they be not foi^otten by those who 
may succeed me ; this being the greatest honour 
•* that ever our house experienced." * * * « I 
** know not whether his holiness may be displeased 
** with the demonstrations of joy and festivity which 
** have taken place in Florence on this occasion ; 
** but I never saw amwe general or a more sincere 
^* exultation. Many other expressions of it would 
** have occurred, but I did all in my power to pre- 
•* vent them, although I could not wholly succeed. 
** I mention this, because the elevation of M. Gio- 
^* vanni was intended to have remained for the 
present a secret ; but you have made it so pub- 
lick in Rome, that we can scarcely incur blame 
in following your ejcample; nor have I been able 
to decline the congratulations of the city even to 
" the lowest ranks. If what I have dontPbe im- 
" proper, I can only say that it was impossible for 
" me to prevent it, and that I greatiy wish for 
" instructions how to conduct myself in future, as 
^* to what kind of life and manners M. Giovanni 
^^ ought to observe, and what la^ dress and his at- 
"»tendants ought to be ; for I should be extremely 
" sorry to begin to repay this immense debt by 
" doing any thing contrary to the intentions of his 
" holiness. In the mean time Mt. Giovanni re- 



a 

€€ 
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c H A Py " mains with me vx the house, which from yester- 

^' " day has been continually full of people. Advise 

1488. "me therefore what is to be done with him. 

^t. 13, « Inform me also, when you next write, what sig- 
^* nature or seal he ought to use. In expediting 
** the bull, you will, I am sure, use all due dili- 
<* gence, and will transmit it as soon as possible fcwr 
♦^ the satisfection of our friends. I send you here- 
** with the measure of his height, but in my eyes 
" he appears to have grown and changed since 
" yesterday. I trust in God you will receive due 
^* honour for your exertions, and that his holiness 
" will be pleased with what he has done. !• wish 
" for your opinion ^vhether I should send my son 
*^ Piero, as I intended ; because it seems to me 
" that a favour of this magnitude calls for no less, 
^Vthan that I should pay a visit to Rome my^ 
^' self.'' 

Politiano, to whom the early education of ,Gio^ 
vanni de' Medici had been intrusted, thought it 
also inoMmbent on himself, upon this occasion, to 
address to the pope a letter, in which he ha3 exhi- 
bited the character and early acquirements of his 
pupil in a very favourable light. Some allowance 
must however be made for the partiality of the 
tutor, and per^ps for the blandishments of the 
courtier ; nor are we implicidy to believe, either 
that Louis XI. was the most pious of kings, or 
|h4t Giovanni de' ^|edici, although from various 

circum- 
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circumstanced his proficiency was beyond his c h a p 
years, had realized in himself, • ^* 

1488. 
^ That fruitless monster which the world ne'er saw." jg^^ jj^ 

Agnolo PoUtiano to the suptente Pontiff Innocent 

Fill.* 



" Although the mediocrity of my fortune, and J^^SL^ 
the insignificance of my station in life, might ^^ i*°«*- 
jusdy deter me fi*om addressing myself to your 
hdiness, the vicar of God, and chief of the 
human race; yet, amidst the publick exultation 
of this city, and the peculiar satis&cdon which I 
myself experience, I cannot refi:*ain from express- 
ing my joy, and returning thanks to your holi- 
ness, for having adopted into the sacred college, 
Giovanni, the son qSl Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
die deserved favourite of his coimtry ; and for 
having thereby conferred on tlus flourishing com- 
munity, and on so noble a &mily, such high 
honour and dignity. Allow me also to congra- 

"tulate 



• 



■ In the preceding year Polidano had inscribed to the 
pope his elegant translation of Herodian, in return for 
which Innocent had not only written to him, but had pre-^ 
rented him with 200 pieces of gold. PoKt^ Eft. tib. viii. 
tp. 1, 2, 3, 4. Politiano had also addressed to the pope, 
soon after his e]|£|ration, a fine Sapphick o()e. PoUt. ofi. 
m^ 1498. 
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eHA4»« "tulate your holiness, that by this exertion of 
^- h " your own discriminating judgment, you have 
1488. " added to your other great distinctions immortal 
-fit. 13. "honour. Not to mention Lorenzo lumself, 
" whose favour you have perpetually secured by 
" this instance of your regard, where shall we find 
" a person more accomplished, in every respect, 
V than our young cardinal ? I shall neither indulge 
" my own feelings, nor flatter the choice of your 
" holiness. What I shall say is known to, and 
*** testified by all. He has had the happiness to be 
** so bom and constituted by nature, so educated 
** and directed as to his manners, so instituted and 
taught as to his literary acquirements, that in his 
* gdiius he is inferiour to no one, neither is he 
" surpassed by any of those of his own time of lijfe 
" in industry, by his preceptors in learning, or by 
** mature age in gravity and seriousness of deport- 
" ment. The native goodness of his disposition 
" has been so industriously cultivated by his lather^ 
" that be has never incurred censure by the slightest 
" levity or impropriety of speech. In his whole 
" conduct and deportment there is nothing that it 
** is possible to blame. At his early period of life 
" he has attained such a maturity, that the aged 
** recognise in him the genius of the vetierable 
" Cosmo, whilst we, who are younger, acknow- 
*^ ledge in him the very spirit of his father. His 
" disposition to religion and piety he may be said 
" to have imbibed with the milk^;hat nourished 
" him. From his cradle he has meditated on the 

^* sacred 
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*^ aacred offices of the church, to which he was chap. 

" destined by his provident &ther, even befbre his ^* 

^^ birth ; and the hopes entertained o{ hioa have U88. 

** been encouraged by many fiivourable presages.. 4b; 13k. 

^^ Such was the specimen which he had giveui 

*' whilst yet a child, of hb virtues and talents, ;that 

^* the. reputation of them induced that most wise 

^^ and most pious kin^, Louis XI. to judge him 

^^ not unworthy of the high dignity of an arch- 

^ -•bishop. You have therefix^ the king as your 

** precursor in the fevours you have bestowed. 

*^ He began the web which your hdiness Jbps 

** thought proper to finish. * * * * It is not 

'* requisite that you should number his years. He 

^^ has attained his virtues before his tinie. Doubt 

" not but he *will fill the august purple. He wift 

^^ not &int under the weight of the hat, nor be 

^^ dazzled by the splendour that surrounds him#. 

" You will find in him a person not unqualified fi)r 

'^ such a senate, not unequal to such a burthen. 

^^ Already he appears in full majesty, and seems to 

** exceed his usual stature." * 

Whatever credit the foregoing letter may confer 
on the rhetorical talents of Politiano, it must be 
confessed that it is not calculated to increase our 
&vourable opinion of his judgment ; as in attempt- 
ing with too much earnestness to conviace the. 

pope 

: i . ■ ■ 

a PoUt. Efi.Ub. y^SfLi. . 
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CHAP, pope of the rectitude of his conduct, it betrays a 

^* suspicion that such conduct stands in need of justi- 

1488. fication. Lorenzo hims^lfappears to have regarded 

JEt* 1 3. this laboured production with no great approbation. 
In one of his letters to Lanfredini he thus adverts 
to it. ^ " Messire Agnolo da Monte-Pulciiano 
" \vrites an episde to his holiness, which is sent 
" herewith, superscribed by Ser Piero, returning 
^' him thanks. &x. It is pretty long — He would 
" have been glad, had it been received in time, to 
*' have had it read in the consistory, and not merely 
" to his holiness. I think we should proceed cau- 
" liously in delivering it to the pope, to say nothing 
" of the rest I submit it however, to your judg- 
"ment." As no answer to this letter appears in 
the works of Politiano, it is not improbable that 
it was suppressed, in consequence of these cau- 
tionary and well founded remarks. ® 

It must however be acknowledged, that if Lo- 
renzo de' Medici ^vas indefatigable in obtaining 

for 



b MSS. Florent. 

* The publick thanks of the government of Florence 
were also transmitted to the pope, for the honour conferred 
on that city by the adoption of the cardinal de' Medici into 
the sacred college. The letter on this occasion was written 
by Bartolommeo Scala, then chancellor of the republick^ 
and is given in the CoUeetio veterum aiigtutt Ttionumentarum^ 
of Bandini,p—vf rfzzo, 1752. 
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forhis i^n ttife. honours and emolunients of cede- chap. 
siasdcal prefi^nBtot^ he di^layed an^qual degree ^' 
of iissiduity riii- i^eodjering him worthy of tfaem. 148». 
The early docility arid seriousness of Giovanni, the ^At u. 



profidency which he had made in his stuiUes, and umaAm or 
the disdtK^Ofui withwhich he Had been honoured^^ m«ucl 



entided hitn to i^ank as' an associate in thoaeineetingb 
c^ men 6i g&ikA and teaming whiqh oontinudty. 
took place IB the palace of theMedici. Among 
the prtliiiasors of the Pktonick phflosc^hy die chiei? 
p9aee was hdd by Marsilio Ficmo; - die audiority 
of Aristode was supported by his countryman and 
warm admirer^ JoaimesArgyropylus; iii classical 
and polite literatsice' Politiano had revived the: agei 
of Augustus; ^ wtilst Giovanni Picoixf Miranduti^ 
united in himself the various kinds of knowledge 
which were allotted to others only in' distinct J^or- 
dons. Conversant, as Giovanni dc^ Medici ^^as^ 
with these men, and residing under the eye of > his 
father, to whom every production of literature^and 
of art' was submitted as to an infallible jiidgQ, it 
wtas impossible that the seeds of knowledge and of 
taste, if indeed they existed, should not be eaJrly 

devdcpe4 



• f 



^ ^ Nimirum ad optimum indolem optima accessit in* 
stitutio, et felicissimi ingenii tui solo, longe beilissiihus 
obtigit cuhoFj politissimus iiltPoUtiamis; cujus opera non 
spinosis istis ac rixosis Uteris, sed veris illis, nee sine caus& 
bonis appellati^, ac mahsuetioribus, ut vocant, musis es 
initiatus, &c.'* Era$m, Ep, Ub. iL £p^ 1. ad. Leon. x. 

vok. I. K 



c% A'7? dfevdiE>ped m Im waai. Hersce .it is ^ildbabk that 

^* - &e bttBKiess <if *^ucaidon was |t>fbMiy las iddefbd it 

I4b^. ought to be to every yt>uhg!jpQQS(m9 Jfl*i WgNrt 

pmaisceA Adet reiitndnlsJaQd Jsn^yeiitieft swhic^ 
:i»i(lse^ii'diseQstith Itoo^ 
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tiins^ fineda}Sy:iiiKl'Otber..sp^^ of aQ^ientii^ 
ii^odeitLart, abq^bired by: die wealtf) 9Ad}m^ 9^. 
tinxioA itteiitioB M hSb ance^rs, ))^ £iist in^lj^bf)^ 
t^MrBeiish fob pcodEuclAQhs cf this ti^tjOire^ aiKl^^t 
^criminating judgmeM of their. n^ntSi^l^ 
tentteitd him, in Us futdro life, lifo it^ 
of.thep&blicktaste.in works oCat^ than he, troa 
of^ tbef ^pnil^tk xiieed in inattb^ :. 

r • J . • • 

•U-.i'.'M. ^ V». • . . • , . . . -t ■ , .• • 

^ Tfa^iye^tkfid mind oFGiovanni de' Media Ivfias 
not howfevir. wHoliy.ieft to the chance of pixnnifit 
eubus cuitiydtiorf.. Besides the assistance of. Po^ 
Uttano, .^bdliadihe chidT duection <^ his^t;ttdi(e8t 
he ci^i^attd to h^e received instructions in the Gi!e^ 
lani^a^.fi-6m -Qemetrius Chtf condyles and Petrm 
':dS0MSkL^ ^ both of whom were .Greeks by birth* 
ili$ ^education was also promoted by Bernardo 
Michdozzi, who was one of the private secretaries 

of 



. r.-. 



'x -e 



Mench. vita FoUt.p, 98. Lettrca tie Langh^. ttfi, 'Bifykt 
Jbiet* Jtt. Leo. x. .Many other {^iarsons are meixtiOBed by 
difTerent author? as haying been his instructbrs^ but perhaps 
without sufi^ieut foundation. 
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of Ms father, and eminontly skilled both in aacient c h a f. 
and modem BteratiH-e ;' but his principal^^reiJtor L 



in his riper studies, was Bernardo Dovizi, better i**^- 
known by the name of Bernardo da Bibbiena. ^ — 
This degant scholar and ind^tigable statesman'^ Do^isu 
was bom of a respectable femilyat Bibbiena, in 
the year 1470, and was sent at the age of nine 
years to pursue his studies iri Florence. His femily 
connexions intttxSu^ him into the house of the 
Mediei, and such was the assiduity ^mAi which he 
availed himself of the c^rportumties of instructicMi 
fliere affixrded him, that at the age of sey^iteen, 
he had attained A great lacSity c^ Latin ccHnpo^ 
sition, and was soon afterwards selected by Lo- 
renzo as one of his privsite secretaries. When 
the honours of Ae church were bestowed on Gio^ 
vanni de' Medici, the principal care of his pecu- 
niary concerns was intrust^ to Bernardo; in the 
executioil of which empl6yment he rendered Ms , 
patitHi sudh important services, and conducted 
himsdf with so much virffence and integrity, that 
some have not hesitated to ascribe to him, in a 
considerable degree, the fiiture eminence of Ws 
pupil.' Notwithstanding thd serious occupations 
in which Bernardo was engaged, in his temper 
and manners he was affable, and even &cetious, 
as appears by the representation given of him by 

Castiglione, 



^ PanvinU^ in vita Leon. x. 
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CHAP. C^stiglione, In his Liifro del Cartegianoj in whidi 
i> he is iutroduced as <Mie of the interlocutors. Nor. 
1489. ^d he neglect his literary studies, of which he 
Mt. u. gave a sufficient proof in his celebrated coo^y. 
La Ccdandraj which although not, as Boxsut have 
s^serted, the e^liest comedy which mod&m times 
have produced, deservedly obtained groat reputa* 
tion for its author, and merits, even at this day, no 
small share of approbation. The high rank which 
Bernardo obtained in the church, and the distin- 
guished part which he acted in the political transac* 
tions of the tim^, will frequently present him to 
our nodce. Of his character and talents diflferent 
opinions have indeed been entertained; but, h)s 
tide to eminent m^t must b^ admitted, whilst he 
claims it under thp sanction of Ariosto. ^ 

Defects inthe But whilst itixuiy bc prcsumcd, that the subse-^ 
Giovanni de* qucut houoiu^ and success of Giovanni de' Medici 
^ are to be attributed in a great degree to hb earljr 

education, and to the advantages which he possess* 
ed under his paternal roof, it must be ^owedy that 
those defects in his ecclesiastical character, which 
were afterwards so apparent, were {^-obably d&; 
rived from the s^me source. The associates of 
Lorenzo de' Medici were much better ac- 
quainted with the writings of the poets and the 
doctrines of the ancient philosophers, than with 

the 



^ Qrland. Ftsrioso. Con^ xxvi. 9t, 48, 



k^ 
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die dogmas of the christian fidth. Of tfie fid- chap. 
lowers of Plato, Lorenzo was at this time con- ^* 
^dered as the chief. He had himself arranged and U89. 
methodised a sjrstem of theology which inculcates -At 14. 
opinions very diflferent from those of the Romish 
church, and in a forcible manner pdnts out the 
object of supreme adoration as one and indivisible.^ 
Hence, it is not unlikely, that the young cardinal 
was induced to regard with less reverence those 
doctrinal points of the established creed, the heUef 
of which is considered as indispensable to the cleri- 
cal character; and hence he might have acquired 
such ideas of the supreme being, and of the du- 
ties of his intelligent creatures, as in counteracting 
the ^irit of bigotry, rendered him liable to thtf 
imputation of indifference in matters of religicm. 
A rigid economy in his household was certainly not 
one of the first qualifications of Lorenzo, and the 
exam^de of the father might perhaps counteract hb 
procepts in the estimation of the son; whose liber- 
ality in fiiture life, too often carried to profiision, 
reduced him to the necessity ci adopting those 
measures for the supplying his exigencies, which 

gave 



* r. VAltercaTume^ Cafdtolo. This, together mth other 
poems of Lorenzo de' Medici and several of his contempo- 
raries, has been given to the publick by Messrs. Nardini 
and Buonaiuti, in an elegant volume under the title of '^ Pos- 
^ SIS DEL Mao. Lorenzo de' MbdicI) e dx altri suoi 

^ AMICIE CONTEMPORANBI.'' Lfmdroy 18Q1. Vo 
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c A F« gtare rise to consequences of the utmost importance 

^^ to the christian world. From the splendid exhiln* 

1489; tions which were freqtiently dis|da)red in tbe city 

Mc JA. of Fk)rence, he probably deidved that relidi for 
^milar entertainments which he is supposed to have, 
tsarried, durn^ his pontificate, to an indecorous^ if 
tvot to a culpable excess; whSst the freedom and 
indeceiky of the songs with which the spectacks 
rf Florence were acccwnpanied,* of many of. which 
Lbreh26, M^s himself' the author^ could scancdijp' 
have iailed to banish at intervals that gravity of 
teotiage which the young cardinal was dired^ed to 
support, aiid to sow* those seeds of dissipatioQ 
w^h afterwards met with a more suitable climafe 
in the fervid atmosphere of Rome. ' . 

i«pairt te ^ht nomination of Giovanni de' Medici to* the 
atpisa. dignity of cardinal, was accompanied by a cdndi« 



tion that he should not assume the insignia of 
rank, or be received as a member of the college 
for the space of three years. This restriction was 
considp^ by Lorenzo as very un&vourable to his 
views. His remonstrances were however meflec- 
tual; and as the pontiflp had expressed his wishes, 
that during this probationary interval, Giovanni 
should pursue the studies of theology and eccle- 
siastical 



^ The Catiti CamoBcialeBckiy and Canzone a baUoy of trhich 
some account is given in the Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
i. 304. 307. 4/0. frf. 
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siastical juriqprudence, the youiig cardbud ;left cVit^P* 
Florence, and repaired to Pisa, wliereby lhefe»«-,__^^ 
tions of Lorenzo, the academy had lately /.been,' i.^?-( 
reestablished with great aplepdotir, M^ j^aQeZ-^t. 14. 
he had the advantage gf receiving mstnictions fi^OBOt. 
IlUppo Dedo and Bartolommeo Sps^zUii, t^ QH>£^ 
celebrated professors of civil and pontifical tew ^ 
Italy.'' \/VTiili3t..a resident ia Flortece, he fcpd 
frequendy visited the monastery of CinSialdt^) 
ivfaene he formed an intimaby w^ jPietro Del&uOp 
and Faullo Justiniano ; the. tattxm 'of tVbom . he 
f^arded as his model and in9tructpr, the latter as 
a^second parent. Theadva]itag!£s^whichherec}^ved 
in hi& youth fit>m thSs society were nojt iorgotteii in 
his riper years, when he eoifEbr^ maog'&imini 
CQ the monastery, aduiowkdging withvgfoat satis^ 
£iction, that he ^^ hadnot only-spentmuchof his 
^' time, but had almost Deceived; hi3 ^education 
^Vthere."^ 






Whilst Criov^nni/de' Medici, l>y a conatant hu fcthe* 
intercourse with mm of rank, Jbalei^ and leatning; ^ a^ 
wis thus acquiring^ia iimd Hbynformaticm, and auiT*** 
seriousness of diq^oi^tttient miuch beyond his years, 

'foi.; his 



■*M*a 



k Abr, vita Leon. x. ft. 10. 

' ^ — — Adolescentiac su« tempore, ..non fiolum Teraa- 
tus, sed pene educatus fuerit.*' 

Fm^.m iVita Leen.XfP^ 10. 
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o H A 1»;^ Kis ' fiitfaer was indc&tigable in his endeavours to 
^^- i^^evail on the p<^ to shorten the period of his 
H9d. probation. Piero Alamanm^ one of the Florentine 
eiivo;^^^ at Rome> in a letter which bears date the 
dghth day of January, WOO,"" thus addresses Lo- 
renzo* ^^ I made my acknowledgments to his 
^ holiness for the fevours received fix>m him in the 
" person of M, Giovanni, giving him to under- 
^^<stand how agreeable they were to all the citi- 
*/ sens of Floretidf!^* and how highly they esteemed 
** Ihe obKgaticas^il then ventured, m terms of 
^^ the utmost re^)ect and civility, to touch upcm 
^^^ that part oi the business, the accomplishment 
^^ of which is so earnestly desired, the publick 
^> assumpsion of M. Giovanni ; alleging aA the 
^'reascMis which you suggested to me, but at 
^^ the same time assuring him that the city of 
" Florence, and you in particular, would be 
" perfectly satisfied with his determination. Ift 
" reply he spoke at considerable leng^ ; in the 
" first place observing, that the mode which 
^Vhehad prescribed was intended to answer the 
*^ best purposes, fas he had bgfore explained by 
f^ means of Pier Filippo (PatuMfini). He then 
■ ^ entered on the commendation of M. Giovanni, 
!^ and spoke of him as if he had been his own son, 
" observing, that he understood that he had con- 

" ducted 



. lb jpabr. in vita Laur, Med. in adnotj /»• 301. 
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" ducted himself with great propriety at Pisa, and chap* 
** had obtained the superiority in some disputation, ^* 
" which seemed to give his holiness great plea- U90. 
^* sure. At last he expressed himself thus : Lecme JEx. is 
** the fortunes of M. Giovanni to me^ for I consider 
" Mm as my own son^ and shall perhaps fnake his 
^^ promotion publick when you least expect it; for 
** it is my intention to do much more for his interest 
" than I shall ntviv express.^^ In order to promote 
this business, and to try the temper of the cardinals^ 
Lorenzo despatched to Rome his kinsman Rinatdo 
Orsini, archbishop of Florence, but he derived 
no advantage from this measure ; and indeed from 
the letters of the good prelate on this subject, it 
appears, that he was but ill qualified tot the in- 
trigues of a court**^ The motives which induced 
Innocent to persevere inr the terms which he had 
prescribed, are more fiilly disclosed in a letter from 
Pandolfini to Lorenzo, dated the nineteenth day 
of October, 1490;° from which it appears, that 
the pope could not admit Giovanni into the college 
of cardinals without either giving oflPence to others 
who had not been received, or receiving the whole, 
which he did not think proper to do ; as he consi- 
dered the state of suspense in which the cdlege 
was kept, as fevourable to his views and interests^ 

During 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ii.^ r 
" MSS. Florent, 

o Fabr. vita Laur, in adnot,fi, 3Q^. 
VOL. I. 1 
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CHAP* During the early years of Giovanni de* Medici> 
^* he had a constant companion and feflow student in 
1490. his cousin Giulio, the natural son of Giuliano de* 
Mi. IS, Medici, who had been assassinated in the horrid 
^^!^.^^.^^ ccHiispiracy of the Pazzi.^ The disposition of 
of Capua. Qiulio leading hiiu when young to adopt a mili- 
tary life^ he had been early enrolled among the 
^ght3 of Jerusalem ; and as this profession united 
the characters of the sddier and the priest, he was 
spon afterwards, at the solicitation of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, endowed by Ferdinand, kii^ of Na^es, 
with the rich and noble priory of Capua, q Grave 
in his depcNTtment^ steady in his femily attachments^ 
and vigilant in business, Giulio devoted himself 
in a particular manner to the fortunes of Giovanni^ 
and became his chief attendant and adviser through* 
out all the vicissitudes of his early life. On the 
elevation of Giovanni to the pontificate, the ser- 
vices 



P Ammirato (Ofiusc. iii. 108.^ places the birth of Giulio 
one month, and Machiavelli (Stor. Fior, tib. viii.J several 
months, after the death of his father. It appears, however 
from yet more authentick documents, that he was bom a 
year before that event, viz. in 1477 ; and was consequently 
two years younger than his cousin Giovanni de' Medici* 
Ufe qf Lorenzo de' Medici v. i. 196. 4to. ed. Panvinius, 
the continuator of Platina, in his life of Clement VII. has 
ibOowed, in ^s respect, the ertt>neous accounts of the 
Italian historians. 

' Ammirato Ofiusc. v, iii. 102. MSS. Morent. 
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vices of Giulio, who was soon afterwards raised to crap. 
the rank of cardinal, became yet more important ; i* 
and he is, with great reascm, supposed not only to U90. 
have carrfed into execution, but to have suggested, Mx. is. 
many of the political measures adopted by Leo, 
and to have corrected the levity and prodigally of 
the pope by his own austerity, prudence, and 
regularity. It did not however appear, on the 
subsequent elevation of Giulio to the pontificate by 
die name of Clement VII. that he possessed in so 
eminent a degree those qualities for which the 
world had given him credit; and, perhaps, the 
genius and talents of Leo had contributed no less 
towards establishing the reputation of Giulio, than 
the industry and vigilance of the latter had concur- 
red in giving credit to the administration of Leo X. 

The long expected day at length arrived, which, 
was to confirm to Giovanni de' Medici his high 
digni^', and to admit him among the princes of 
the christian church. The ceremonial of the inves- 
titure was intrusted to Matteo Bosso, superiour Giovanni de* 
of the monastery at Fiesole, whose probity and ccww the 
learning had recommended him to the favour of J^^*;*'***^"' 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and who has thus recorded 
the particulars of the investiture,'' which took place 

bn 



■■ The original is given from the Recufierationes Fesu*^ 
lana of Matteo Bosso— -in App. to the Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, vol. ii. JVb, 65. Ato. ed. 
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c H A P« on the ninth day of March, 1492. *^ On the even- 
^* " ing of the preceding day, Giovanni ascended the 
1492. " hill of Fiesole to the monastery, simply clad, and 
Mi. 17. " with few companions. In the morning, being 
" Sunday, Giovanni Pico of Mirandula and Jacopo 
" Salviati, who had married Lucretia, one of the 
" daughters of Lorenzo, arrived at the monastery 
" with a notary, and accompanied the young car- 
" dinal to the celebration of mass, where he took 
^* the holy sacrament with great devotion and 
" humility. The superiour then bestowed his 
" benediction on the sacred vestments, and receiv- 
^* ing the bull or brief of the pope, declared that 
^* the time therein limited for -the reception of 
** the cardinal was expired; expressing at the 
^' same time his most fervent vows for the honour 
** of the church, and the welfare of the cardinal, 
^* his father, and his country. He then invested 
" him with the pallium, or mantie, to which he 
• ■ added the bir^tuniy or cap usually worn by car- 
" dinals, and the galerus, or hat, the distinctive 
" emblem of their dignity, accompanying each 
" with appropriate exhortations, that he would use 
" them to the glory of God and his own salvation ; 
" after which the friars of the monastery chaunted 
^* at the altar the hymn, Feni Creator. ^^ The 
cardinal having tiius received a portion of the apos- 
tolick powers, immediately triecj their efficacy, by 
bestowing an indulgence on all those who had 
attended at the ceremony, and on all who should 
on the anniversary of that day, visit tiie altar at Fie- 
sole, 
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sde. The company then retired to a repast ; after chap. 
which Piero de' Medici, the elder brother of the ^' 
cardinal, arrived from the city, accompanied by a i*^^- 
party of select friends, and mounted on a horse of -^t- *^- 
extraordinary size and spirit, caparisoned with 
gold. In the mean time an immense multitude, as 
well on horseback as oa foot, had proceeded from 
the gate of S. Gallo towards Fiesole ; but having 
received directions to stop at the bridge on the 
Mugnone, they were there met by the cardinal, 
who^Was conducted by the prelates and chief magi- 
strates of the city towards the palace of the Medici. 
On his arrival at the church of the Annunciataj 
he descended from his mule, and paid his devo- 
tions at the altar. In passing the church of the 
ReparatUy he performed the same ceremony, and 
proceeded from thence to his paternal roof. The 
crowds of spectators, the acclamations, illumi- 
nations and fireworks, are all introduced by the 
good abbot into his faithftil picture ; and the rejoi- 
cings on this event may be supposed to be similar 
to those which celebrate, with equal delight, a 
royal marriage, a blood stained victory, or a long 
wished for peace. 

On the twelfth day of March, 1492, the cardi- 
nal de' Medici quitted Florence, for the purpose 
of paying his respects to the pope, and establishing opitB fio^ 
his future residence at Rome. He was accompa- sukatRonew 
nied to the distance of two miles from the city by 
a great number of the principal inhabitants, and 

on 
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q B A r» on the evening of the same day he arrived at his 
^* abbey of Pasignano, where he took up his abode 

1493. for the night. His retinue remained at the neigh- 
■^ bouring town of Poggibonzo, whence they pro- 
ceeded the next morning, before the cardinal, to 
Siena. The inhabitants of that place being thus 
apjHized of his approach, sent a deputation to attend 
him into the city, where, for several days, he 
experienced every possible mark of attention and 
respect ; which he returned with a degree of urba- 
ni^ and kindness that gained him the esteem and 
affection of all who saw him. From Siena he 
proceeded by easy stages, towards Rome, havii^ 
on his way been entertained by his relations of the 
Qrsini &mily. At Viterbo he was met by his 
brother in law Francesco Cibo, son to the pope,^ 
who with many attendants, had waited his approach, 
and accompanied him to Rome, where he arrived 
on the twenty second day of March, in the midst 
of a most abundant shower of rain. Notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather, he was met by 
many persons of rank, who attended him to the 
monastery S. Maria in Popolo, where he reposed 
the first night after his arrival. On the following 
morning, all the cardinals then in Rome came to 
visit him, and immetKately led him to the pope, 
who received him in full consistory, and gave him 
the holy kiss ; after which he was greeted with a 

f similar mark of respect £rom each of the cardinals, 

and his attendants were permitted to kiss the feet 
of the pope. On his return to his residence) the 

rain 
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rain still continued to pour down in copious tor- c h a F. 
rents, and as the luxurious convenience of a ^* 
modem chariot was then unknown, the cardinal U93. 
and his numerous attendants, were almost over- JBx* 17. 
whelmed in their peregrinaticms. In the perform- 
ance of these ceremonies, we are assured by one 
of his countrjnnen, that he surpassed the expecta- 
tions of the spectators ; and that in hb person and 
stature, no less than by the decorum of his beha- 
viour, and the propriety of his language, he 
displa}red the gravity of a man, and supported 
the dignity of a prelatje. Such are the authentick 
particulars of the first entry into Rome, of one 
who was destined to revive her ancient splen-^ 
dour. The dignity of history may p^haps reject 
the unimportant narrative of processions and cere- 
mcmials ; but the character of an individual is often 
strcmgly marked by lus conduct on such occasions; 
and the interest which that conduct generally 
excites, is a sufficient proof, that it is consida^ 
by the publick as no improbable indication of his 
fiiture life and fortunes. 

Notwithstanding the numerous avocations whicli 
engaged the cardinal on his arrival at Rome, he 
ioA not fail to communicate to his fiither every 
particular^ which occurred. In reply, Lorenzo 
tnunsmitted to him that excellent and affectionate 
letter of paternal advice, which may with oHifi- 
dence be referred to as a proof of the great talents, 
and uncommon sagaci^ of its author ; and which, 

as 
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c H A P. as having been written only a very short time 
^* before his death, has been, not inelegantly, com- 
14-92. pared to the last musical accents of the dying 
^t. 17. swan.* 



^n^it At the tune when Giovanni de' Medici took 

eminence m 

the college, j^jg g^^ '^ ^^ sacrcd collcge, it was filled by many 
men of acknowledged abilities, but of great diver- 
sity of character ; several of whom afterwards acted 
an important part in the affairs of Europe. The 
eldest member of the college was Roderigo Boi^ia, 
who had enjoyed upwards of thirty five years the 
dignity of the purple, to which he had, for a long 
time past added that of vice chancellor of the holy 
see. He was descended from the Lenzuoli^ a 
respectable family of the city of Valencia in Spain, 
but on the elevation to the pontificate of his mater- 
nal uncle, Alfonso Borgia, by the name of Calixtus 
III. he was called to Rome, where, changing his 
name of Lenzuoli to that of Borgia, he was first 
appointed archbishop of Valencia, and afterwards 
cardinal of S. Nicolo, being then only twenty five 
years of age. The private life of Roderigo had 
been a perpetual disgrace to his ecclesiastiotl 
functions. In adhering to his vow of celibacy, he 
had alleviated its severity by an intercourse with a 
Roman lady of the name of Vanozza, who, by the 

beauty. 



■ Fabr. in vita Laur, Med, Afip, fi, 312 ; and for this 
letter, v. Life of Lor, de* Med, ii. 146. 
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beauty of her person, and the attractioas of her chap. 
manners, had long possessed the chief place hi his ^^ 
afl^tions. His attachment to her appears, however, 1493. 
to have been sincere and uniform, and although Mt, if. 
his connexion was necessarily disavowed, he re-> 
jgarded her as a legitimate wife. By her he had 
several clidldren, to whose education and advance- 
ment he paid great attention. Notwithstanding the 
irregularity of his private life, his acquaintance with 
the civil law, and with the politicks of the times, 
had procured him the honour of many important 
embassies, on one of which he had been deputed 
by th^ pope, to accommodate the differences that 
had arisen between the kings of Portugal and of 
Aragon, in respect of their claims on the crown 
of Castile. Roderigo was not, however, formed 
by nature for a mediatcx-, and returning without » 

having eflfected the object of his mission, he had 
nearly perished by shipwreck in the vicinity of 
Rsa, one of the vessels which accompanied him 
having been wholly lost in a violent storm, with 
one hundred and eighty persons on board, among 
whom were three bishops, and many other men of 
rank and learning. If the character of Roderigo, 
who afterwards became supreme pontiff by the 
name of Alexander VI. is to be taken on the impli-^ 
cit credit of contemporary historians, this calamity 
was not gready alleviated by the escape of the 
Cardinal ; on the contrary, had he shared the same 
' fete, his destruction would have been a sufficient 

compen- 

VOL. I. M 
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c » A p/compensation to the woiid for the loss of aQ tfie 
^* rest, 

At. 1^. Another member of the coHege was Franicesco 
Piccolomini, the nephew of Pius II. the cdebraied 
Eneaa S^tvhis. He had also long ei^}'ed his 
dignity^ faaying^ been created cardinal by his unde 
in the yea* 1460, when only seventeen years of 
age. The purity of his life, the regularity erf hi^ 
conduct, and his zeal ia ^schar^ng the duties of 
his station, formed a striking ccoitras^ to the pnx 
fligacy and ef&ontery of Roderigo Borgia, and 
occasioned him to be cbosen by lus colleagues to 
hedl those wounds which Roderigo had^ in the 
course of his pontificate, inflicted on the christian 
world ; but the short space of time in whidbl ke 
administered the affairs of the chiu*ch, under the 
tiame of Pius III. frustrated the hopes which had 
been formed on his elevation. Among those who 
had been nominated by Sixtus IV. was Giuliano 
della RovereJ, cardinal of S. Pietro in Fmcola^ 
The ambition and military spirit of this prelate 
Itemed to have marked him out for a di&reat 
emplojnnent ; but in those days the crosier and 
the sword were not incompatible, and GiuliEaio 
made his way by the latter, rather than the former^ 
to the supreme dignity which he afterwards enjoy- 
ed, by the name of Julius II. By the same 
nomination there stUl sat in the college, RaffiieQe 
-Riario, cardinal of S. Giorgio, who, under the 
directions of his great unde Sixtus I Va had acted 

aprin- 
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a principal part in the Uoody conspiracy of die ci< a p. 
Pazzi. In assuming his seat among the firthers of >* 
the christian church, Giovanni de' Medici there- 1492. 
fore, found himself associated with one who had Mt. 17, 
as«sted in the murder o{ his unde, and attempted 
the life c^ his &tli^ ; but the youdi and inexperi- 
ence of Rkrio, had alleviated the enormity of a 
crime perpetra^ted under the sancti(m of the su- 
preme por^ff, and subsequent transactions had 
occum^ between the femilies o( the pope and of 
tihe Medici, which might have oblitenAed the 
r^nembnmce of this event, had not the paUid 
coui^enance of the cardinal occasiotially recalled it 
to nund.* AmcHig those (rf'royiA or of noble birth, 
the prindpal rank, aft^ the death <^ Giovanni 
d'Aragona^ scm erf* Ferdinand kmg of Naples, was 
doe to Ascanio, brother of Lodovico Sforza, who 
suj^orted the dignity of lus office with great sfksn- 
dour. The fioniUes <^ the Orsini mA tlve Colonna, 
generally maintamed a powerful intierest in the 
oonsistcMy, and the noble fiunily of the Carafia, 
"which has long ranked as one of the principal in 
the kii^om of Naples, had also a representative 
in the person of Oliviero Caraffii, who had been 
nominated by Paul IL and was c»ie of the most 
respectable members in the college. 

Among the cardinals who had been nominated 
by Innooent VIII. at the same time with Giovanni 

der 

« F. Ufe qf Lor. dc' Med. i. 189. 
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p 9 A P. de' Medici, was Pierre d'Aubusson, grand mastec 

^* of Rhodes, upon whom that honour had been ccm-r 

U93. ferred as a reward for having surrendered into the 

Ml. 17. custody of the pope, an illustrious Turkish fiigi- 

zixim, bro- tive, who had been compelled, by the r^e of fira-, 

suita^ Baja. tcmal rcscutment, to seek for safety among those 

TJ^'Z' of a di£Ferent nation and a diflFerent fiuth. On the 

SJ'pSe.**^ death of Mahomet, m the year 1482, that ferocious 

conqueror left his extensive dominions to his two 

sons, Bajazet tod Zizitn* Bajazet was tempted to 

avail hhnself of the powerful plea of primogemture 

t^ the exclusion of his brother, who had end^ 

voured . by pei^ooal merit, to compensate for ths 

pn^nsions qf seniority. The principal leaders of 

the Turkish troq>3 were divided in their attach* 

inent3 totb<two brothers, and perhaps th^t circum^ 

tstancei* rather than the courage or ccmduct oi the 

duke of Calabria, ddivered Italy from the devasta* 

tion with which it was threatened by the Turks^ 

when they had possessed themselves of the city of 

Otranto. After a striate of some ye^rs and 

several > bloody engagements, victory decl|u*ed fiv 

the elder brother, and Zizim, to avoid the bow 

string, threw himself into the hands of the grand 

master of. Rhodes, whilst his wife and children 

nought a refuge in F»gypt, under the protection of 

the Sultan, The reception which he met with was 

highly honourable both to himself and his protector ; 

but the grand master, conceiving that his longef 

Gontinuanee at Rhodes might draw down upon the 

\s]m^ the whole power of the Turkish 3tate, sent 

him 
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him to France, whence he was soon afterwards chat. 
transferred to Rome, into wiiich city he made his ^* 



publick entry on the thirteenth day of March, 1489. i^^'* 
Considerations of policy, if not of humanity, in- -**• i^. 
duced Innocent to receive him with great kindness ; 
and Francesco Cib6, with a long train of nobility^ 
was deputed to attend him into the city. On his 
being admitted to an audience of the pope, in full 
consistory, he deranged the solemnity of the cere- 
mony ; for, notwithstanding ^e mstructions which 
he had received, to bend h^s knees and kiss the 
feet df his holiness, he matched firmly up to him, 
9nd appUed that mark of respect to his shoulder. 
A chamber in the apostolick ^)alace was allotted for 
his residence, and a guard appointed, which, under 
the pretext of doing him honour, was directed to' 
prevent his escape^ In this situation an attempt 
was made to destroy the Turkish prince, by Cris- 
toforo Castagno, a nobleman of the Marca d*An» 
cana^ who having entered into stipulations for an 
immense reward, by the terms of which, among" 
other advantages, he was to be invented with the 
government of the island of Negropohte, repaired 
to Rcxne^ for the pmpose of executing his treache- 
rous task. Some suspicions, however, arose ; and 
it being discovered that he had recently returned 
from Constantinople, he was apprehended by order ^ 
of the pQp^> ^nd confessed, upon the rack, his 
atrocious intentions. Those apprehensions which 
B^azet Goukl not extinguish whilst his brother was 
Uving, he endeavoured to alleviate by prevailing on 

the 
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c :e A p. the pope to retain him in secure custody, for which' 

^^ he repaid him by the bribery of christian relicka^ 

1^2^ . and the more substantial present of considerabte 

-^ ^^' sums of money; and Zizim acconUngly remained 

a prisoner at Rome until the ensuing pontificate of 

Alexander VL** 

Notwith- 



" On this occasion the Turkish emperour transmitted 
to the pope the head of the sfiear which fiierced the side qf 
Jesua Christ, This relick, according to an ancient chroni- 
cle, had been preserved at Constantinople before the cap- 
tore of that place by the Turks^ where it had beea ooa* 
eeal«d by a citizen, from whom it was purchased by the 
emperour, for 70,000 ducats. Some doubts arose among 
the members of the college, as to the authenticity of this 
relick, it being contended by some, that the true spear 
was at Nuremberg, and by others, that it was presenred 
in the Sainte Chafielle at Paris; but Innocent disregarded 
their objections, and directed that the present should be re* 
ceiyed in a solemn processicm, in which it was carr^ bf 
the pope himself, on the day of Ascension, enclosed in a 
case of crystal. He was, however, so fatigued with the 
labour, and so oppressed by the tumults of the crowd, that 
he was unable to finish the ceremony. Bureard. Dtar, afi, 
JVoticea des MSS, du Roi. i. 94. The rage for collecting 
relicks, seems at this period to have been at its height. . hi 
the of&cial letters of Bartolommeo Scala, as chancellor of 
the Florentine Republick, we find one addressed to tl|e 
grand Turk, requesting his interference with the inhabitants 
of Ragusa, to induce them to deliver up the left arm qfSe,, 
John the Bafittat^ which they had intercepted in its way td 
FlotOict. Band. Monument, fi, 17 • 
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Notwkhstanctng the tranquiHity which Italy had c h a f. 
for some time enjoyed, the rumours of approaching ^* 
csdamidcs were not unfrequent. Those alarms and t^W. 
denunciations which have generally preceded great '^ ^'^ 
pubtick commotions, although they may not arise ^^1^ "^ 
from any supernatural interposition, are not always »^«- 
to be wholly disregaFded. On the a|^roach of 
the storm, the cattle, by a native instinct, retire to 
shelter ; and the human mind may experience a 
secret dread, resulting from a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, which although not amounting to 
demonstration, may afford strong conviction of 
approaching evUs, to a person of a warm and en- 
thusiastick temperament. Those impressions which 
he is ready to impart, the publick is prepared to 
receive; and the very credulity of m^kind is itself 
a proof of impending (ianger. Whilst the city of Flo- 
rence trembled at the bold and tenifick harangues 
of Savonarola, who was at this time rising to the 
height of his fatal popularity, a stranger is said to 
have made his appe^irance at Rome, who, in the 
habit of a men^caiit, and witii the appearance of 
an ideot, ran through the streets, bearing a crucifix, 
and foretelling, in a strain of forcible eloquence, 
the disasters that were shortly to ensue; particu- 
larly to Florence, Venice, and Milan, With a 
preci3ion, however, which a prudent prognostica- 
tor should always avoid, he ventured to fix the 
exact time when these disorders were to commence ; 
and had the.still greater folly to add, tiiat an angelick 
shepherd would shortly appear, who would collect 

the 
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jCH JLV. the scattered flock of trae believers into the h 
•^' venly fold. But the prescribed period havi 



g 



.1492. dapsed, the predictions of the enthusiast w( 
^t .17 . disregarded; and he had the good fortune to sii 
into his ori^ai obscurity, without having 
rienced that fete, which has generally attend^=d 
alike the jHX)phets and pseudo-prophets of all 
and all nations. 



CHAP. n. 



1492. 



t I I 



STATE of literature in Rome— Pomponias L^us— Call} 
machus Experiens— Paolo Cortege— Semfino D'Aqmla 
—•State of literature in other peirts ^f Italy— Nea^litan 
academy— OioTanni Pontano-^His Latin poetry com- 
pared with that of Politiano— Gi^opo SanaEzaro*— Hi3 
Arcadia-— A^id other writings— Enmity between the 
Neapolitan and I^orentine scholars— Cariteo—>6iher 
itiembers of the Neapolitan acltdeihy*-— State or litera- 
ture in 'FerranH-«>Tht two Stroz2if^HBoiardo>-^Arid9f^— 
Francesco Cieed<*-HNicolo Lelio Cesmico— Giiidabaldo 

.. da. Montefeltri duke of Ut^ii^f^tanoeaQq G<mzaga 

inarquid of Mantua— Battiata Mantuano— >Lodovico 

Sforza encourages men of talents— Lionardo da Vinci 

—Eminent scholaraat the court-of Milan*-The Benti- 

. ,vogli of Bologna— Codrus Urceus-r^etrus Crinitus— 
AJdb MaDuziO) lus'acquaintance with Alberto Pib, lord 
- of Carpi, and Pico of MiranduisHrHis i^ptiyes ' for un- 
dertalung to prinf and pubCsh the works of the 'so^cients 
—Establishes his'pi^s at VeiuceyVand founds ah .aca- 
demy there-^Progress and success .of hi^ undertaking. 



..Ml. i .. . . • ; J 



niLTHOUGH many. causes concurred to render chap 
he City J as Rome was then emphatically called, ^^' 
he chief place in Italy, yet it was not at this time 
iUstinguished by the number or proficiency of thos^ 
scholars whom it produced or patronised. An 
voL\ J. N attempt 



1492. 

Mt, 17. 
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I 

CHAP, attempt had been made in the pontificate of Paul II. 

^^' to establish an academy, or society for the research 

1492. of antiquities ; but the jealousy of that haughty and 

Mi. 17, ignorant priest had defeated its object, and con- 

state of li- signed the wretched scholars to the dun&:eon or 

^^*«- the rack. Among m6se who had survived his 

^|^jj^»M barbarity was Julius Pomponius Letus, who by 

his various writings antllr^fatigable labours, had 

^t this early period tjeen of no inconsiderable ser- 

yi^/tq tl^ csui^ge (^litex^^ TQ;^ testamentary 

JkMMW c^iBfirtQloiQiiA^ PlatiQ% whohad. been 

Im 'cottipcirada in His istilcycsy 4Did hish feUcrw suf- 

*fer' to Mi mirfoHfunes, and Wlto'tfied in thfe year 

l4^i, l^ompohttis \v^ htdfebli^, fof i cbniifhoK^ous 

aii4if hon^sijpie ■ residence in .?^jine, . swrounded 

vw^., pleasant gai4saB an4j)}Qiita^ons of Wei, 

wbettiie yet lived at an «ydvaoced «jgie^ devofaed to 

ttfe sddiety ©f his-»twAiy friend*». '*'"■ Hfe ifeoeiate 

■•■*:\'"" . •• ■ ■ mpo 

-*'*'• •- 1 ■ ..'<•}.' •.If. ^. _. :. 'v J .f 

.* l^pmponiu^ derived Ms . origin from .Calabria, . ^d Is 
Supposed to have been pF ilteg^dmate. t)ikh ; but Jhi3 pa- 
renUge^ and *even his ^real name^ 1^^ the te- 

searches of his ad'inirers. The appellation of Julius Pom- 
ponius I^etus he doubtless assumed as an academical or 
sctiolastick distinction ; but the name of Letus wks some- 
tiijies exchanged for thut of Fortunatua^ or InfoMBiatifSy^LS 
the.pircumstances of his situation "seemed to require : and 
^Vdsyhls iapposes that Julius I^omponius Sabimls is no 
'^Miter^^^ the sa^tteperson. {Bi HUior. Latines, Ub,m. 
yz* 6i5.i From the letters of Potitiano, it appe^ tbata 

irec^uent 
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Filippo Buonaccorsi, better known by hb acade* chap. 
mkal name of CaUimachus Expmem^ had q^t- _ ^^* 

frequent communication silbsisted betvreen these two emi" 
nent scholars, and that Pomponiut iraa accustomed to fiir* 
nish his learned friend with auch curious nioBume^ts of 
antiquity as his researches supplied* We also learn from. 
Crixiitusi that Ponaponius transmitted to Lorenzo de* Me- 
dici ah antique marble, which exhibited the order of the 
months of the year, and of the Roman calendar ; and the 
{Sequent commemoration of the family of the Medici, in . 
the letters of Pomponius, manifests the good understanding 
that subsisted between them, which was probably increased 
by the arrival of the cardinal in Rome. The works of 
Pomponius are very numerous^ and many of them have 
frequently been reprinted \ but his most useful production 
is his description of the antiquities of Rome. Erasmus 
commends the unaffected elegance of his style. ^ Pompo- 
^' nius L^etus, eleganti& Romani cpntentus, nihil affectavit 
" ultra/' Bartolommeo Martiano (disB. VoaM. ii. 242 J ha? 
justly appreciated the merits of this early scholar, whom 
be ranks with Tortelli and Blondo. *< Scrips^re nullf> 
^' pene discrimine, vera pariter et falsa, apta atqueinepta; 
*^ tamen eos qui primi omnium banc scribendi provinciam 
<< aggressi sunt, ob earn causam non indig^os laude existi- 
« mavimus, quod ad plura utilioraqiie invenienda viam 
" posteris ostendisse videmus." To Pomponius we arc 
also indebted for the earliest editions of several of the Ro-» 
man classicks, and among others, T^entiua Varroj Ven. 
Mti^.fo. SitiuB Italicu9^ JRomgy 1471,^0. Quintua Cur- 
ttu9j Romaj per Georgfum Laver^ absgue anni nota, ColV' 
mella^ published, with the Rd Buatiat ' Scri/itorea^ Bonon, 
1494, wher^ he styles himself Pomponius Fortunatu^, in 
consequence of which he is cited by the bibliographer, de 
^jure, as a distinct author. Bibliogr. Iiutr, J^'o, 1527. 
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c H A P. ted Italy under the impressions of teirour, excited 

iJ* by the cruelty of Paul, and sought a refuge in Po- 

1492. land; where, under Casimir and John Albert, the 

JSx, 17. successive sovereigns of that country, he enjoyed 

caiumacinis £qj. scvcral vcars some of the chief offices of the 

^xpenens. ^ 

state. The distinguished favours bestowed on him 
by those princes could not fail of exciting the re- 
sentment of their subjects, who were jealous of 
the interference, of a foreigner and a fiigitive; but 
the virtue or the good fortune of Callimachus were 
superiour to the attacks of his adversaries, and he 
retained his eminent station, with undiminished 
honour, to the close of his days. ^ 

But 






^ This illustrious scholar was bom at San Gemignano, 
of a noble family, in the year 1437. On associating him- 
self with Pomponius in the Roman academy, he relinquish- 
ed his family name, and adopted that of CalUmachtiSy which 
he probably thought expressed in Greek the same idea as 
Buonaccorsi in Italian. His addition of Exfieriena is cdn« 
jectured by Zeno to have arisen from the vicissitudes which 
he met with in life ; biit this is to suppose, that he did not 
assume it till after those vicissitudes had taken place. 1\ 
is more probable that he merely meant to infer, that all 
true knowledge must be founded on experience. His 
flight to Poland is thus adverted to by Cantalicio, a con- 
temporary poet, and prelate of the church. It mu^t he 
premised, that the name of Paul II. was Pietro Barbo. 

" Callimachus, Barbos fiigiens ex urbe furores^ 
" Barbara qua fuerant reg^a, Latina fecit." 

His history of the affairs of Hungary, which he wrote ^ 

t&e 
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But although the misfortunes which had befallen chap. 
this early institution, had considerably damped the ^^* 
spirit of improvement at Rome, yet the disaster i^^^- 
was in some degree repaired by the talents of Paolo -^ 15^» 
Cortese; who, at an early period of life, had sig- Paoioowr 
nalized himself by his dialogue De hominibus doctisy 
which he had inscribed to Lorenzo de' Medici. ** 
The approbation which Politiano expressed of this 
youthful production, was such as that great scholar 

was 



tese. 



the instance of the great Matda Corvino, is preferred by 
Jovius to any historical work which had appeared dince the 
days of Tacitus. Vo98, de Hist. Lat. Ub, iii«/i. 619. He died at 
Cracow, in the year 1496. His remains were deposited in 
a tomb of bronze, with the following inscription : 

Philippus Callimachus Expebiens, natione Thua- 
ciiSy vir doctiasimus, tUrmaque fortune exemfUum imi" 
tanduntj atque omnia virttuia cultor firMpuua^ divi 
oHm Cazimiri et Johannis Alberti, Folonia re- 
guMj aecretariua accefitiaaimuaj Relictia ingenitj ac 
rertim a ae geataruniy filuribua monumetUia, cum aum^ 
mo omnium bonorum m^trore^ et regia domua^ atque hu' 
jua reiftub^ incommodo^ anno aaluHa noatra^ Mccccxcri, 
calendia JVovembriay vita decedena^ fdc aefiultua eat. 

c The dedicatory epistle, is as honourable to the talents 
of the author as to the character of the patron. The work 
itself met with great applause; and the friends of Cortese 
advised him to publish it ; notwithstanding which it re 
mained in MS. till the yeaf 1734, when it was given to the 
pablick by Manni, fitmi a copy found by Alex. Politi, at S*. 
Gemignaoo. 
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CHAP, was seldom induced to bestow; not because, he 

II' was jealous of the talents of others, but because 

14937 he was sincere in his commendation of their work9f 

-fit If. and was enabled, by his own proficiency, to judge 
of their merits and defects. Some years afterwards^ 
when Cortese was appointed one of the iqx)6tdlick 
notaries, a new institution was fonhed by him, the 
members of which met under his own roof^ and 
passed their time, without fc^mal restrictions, eitlm: 
in the perusal of such works as his elegant library 
supplied, or in conversation on literary topicks* 
Besides his treatise before mentioned, he was the 
author of many other works; ^ but his preipature 
death prevented the world from reaping the iUft 
fruits of his talents and his labours. 



Serafino 
d'Aqaila. 



Among those who attended the literary meetings 
of Gortese, was the poet Serafino d' Aquila. At a 
time when the Italian language was yet struggling 
to devest itself of its impurities and defects, the 

works 



^ Among these are his treatise De Cardinalatu^ and se- 
veral theological works. THrab, Storid della Lett. ItaL vol, 
\i.fiar. 1, /i» 85, 232. In another department of letter^ 
he was however excelled by his brother Alessandro, who 
was one of the most elegant Latin poets of that period, as 
appears by his heroick poem, entitled Laudea bellies Matthim 
Corvini HungariaregU^ CarmJlluBtr, Poet. Ital, m» 157, 
From this piece it ^>pears, that Alessandro had followed 
the fortunes of this great piince, who was not excelled in 
his love of literature by any monarch of his time. 
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works of Serafino were not without some share of c fi a p« 
merit. He was born at Aquila^ in Abruzzo, of a "* 
respectable family^ arid passed a part of his youth- 449^. 
ful years in the court of the count of Potenza; ^ ^^ 
where he acquired a knowledge of musick. Re- 
tnming to his native place, he applied himself for 
three years to the study of the works of Dante and 
pf Petrarca, after which he accompanied the cardinal 
Ascanio Sfqr^a to Roriae. During his whole life 
Serafino seems to have changed the place of his 
residence as often as the favours of the great held 
out to him a sufficient inducement. Hence we 
^d him ^ucccisiyely in die service, or af the courts 
of the king of Naples, the dulce of Urhino, the 
:inarquis ol* Manti,ia, the duke of Milan, and finally 
-x)f Cesar Boi^i^ Nor must we wonder, that 
"Serafino was soi>ght for as a companion, to alleviate, 
the anxiety, of ti^i^ the languor of greatness j 
for he superadded to his talent fi^r poetical compo- 
sition, that of singii^; extempore verses to the lute, 
and was one of the most celebrated Impromimtori 
of his time. This circumstance may sufficiently 
explain the rtiason of the superiour degree of repu- 
tation which he obtdned dui*ing his life time, td 
that which he ha^ sinc^ enjoyed. ^ 

Such 



« The works of Serafino Were often reprinted in the 
eariy part of die sixteenth century. The first edition is 
that of Rome, 1503 ; but that of the Giunti, 1516, is the 

• , • f 

most beautift^l atid correct. Amidst the hasty effusions 

of 
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c H a:p« . Such was the state of literature, and the talents of 

^^' its chief professors in the city erf Rome, at the time 

149a. when the caxxlinal dc' Medici took up his residence 

*• fixr^ ; stndit must be confessed that, notmthstandhug: 

State of lite- , , , *^ 

ratare in the laudablc excitions of the few distinguished scho- 

, other parts ^1 

ofltaly. tors 



of Serafino, we sometimes meet with passages which 
prove him to have been a genuine poet ; as iii the opening 
of his Capitolo to Sleep : 

^< Placidp sonno, che dal ciel in terra 
^ ^< Tacito scendi a tranquillar la mente, 
^^ £ de' sospir a mitigar la guf rra ! • ... 

'^ Ben £u tu spesso i miei desir content!. 

" Che in lieto sonno a me conduci quella,^ 
<< Che pasce il cor de si luhghi tormenti; 



^9 



■.''\. 



These lines seem to have been imits^ted by the celc^.rated 
Giovanni della Casa, in the sonnet beginning, 

^' O sonno, o della queta, umida, ombrosa^ 
" Notte, placido figlio.*' 

And more evidently by Filicaja, the finest modem lyrick 
poet ofltaly, about the year 1700, in his terzine, M Sonno. 

" Cara morte de* sensi, oblio de' mali." 

Serafino died in 1500, in his thirty-fourth year. On his 
tbmb, in S. Maria del Popolo, was inscribed the following 
hyperbolical eubglum, by his friend Bernardo Accolti : 

f * 

"Qui giace Serafin: partirti or puoi ; 
" Sol d*aver visto il sasso che lo serra 
" Assai sei debitor agli occhi tuoi/* 
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lars before motioned, that place had oiot hitherto c A a p. 
brought forth diose fruits which mi^t ha^ beiop ii> 
e:^pected from the munificeijice qt r Nic]v)Ia8 iV*, and U9a^ 
the example of Pius IL Nor i». it to be denied, 4(1- it, 
that in almost every other cky pf Italy, the ixiterests 
of letters and of science wq[e attepiM^ to- ^ 
mcMce assiduity than in thechief ^ace; ia, Christen- 
dom. At Naples an iUiusft}ious,|^aiid; of '.^dars 
had, under better auspices, /iositituted an acadonyj 
which had subsisted for many years in great credit. 
Of tlus.the celd)]raited ]^patanp..wafi at this time the 
chief director, whence it has usua% b^end^^qt 
minated rA^ academy of Fgmam^f c Jtymi .h^w^ J^J^^ 
ever, originally Htstablishied, inthe-i(^igi^5^fAlfoi;^ 
so I. by AntQmo fieecat^eUi^ ^Qartolonuofo JFaciq^ 
Lorenzo Valla, and other ^najneot men, ^hoojrthat 

^ On eQtering the Neajiolitaa i^i^^jd;^^ P9ata^ 
his baptismal naiHe cf Guwanm for Jatnariiu. This custon^ 
is pleasantly ri£culQ<l jby Ariostb, & Bis wixK satire, ip^ 
scribed t6*Pl6trb Bembp. ' ' ' '^'^ "i- - ■ ' ' * ^ 

^< n nome> che d' Apostolo ti detinpy 

<^ O d*alcun iftinor santb, rt>lulrir^andcr~ 

^ Christiano d* acqua^ pon d* altro ti fennoi . 
« In CoftticorinPomfidmdy vai miitandSi i"; "'' ; * 

** Altri Pietrp in Fierioj altri Giovamli' ^ '^' ^^' . 

^ In Jano e in Jovian vi riconciando; 
<* Quajui chei nqme i buon giudicj i&gtaiht, ^ ' 

« E che quel mieglio t*abbia a fer foetej' '^ 

"Che nob fara lo studio di mdlt" ^i."* * 

VOL. I. 
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cn itf'i'^ gr^ ipkbtm' of lieiters had dttracted to his court* 

^\^ T%e pIKfe^ oC nsseialAy was denominated the Potli- 

i4i^\ TO/and ^bek^ fdtuirted near the residence of Becca- 

iSt. fiTv t^/^ distmgt&sh^ sdiolar; and feyouii^ i^ 

AUbHSfa, ^^^ its^ari&dsrf ^nd roost oonstant visiter. ^ 

After '^^'dtaftisf^Beecat^ffiy his^nd and disd^ 

pfey ll^antalil), w^ sipj^cnnted chief of ^ iK»demy 

and ufidet^ hi^-diii^^i^ it tos6 <^ li caasiderable 

degree irf %espe(*tril^tjr* 



FoQtaiitt* 






rticrdy to their tefcnte,hav^ etgoyed a degree of 
«p=ot«a«gnlg.«^ to PW™. His writings. 
bbth^ Vtfie and prose, are eitn^Jnety numerous i 
^feioranni ^ut, As^^tf^cjr 'aTC wJlolIy' iH the Ldtin language, b^ 
"^^^ camick- h€ cntifiicfated armmg llhbse, who, at tfc»3S 
pericid, laboured, with so much asi^duity and sim^< 
ces sy in the improvement of their native tongi^B^ 
The versatility of his talents, and the extent of ^fc 
^dteA6lS3c^acdu5S^eAts, arie-c^ evinced "* 
his wprks^flxprc^j/* ip wpicn Jie appears siicp-^cs 
sivelvasa grammarian, a PQlj^^yy ^i^y3tpnL^ni 

. asatirs^ 

^ For sp^^.^c;90>int. of Beccatelli^ v. IJfjt a/* X©r. ^<r' 



>..&j. J I •/ i . X- 



jOl. :t.^i:: v^ ' •■ . .'.-.. •; :» :.■...'■. 
" First, 4:oliQp^Qd- and pub)ifihe() ^der thje directions of 

Pietro Sui^nMinte^ by Aadrea d'Afioli at t^enice, W. I 

1518. Voli^Ti, and iii| \519, Svo.- afterwards publishedat 

Baaily 1538. 
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a satirist, a natural and a moral philosopher. These chap. 
writings are now, however^ in a great degree, _iii_ 
consigned to oblivion; nor is it difficult to account 1498. 
for the neglect which they have experienced. His -**• IT, 
granunatical treatise de Asfdrationej in two books, 
instead of exhibiting a plulosc^^cal investigation 
of geneial ruk^, degenerates into an ill arranged 
andtiresome catalogue of particular exan^les. Nor 
do we feel more inclined to indulge such a trial of 
om* patience, c»> account of the instance which he 
^^es of the orator Messala, who wrote a whole 
book on the letter s. In natural philosophy his 
writings chiefly relate to Ac science of astronomy, 
in which he appears to have made great proficiency; 
tut they are at the same time disgraced by a Se- 
quent mixture of judicial astrology; and afford 
a convincing proof that, when an author buUds on 
£dse grounds, and reasons on &lse prindj^es, the 
-greater his talents are, the greater will be his ab- 
surdities. His moral treatises are indeed the most 
valuable of his writings ; but they are injured by 
the unbounded fertility of his imagination, and ex- 
hibit rather all that can be said on the subject, than 
all diat ought to be said. From some scattered 
passages, it appears, however, that he had formed 
an idea of laying a more substantial basis for 
philosophical inquiries tjban the world had there- 
tofore known and had obtsuned, though in dim 
and distant prospect, a ^mpse t>f that nobler 
edifice, which, about a centufy afterwards, was dis- 
played in all its ^oportions to the immortal Bacon, 

and 
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fi HAP. and in comparison with which^ the airy ^bricks of 
^^* the schoohnen, like the magick castiie^ dF romanGe, 
■1492. have vanished into smoke.^ 

Of the satirical talents of Pontano, if we take lus 
Bis Latin Jsiftus as a specimen, no very fevourab^e opinion 

poetry com- * * # * 

pared with can bc enteilmned. ^ His poetry is, however, end- 

tiaoo. tied to great approbation, and will always rank 

him, if not the first, in Ae' very first rank of 

modem Latin poets. Under his contrcA that 

language 



i '* De spe itaquidam mihi persuadeO) brevi fore quod 
^ dixi, ut et philosophia dariorem formam induat, cum- 
<^ que una sit et certa yeiitas, minime futura sit tarn Tarn 
<< et lubrica, et qui eloquentiam sequuntur habeant nude 
<< &cilius hauiianty quod exomare verbis possint.'* P91U. 
de ObedienHa. Tirab. Storia della Lett. Ital. vLfiar, L/^ 397. 

^ This is a kind of drama, in which a traveller, an inn-* 
]teeper, and a courier, are . introduced, rejoicing in the 
restoration of peace, which the courier attributes to l^e 
exertions of Pontano. The blessing^ of peace ai^ them 
ebaunted by a chorus of priests, after which Altilio, Pardo^ 
and Cariteo, three of his most intimate friends, lament 
together the insanity of Pontano ; who has of late devoted 
all his time to the soothing, feeding, .and decorating an amf. 
Pontano soon afterwards appears, accompanied by his gar* 
dener, with whom he holds a long and serious conver^tion, 
on the grafting of trees, and the improvement of his garden. 
A boy then brings in his favorite om, and Pontano deterr 
mines to wa^h and comb him > but begintbg at the tail is 

moieatedl^ 
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languaige displays an ease, a &cUity, a grace, to c h a f. 
which it had been for upwards of a thousand years ^^* 
a stranger ; and in the series of Latin writers, his 1^93. 
works may be placed next to those of the Augustan -^t. i r. 
age, which they will not disgrace by their proximi- 
ty. They display a great variecj/^ of elegiack, lyrick^ 
mid epigrammatick productions ; but his Hendcca- 
syllabi are preferred to the rest of his Writings.* An 
eminent critick has not indeed hesitated to give 
Pontano the preference in point of elegance, to 

Politiano 



n'lolested by a very natural circumstance. He then undeiv 
takes to perform that operation on the head} when in 
return for his kmdness, the stupid ammai seiies and bites 
'him by the hand, and Pontano finds, too late^ that they 
who attempt to vash the face ^fan 099^ lose both their aoaji 
an^^ labour, << Asino caput qui lavant, eos operam cum 
*< sapone amittere." This piece has been said to refer to 
the duke of Calabiia, who, as Pontano thought, did not 
isuflBciently repay the services which he had performed, 
in efiRscting a peace with the pope, in the year 1486 ; but 
if Pontano was capable of this gross abuse of the son of hia 
great patron and bene^Eictor, whom he constantly celebra- 
ted with the most open flattery, he deserves as much 
censure for the malevolence of his purpose, as for (he im- 
bedlity of its execution. 

' The Poetical remains of Pontano were published in 
3 Vols. 12mo. the first by Aldo, in 1513, the second by 
Andrea d' Asola, the associate and successour of Aldo, in 
1518. 
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CHAP. Politiano himself.'" Ncx* wiU a candid judge be 

Ji« inclined to opppse this ojMiucm, as &r as relates to 

U92. ease and fliicfnc}^ (ii style; that of Pontano heii^ 

^t. ir iinifonnly graceful and unl^boiu-ed, whilst in th^ 
of PoUtianOi an lattempt ixiay at tunes be perceived 
.to force the genius of the language to the expres- 
sion of his own ideas. But if an inquiry were to 
be instituted into the respective merits of these 
great men, this circumstance alone would not be 
sufficient to decide the questicxi. The subjects on 
which Pontano has treated, are mostly of a general 
nature: amatory verses, convivial invitations, or 
elegiack effusions. Even in his Urania, or poem 
|m the>tarS| and his Harms Hesperidum^ or poem 
on the cultivatioa of the orange^ he seldom treads 
at any great distance firom the track Of the ancients. 
His sentiments are therefore rather accommodated 
to the language, than the language to his sentiments. 
But with Politiano the case is reversed: with a 
more vigorous mind, and a wider range of thought, 
he disdained to be limited to prescriptive modes of 
exjx'ession, and in embodying his ideas, relied on 
his own genius. Hence, whilst Pontano is at 
sometimes an imitator of Virgil, . and at others 
of Horace, Catullus, or Propertius, Politiano is 
himself an original, and owns no subserviency to 

any 



m " Politiano adhuc politior/' BorrichiiUy de fiotiUy 
afl, Blounty Censura authorum, 502. 
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any of the great writers of antiquity ; whom, how« chap* 
cver^ he has shown that he was ca^mbk of inuta)di^» ^* . 
had he chosen it^ with great exactness. Pontano ^499. 
may therefore be alloivsed to take the precedence of iEL \7. 
Pc^tiano,. with respect to the grace and facility of 
his verse, without detracting fixHn the intrin^ck 
merits of that sound scholar and \'ei7 extraoidmary 
man.** 



Aaxiaro. 



Not less cdehrated than the name of Pontano, Giac«fK» sv 
is dmt ol his friend and countryman, Sanazzaro, 
who is equ^ dlsdnguished by the excellence of 
his Latin and Italian compositions. He was bom 
at Ns^ks, in the year 1458,. of a respectable &nuly, 
which claimed consai^inity with San Nazzaro, 
one of the saints of tfie Ikman church/ Under the 

iHstrucdons 






^ The political and literary labours of Pontano^ and the 
clurf circumstancea of his publick and private life, are 
commeiKiorated in a beautiful elegiack poem of hiA friend} 
Sanazzarb. Eleg. lid. i. EL 9. Ed. Comin. 173 1 . 

^' Qm primus patrios potuit liquisse penates.** 

® By a lingular coincidence, Sanazzaro was bom on the 
very day devoted to that saint, being the twenty-eighth ^ay 
of July. Of the opulence, the rank, and the achievements 
of his ancestors, he has left in his writings many memo- 
rials. From these it appears, that his &mily was originally 
of Spain, and that NiccolO} one of his ancestors, followed 
Carlo Durazzo in a high military capacity, when he obtain- 
ed 



1 
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CHAP, instructions of Giuniano Majo, Sanazzaro chiefly 

^^; acquired the knowledge of the Greek, and Latin 

^^^^' languages, the latter of which he cuhivated in an 

^'^"^r eminent degree. On entering into the Ncj^litan 

academy, he relinquished his appellation of Griacopo, 

and adopted the name of Actiiis Syncerus, by which 

he 



ed po&sestion of the kingdom of Naples. Hh services 
were repaid by the princely reward of the castle of Mon« 
dragone^ and an extensive territory in the province of 
Lucania) which were enjoyed by Giacopo, his sony the 
grand&ther of the poet, till he was deprived of them by. his 
opposition to the dissolute conduct, and oppressive mea- 
sures, of Joanna, the sister and successour of Ladisfaus, 
king of Naples. From that period the possessions of his 
£inuly were -considered as inferiour to their rank; and, 
although they still enjoyed an honourable independence, 
their reduced state, and lost honours, are a frequent sub- 
ject of the poet's complaint. Arcadia^ firosa 7, CrUfio vita 
di San, fi, 2. His nativity, on the feast of San Nazzaro, 
Is commemorated in the following inscriptive lines, on 
dedicating a chapel to that ssunt, and in many other parts 
of his works : 

" Divo Nazario. 
^' Natali quod, Dive^ tuo, lucem editus hausi ; 

<( QuQd tua nascenti lux mihi prinia fuit i 
^' Actius hoc riguo parvum cum fgnte sacelhim 

<< Dedico ; tu nutu fiic rata vota tuo ; 
^< Ut quae Sextiles lux venerit ante calendas 

<^ Quarta, sit hie generi bis celebranda meo ; 
^< £t quod solennes revocat tua festa per aras ; 

<^ £t quod natalem contigit esse meam.'* 
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]^ is usually known. The friendship dT Pontano, chap. 
and his own merits, recommended him at an early ^^* 
age to the fevour of Ferdinand, king of Naples, uw. 
and of his sons, Alfonso and Federigo, to whom, Mt. 17. 
throughout all their calamities, he maintained an 
unshaken attachment. For the amusement of these 
princes he is said to have written several drama* 
tick pieces in the Neapolitan dialect, which highly 
delighted the populace ;p but perhaps the earUest 
assignable date to any of his works, is the year 
1492, when the great events and changes which 
occurred in the world, by the expulsion of the 
Moors from Grenada, and the cUscovery of Hi* 
spaniola by Columbus, attracted in a high degree 
the publick attention in every part of Europe. It 
is indeed a singular coinciddice, that in the same 
year in which the Spanish sovereigns freed their 
country from die opprobrium of a foreign yoke. 
they should themselves have commenced a similar 
invasion on the natiu^ rights of others. The dis- 
covery of the new world gave rise to many singular 
and extravagant notions, which are striking proofs 

of 



p « Nd pur oggi ^ fatto antico in Napoli, fra gli altri 
<< suoi compontmenti, uno, detto dal volgo di essa Citt^, 
^ GUomeroy ndme conveniente all' opera, in cui si raccol*- 
^^ gono tutte sentenze, e voci goffe, del parlare antico 
^ Napolitano, con digressioni molto ridicole, segni non 
<< oscuri della ferdlitd dell' ingegno di esso poeU." CrUfia^ 
v^ vita San. fi 9. 

VOL. I. P 
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c iH A p« of idle credulity of die age.^ But die conquest t£ 
J^' G«Jna(da ^was cdebrated dvxm^ont all Chmteiu 
U93. <jom ; ' ^pd with |>articular splendour at Na^fes, 
^'^^» the sovereigns of which were so neariy allied, both 
by blood ^oA marriage, to the reigiimg femily of 
^uun. On diis occasion Sanazzaro produced a 
dramadck poem, which was perfcxtned befiire 
Alfonso, duke of Calabria^ at Naples, on die 
fourdi day of March, 1492.' Nor was it ariy by 
the labours of die pen diat Sanazzaro obtained die 
fevour of his gneat patrons. The contests which 
arose in Italy had called forth the military talents 
of Alfonso, who, after having expelled the Turks 
from Otrantjo, fought the battles of his country 
with various success. In these expediticHis he 
was accompanied by Sanazzaro, who in his Latm 

poems 



^ Monaldeachiy Commentarii Htatoricij lid, xvi. £d. 
Ten, 1784. Bemboj Istoria Fenetay Hd. \i, 

"• An account of the rejoicings in London, on this 
occasion, may be found in Hollingshead's Chronicle 

■ The plan of this piece is extremely simple. Maho- 
met iirst appears lamenting his defeat, and flying before 
the Christian army ; after which Forth and Joy successively 
enter the stage, in appropriate habiliments, and exult in 
his defeat, and the representation terminates with a mas- 
querade and a dance.' This Farsa^ as it appears to have 
been entitled by the author, remained in MS. till the year 
1719, when it was published at Naples, and has since bee& 
usually annexed to the Italian writings of Sanazzaro. 
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poeix^ frequently adverts to M& i^^&e esqplbife, eVA p; 
wilh the coivsciousness of one whose servke^'httVe — lit-. 
been neither unknown noK imknpc^rtftrft. t499. 

At if. 

Of the writings of San^zai>€> in-his^ native lan-^ "*• ^'^''^' 
guage^ the most celetnnted is his Arcadia, whieh, 
fior the puii^ 4^ ^tyle^ and eleganee of expression, 
|s aUoved tafaaKre excelled all that Italy had befoi^ 
produced. TUft pecforaianoe is si^ a s^eeies ^ 
draix^ in which, the inteitocutors express Aem- 
selves inverse;^ but every dialogue is preceded by 
^ introdoctioQ in a kind of poetical prose, tfa^ 
$i]|ipQ8ed i^alect^of Arcadian ^lepherdi^ If thi$ 
^^pkuses with which this piece was received, and 
the co9i¥(icndatiQns bestowed uposi it in the life^ 
time of the author^ be considered iis inadequax^e 
proofs bf its merit,, the numerous e^idoasof il) 
which appealed in the course of the ensiusig century, 
are a more xmccpnv&cai testinooiigr of itsnei^cellenoe; 
and the latest historian of Italian literature acknow- 
ledges, that after the lapse of three centuries, the 
Arcadia is |ustly esteemed as one of the most ele« 
gant coiripositions in the Italian language.* It nuisl^ 
however, be confessed, that this piece is, not now 
read without sona^ effort against that involuntary 
languor, which works of great loigth^ and.Ktde 
interest, never fidl to occasion. This may. perhaps 

• • ' be 



t T^rab, vii. fiar. 3. fi, 74i. A6but 60 editions of the 
Arcadia appeared before . tke j^nl^ I W>» 
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c H A f . be attributed to the alternate recurrence of prose 
^^' and verse, a species of composition, which has 
14?2- never sucoeeded in any age, or in any country, 
J^t 17. and which even the genius of La. Fontaine could 
not raise into celebrity ;° to the use of poeti- 
cal prose, that hermaphrodite of literature, equally 
deprived of masculine vigour atid of feminine 
grace ; to the repetition of the vet-si sdrucdnJif 
which termin^jte every line with a rapidity approach- 
ing to the ludicrous, and prevent that variety of 
pauses which is essential to numerous compositicxi. 
If to these causes we ddd the very inartificial, and 
almost unconnected plan of the poem, and the total 
want of varied in the sentiments and charaicters, 
we shall be at no loss to account for the present 
neglect of a work, which may, however, be esiteem- 
ed as a production of uncommon merit at the time 
when it appeared, and as having contributed in an 
eminent degree to form and to refine the Italian 
tongue, 

And«tiier • ^^ howevcT^ thc Arcadia of Sanazzaro had 
writings, never been written, his sonnets and lyrick pieces 
would have secured to him the distinction of one 
of the chief poets that Italy has produced. It has 
indeed been supposed, that if the increasing cde- 
brity of Pietro Bembo had not deprived Sanazzaro 
of the hope of being considered as the principal 

restorer 



.t^^amtfi^mmmmmmmmfm^ 



^ LtB Amottra dt Fsyehe (JT de Cf^dan. 
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restorer of Italian Uterature, he would have pursued chap. 
that object with still greater energy and succes8.v ^^* 
The rivalship of these two eminent men, whilst it 1492* 
rather cemented than relaxed the friend^p that JKt. 17. 
subsisted between them^ eventually led them to 
pursue, by a kind of tacit consent, each a different 
path to &me ; and whilst Bembo persevered in 
.cultivating his native tongue, Sanazzaro turned all 
bis powers to the improvement of his talents for 
Latin poetry, in which department his productions 
will unavoidably occur to our future notice. 

Wheii we advert to the great degree of attention 
paid to the cultivation of polite letters, both in 
Naples and in Florence, at this period, it may seem 
extraordinary that so little intercourse subsisted 
between the scholars in those places. In the £pis' 
tola of Politiano, we find indeed a letter fit>m him 
to Pontano on the death of Ferdinand of Naples, En«ityb«- 
written in the most respectful and flattenng terms ;w Neapoaua 
but no answo: to this letter appears in the collection, tineschoian. 
and as it was customary for Politiano to insert the 
replies of his friends, we may be assured, that 
either none was returned, or that it was not calcur 
lated to do much honour to the person to whom it 
was addressed. It also appears, that Pontano had, 

on 



^ Criafio. Vita di San. fi. 34. et, not. 63. 



c H A p* 01^ sooae fcmier occasicHi, excuse^ ii^iBfidf froB^ 

ii> the task of carrespanidence ; to which, Pdtliano, 

1493. with 201 unusual degree c^ condeseensioni, replies, 

Mt. LT. ^' you have my full c(»3sent, a3 long aef I know 
^^ you honour me with youf esteem» not oolf , not 
^^ to. reply to my letters, but even not tcv read 
^^them." This indiffsrence (»i the part of P(xitaBO| 
who has, cm naoceasiim introduced thenai!9ie ^ 
Politiano in his works^ may perhs^ be taken as no 
equivocal indication of Ins disreg^,; whilst lu^ int}^ 
macy with Scak and Man^s, the avQwed en^iflf^ 
of Politiano, may serve to confirm the suspicion. 
But the works of Sanazzaro aSbrd examptes of 
more direct hostility^ In the year 1489, Politiano 
published his Miscellanea j in which he cpnjecti^^ 
that Catullus, under the emblem of his sf&txow^ . 
concealed an idea, too indecent to be moreiiilly 
expressed.'' Why this observaticxa shouM excite 
the resentment of the Neapolitan scholars, \gbo 
were by no means remarkable for the moral: puri^ 
of their compositions, it is not easy to discover ; ' 

but 



^ This he infers from the conclusion of an epigram of 
Martial; ' 

" Da mi basia, sed CatuUiana, 
" Qu3B si tot fiierint quot ille dixit, 
^' Donabo tibi passerem CatuUL*^ 

Polit. MUceL lib. i. cap,. 6. 

y Pontano had himself not only commented on the 
works of Catullus, as appears by an epigrun o£ Sai^us^aro, 

Dc 
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le epierams of Sanazzaro are some c *h a p. 



addressed 



preach of which Scala had set die example) in i49f. 
which he witfi great severity alludes to this ciiti- ^^ ^^ 
cism, which he treats with die utmost ridicule and 
Gontempt/ Not satisfied vifiAi this attack, he 
returns to the charge ; and, m another oopf <^ 
verses, bestows on the object of his resentment 
&e m^t unqualified abuse.* In other parts of his 
Works he inveighs agiE^nst certain authors, who 
contanunatt the precincts of Parnassus by tfadr 
envy and their malignity; among whom it b 
highly probable duit he meant to include the Flo- 
rentine scholar.^ As Politiano was, of all men 
living, the most imlikely to submit to these insults, 
without areply, we may be ^owed to conjectm^e, 

Aat 



Ve emendatione Catidli ; ad Jovianum^ but had adopted and 
amplified the idea of Politiano in an epigram, which he 
entitles Cut d&naturtis mt auam columbam, Ofi, fiott, i. 
232. 

' Sanazur. JSfdg. IU>. i. J^. 6^. • 

" Ait nescio quis PuUcianus." 

A piece much more remarkable ^r its indecency than its 
wit, and infinitely more reprehensible than the passage to 
which it adverts 

* lb. Efi. 61, 

** Eleg. Hb. i. EL 11. In maiedicos detracteres. 
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« « 

c H A P. that Aese hostile pieces, at whatever time they 
^^* were written, were not made puUick till after hb 
1493; death. 

JEt. ir. 

Anodier member of the academy, and disdn* 
guisbed literary ornament of Naples, was the poet 
Cariteo, whose &mily name has been lost in his 
poetical appellation. He is said to have been a 
cvifM. native of Barcekxia, and it appears fix)m his own 
writings, that he was connected by consanguinity 
with Massimo Corvino, bishop of Massa, who 
also held a place in the academy.^ Of his friendfy 
intercourse vidtfa the first scholars and chief nobi- 
lity df Naples, and even with the individuals of 
the reigning fimily there, his wc»*ks afford innu- 
merable instances, whilst in those of Sanazzam 
and Pontano, he is frequently mentioned with par- 
ticular affection and commendation.^ Hiswritings> 
which are wholly in the Italian tongue^ are charac- 
terised 



^ ^^ £ ttt, Corvino mio, poi chlo ti mostro, 

<< Che di sangue e d'amor scm teco giunto, 
<' Parla di me con penna, e con inchiostro.*^ 
Cdriteoy contra i rmdcvoUy injine, 

^ Thus Sanazzaro: 

^< Quin et rite suos genio Chariteus hbnores 
" jPra&heat, et festas concinet ante dapes.** 

Mltg. Mb. i. 

Aflfl 
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terized by a vigour dP sentiment, and a genuine chap. 
vein of poetry. Without rivalling the elegance of ^^* 
the Tuscan poets, they possess also a ccmsaderaUe U99. 
share of ease and harmony. Some of these com- ^^ ^^* 
positions refer, in a very piartacujar manner, to the 
characters of the principal persons, and to the po- 
litical events of the tunes* ^ The animosity of ^ 

Neapolkan 



And Potano addresses M Chariteunij his Hendecasyllahi, 
in which he celebrates the baths of Baia. Cariteo himself 
thus anticipates the applause of his friends : 

^^ Parle di me il Pontany quel bel tesoro 
*^ D' Apollo, e delle Aonide sorelle, 
^' Che con la lingua sparge un fiume d'oro. 

^^ Depinto io son nel opre eteme e belle 
** Del mio bel Sanazavj vero Sy^cero^ 
" Ch' allora io giugnero fin a le stelle.*' 

CariteOf contra i maUvoti. 

He also attributes the name by which he is now known, to 
the favour of Sanaz«aro : 

<< Quando di quel liquor Panh^iopeo 
<< Syncero mi pascea, dolce cantando, 
'< Con le charite, ond'io fiii Chaafi^o;*' 

Cariteo J Pascha^ Cant, 6. in fin* 

m 

e They were collected and published by Ids jranriving 
friend Pietro Summonte, at Naples, 1509, 4to. Itm to 
be observed, however, that the predictions of the poet 
were speedily reversed, hy the en^re ruin of his great 
patrons. 

voi. I. 9^ 
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G H A F. Neapolitan scholars against those of Florence, is 
^^' further evinced by the writings of Cariteo. In CMie 
- 1492. of his Canzoni he insinuates, that the splendour of 
'Mt, 17. Dante and of Petrarca has eclipsed the feme of all 
their countrymen, an observation evidently intend- 
ed to humiliate the present race of scholars, under 
• a pretext of paying homage to the past ; ^ and in 
his JRisposta contra i malevolij to whomsoever he 
meant to apply that appellation, he has exceeded 
Sanazzaro himself in expressions of resentment 
and abuse. 

other mem. Thc othcr mcmbcrs, who composed the litera- 

Nwi^utan ^7 institutlou of Naples, were arranged according 

tcademr. ^q ^^ different districts of the city, or the realm, 

and the society also associated to itself, as honorary 

members, the most eminent scholars in other parts 

of Europe. * Among those who contributed at 

this 



' " Se i due soli, di cui V Amo si gloria 
^* Onde Beatrice e Laura hor son divine, 
" Offuscan Taltrc stelle Fiorentine, 
^^ Non torran a Sebeto la sua gloria. 
^ Vivan le muse.** 

f It is to be regretted, that the Neapolitan historians 
f have supplied us with little more than the names of those 
endnent men, who at this early period did so much honour 
to the literature of their country ; and even these lists are 
not correct, as they contain the names of several persons 
who flourished at a later period. We are indeed informed 

by 
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this time to its credit, was Andrea Matteo Acqua- chap. 
viva, duke of Atri, on whom all the academicians ^^* 
of Naples have bestowed the highest honours.'' 1^93. 
Pontano dedicated to him his two books De rebus ^^^ *^J 
Ccelestibus; Piero Summonte inscribed to him all 
his works. He is celebrated in the poems of Sa- 
nazzaro, no less for his warlike exploits, than for 
his literary accomplishments. ^ Alessandro de' 
Alessandri dedicated to him the first book of his 
Geniales diesj and Cariteo enumerates him among 
his particular fiiends. ^ Of his writings there yet 
remain his commentaries, called by Paulo Giovio 

his 



by Apostolo 2^no fDisser, Fobs, ca/i. 78 J that Bernardo 
Cristoforo, a learned Neapolitan, had written the historjr 
of this early institution, in a work entitled Acadenda Pon^ 
tardy 9vve vitst iUuatrium viroruniy qui cum Jo, Jmnano Pun* 
tano J^eafioUJloruSre ; but the manuscript has been irreco- 
verably lost. I cannot, however, pass over these illustrious 
names, without giving such particulars respecting them as 
have &llen in my way. 

^ " Principem virum," says Pontano, " et in mediis 
' philosophantem belli ardoribus.*' Pontan. de Magnardm. 

• " De Andrea Mdtthao Aqminvo. 
" Cemis ut exsultet patriis Aquivivus in armis, 

^' Duraque spumanti frena relaxet equo ? 
*< Quis mites ilium Permessi hausisse liquores 

^< Credat, et imbelles excoluisse lyras ?" 

San. Efdg. Hb, ii. Efi. 2. 

) Cariteoy Riafioata contra i MalevoH, 
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c H A p* his EiUyclopadia^ and acccH-ding to the last men* 
^ ^^' tioned author, four books of moral disquisitions, 
1492. which, as he says, contain Di bellissime SottiUzze; 
Mt. 17. but these are the same work, published under dif- 
ferent tides. ^ He lived to an advanced age^ and 
distinguished himself, with various success, in tfie 
wars which soon after this period, desolated his 
Country « His example descended to his posterity ; 
and the dukes of Atri are celebrated as an uninter- 
rupted series of great and learned men. His bro- 
ther, Belisario Acquaviva, duke of Nardi, was 
also a member of the society ; and, as appears by 
his writings, attdned great proficiency in those 
studies, to which he had been incited by the exam- 
ple of his near and illustrious relative, * whom he 

also 



. r .1 il|1 



^ CommentarU in tranalationem libelli Plutarchi Chitronei^ 
de virtute moraU, JVeafi. ex Off, Ant, de Fritita, 1536. This 
was printed at the author's own press, at Naples ; it was 
afterwards republished by his son, Antonio Donato, and 
entitled Illuatrium et exgtdsitiasimarum disfiutationum Ubri 
guatuoTj qtdbus omnee Diuimt et humana aafdeniia^ /irstaertim 
animi moderatricisy musicay atq, aatrologia arcana^ in Piu 
tarchi Charonai de virtute morali firacefitionibua reconditaj 
aummo ingenii acumine retecta fiate^unty et figuriay atio qtut' 
que locoy illuatrantur, HeUonopoU, ap, Jo, Theodobaldtmiy 
1609, Alto. 

^ The principal work of Belisario consists of his trea- 
tises De Venationej et de Aucufdo ; de re militari et singulari 
certamine ; de inatituendie princifium Hberia^ Parafihraaia in 
Mconondca AriatoteUa. First printed at Naples^ 1519, folic, 

afterwards 
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also rivalled in his militaxy talents, and tow ards chap. 
tdunn he displayed an act of magnanimity, whkfa ^^* 
confisrs lasting honour on his memory. '^ U99. 



JBJL 17. 



These noblemen were of the district of Nido; *" 
as was also Trojano Cavanilla, count of Troja and 
Montella, another splendid ornament of the Near 
politan academy, to whom Sanazzaro has inscribed 
his poem, entitled Salices ; ^ and who, although 

not 



^ifterwards at Basil, 1578, 8vo. Sanazzaro, in one of his 
Epigrams, ^. u. 38. De Z,aurOy ad JVentinorum ducem^ 
has celebrated his munificence in reestablishing, in his city 
of Nardo, the academy Dei Lauro, 

>" On the descent of Charles Vtll. into Naples, the 
duke of Atri, being suspected of haidng favoured the cause 
of the French, was deprived, by his sovereign, of the fee 
of Comersano, from which he derived his title of county 
which was conferred on hia brother Belisario ; but no sooner 
had these commotions subsided, than Belisario voluntarily 
relinquished his new possessions in favour of his brother, 
to whom they were restored by the king; and Belisario 
was created count, and afterwards duke of Nardi. 

MazzuchelH^ Scrittori d* Italia i. 120. 

" The origin of these divisions of the city of Naples, 
called by the inhabitants Seggi^ is fully explained by Gian- 
none in his History of Naples, Hb, xx. caft, 4. to which I 
must refer. 

^ <^ Accipe flumineas properatum carmen ad undas, 
^^ O mihi non dubia, CabanUi^ cognite &ma ; 

"Bed 
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CRAP, not enumerated by the Italian historians among. 
^^* their authors^ appears to have signalized himself by 
1493. his researches into antiquity.^ From the same 
•**• '^' district was also Giovaniu di Sangro, a Neapolitan 
patrician, to whom Sanazzaro, dying of unsuc- 
cessful love, commits the care of his poetical 
rites. •* 

Of the department of Capua were Girolamo 
Carbone, known to the world by his poetical wri- 
tings, 



^^ Sed longe Tarios^rum spectate per usus : 

^^ Nam tibi me doctac sic devinxere sorores> 

" Sic mea felici permulcent pectora cura, 

'^ Ut vix uUa queam melioiis tempora vitss 

" Te sine, vix placidos per noctem carpere somnos," 

> " Ipse sua referal Cabardliua ardua Troja 
" Moenia, et antiquos, Appula regna, lares." 

Sanaz, Eleg, lib, L eL 11. 

^ " Proh superi, tenues ibit Syncerus in auras ? 

" Nee poterit nigri vincere &ta rogi ? 
^^ At tu, quandoquidem Nemesis jubet, opdme Sangri^ 

^^ (Nee &s est homine vincere posse deam) 
^< Accipe concusss tabulas atque arma carinas, 
^^ Naufragiique mei coUige reUquias, 
" Errantesque cie quocunque in littore manes ; 

'^ Taliaque in tumulo carmina ca&de mep 
" Actius hie jaceo, spes mecum extincta quiescit ; 
. "Solus de nostro fimere restat amor/' 

Sanaz. Eleg. Ub. i. cL 10. 
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tings/ aiid frequently menticHied with particular chap. 
applause: by Pontano, Sanazzaro, and Cariteo;* ^^* 
andTristano Carraccioli, who is commemorated lA^* 
by Sanazzaro in his Arcadia/ and who has left -^t-jir. 
a brief memoir, in Latin, of his patroii, *" with 
whom he appears to have lived on terms of great 
intimacy. "" 

No 



r Sonettiy Seatine^ ed altre fioesie di Girolamo Carbonfi^ 
Cavalier JVafioHtano. MifioH, 1506, in/b, 

' " At tu ciastaliis non inficiande choreis 
^< Castalidos, Carbo, nunc cane regna tuic." 

Sanaz. EL Ub. i. e/. 1 1 . 

Et V. Pontdni Hendec, ^.215. De Sermone, /?. 251. 
Eridan,fi, 105 also the beautiful elegy of Pontano, invit- 
ing him to a rustick supper. Eridan. i. 120, and the son- 
net of Cariteo, 

<^ Carbone, in cui sdntillan bragie accese.' 



» 



* " Ma a guisa d'un bel sol, fra tutti radia 
" Carracciol, ch'in sonar sampogne e ceterc, 
" Non trovarebbe il pari in tutta Arcadia." 

But perhaps some doubt may be entertained,* whether this 
passage may not relate to Gian Francesco Carraccioli, who 
lived at this period, and whose poems were printed at Na- 
ples, in 1506. V. Qteadrio.u, 222. 

» Printed by Roberto de Samo, at the end of his life 
of Pontano. JVafioli, 1761. 

^ Ponttmi, dc Sermohey lib, iv.fi, 231. 



eii^y. ' ' Nb^Dine of dk academicians was h^ 
/*^-* esteem fi)r hffi jiidgment ia matters of taste, dwi 
^^^^M- ^Fiaiieesco Poderico, or Puderico, «f <fae di8tikt<£ 
•St. 17. Moiitagna. To lum Pontano and San azz agofal> 
scribedmany of fheir works, and Pietro SuinoKtoile 
addressed to him, after liie deadi of its auliiar, 
the dialogue of Pontano, entitled Aetius. Although 
deprived of sight, the talents of Poderico rendered 
him the delight of all his literaiy friends. "^ Such 
was the respect paid to his opinion by Sanazzaro, 
that in the composition of his celebrated poem De 
partu Firginisy which he was twenty years in com- 
pleting, he is said to.have consulted him ^pon every 
verse, and frequently to have expressed the same 
Terse in tem difierent forms, before he could please 
.the iear of this fastidious critick. "" Among the 

TunmR 



■i"ff 



w Pontanij Hendec. Hb, {• fi. 206. 

^ In one of his poems, of which only a fragment re* 
msdns, Sanazzaro solipits the favour of his friend. 

^^ Ttiqtie ades, o nostri merces non parva laboriiy 
<' Quern Phcebius mihi, quern doctae, mea turba, pucJJfK 
^< Conciiiant J dumque ipse ratem de litore pello 
<^ Da vela insinuans, pelagoque excurre patent! 
<< Pars animx, Puderice, mes/* 

Sanaz, Op. Ed.Condno^ 91. 

And in celebrating the day of his. natinty, he has the fiol- 
lowing passage : 
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TumuH of FontanOy which his offidous kindness g H a p. 
fiequently devoted to his living friends, is one in- ^^' 
scribed to Poderico, fix)m the tide to which it 1493. 
appears, that he ranked among the nobility of -^^* ^^• 
Naples. ^ 

Of the district gf Porto were Pietro Jaoopo 
Grianuario, of whom an Italian poem, in manu* 
script, has been preserved, ' and his son, Alfonso 
Gianuario, of Portanova. 

The only member of the academy from the ^- 
trict of Por&, if we except Sanazzaro, was Ales- 

sandra 



<' Adde tuos, Poderice, sales i adde incljrU patris 
^ Eloquia ; adde aniibo tot bona parta tuo.^ 

Sanaz. EUg. Uh. M. EL 9. 

Which, hDwever, it must be ohtervedt is addtessed to 
Alberico, the son of Francesco, of vhom Pontano relates 
the following anecdote : De Sermone^ Hb, iv.fi, 331, ^< Gar- 
^* riebat qoispiam, nostra in porticu, quern ferre Albericus 
*^Pudericus Francisci Aostri filius, cum non posset, nullo 
** d&to respoAso, manu sublata, monuit, nasum ut erau»* 
^ geret ; qu» e signo miriAcus kiCer aMatitea'esortus est 
^risus.- 

y Pontanij Tumid, where he is called ^^ ex nobilitate 
^^ Neapolitai)a.' 



» 



■ Vita di Sanazzar. da Creefio, Fen. 1752, fi, 8, where 
it appears, that this poem was formerly in the possession 
of Hatteo Egitiidi, aft ItiJlan lawyer* 

VOL. I. R 
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(^H Ax P. sandro de' Alessandri, author of the Geniales 

^y Dies, a work which has been esteemed, and fire-* 

IA9&. quently commented on, as one of the dasi^cal 
Jti. ir. jwoductions <rf the Latm tongue. He was .bom of 
a noble femily of Naples, about the year 1461, and 
in the early part of his life, exercised with reputa- 
tion, the profession of an advocate, at Naples and 
at Rome ; but his intimacy with the learned voisA. 
of his time, seduced him from his employment, 
and led him to the study of polite literature. Be- 
sides his principal work, he is said to have been the 
author of several dissertations on dreams, spectres, 
and on houses haunted by evil spirits, which are 
considered as proofs of childish credulity : * but it 
may be doubted, whether these are any other than 
his chapters on those subjects in his Geniales Dies. 
Of that collection very different opinions have been 
entertained, and he has been accused of having 
stolen even the plan of his work from Aulus Gel- 
lius. But what is there peculiar in a plan, which 
consists only in dividing a certain number of un- 
connected observations into a certain number of 
books ? In truth, his works prove him to have 
been a man of extensive reading, great industiy, 
and a considerable share of critical ability, and he 
was perhaps as little tinctured with superstition, 

as 



a Tirab. Storia della Lett, ItaL y\u fiq^. 2. p. 240. 
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as most of the writers of the age in which he c h a p. 
Uved.*' "' 

U93. 

Among those who resided beyond the districts, Mi. if. 
were Antonio Carbone, lord of Alise; Giovanni 
£lio, called also £lio Marchese ; ^ Giuniano Majo, 
die preceptor of Sanaz^aro, ^ and who has left a 
monument ol his singular learning, in his treatise 
De priscorum proprietate verborum ; * Luca Gras- 

so; 



** The Gemales Dies were first published at Naples, in 
1 522. In the first chapter of the second book, is an inter- 
esting account of the manner in which Sanazzaro was ac- 
customed to entertain ids literary friends. 

^ << jEHos at Blandx fretas dulcedine lingus 
" Facunda totos conterat arte dies.*' 

SoTiaz. El. Ub.i. 1 1 



A ^ Nectat honorata Majus sua dicta corona, 
" Tamque pias ferulas regia sceptra vocet. 



md. 



Cariteo also commemorates, 



<< Musefilo at Majo, anime argute, 
^^ Ciascune Quintliano al secol nostro, 
" Moderator de Taspra gioventute.** 

Contra i malevoH. 

* First printed at Naples, in 1475, and again in 1480 ; 
it wds also printed at Treves, 1477 and 1480, and at Ve- 
nice, 1482. 
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cuAT.Bo; Gitaraimi AnisQ, whose Latin poems are fHib^ 

^J* lished under the name of Janus Anysius, and aor 

1499. thor of a tragedy entitled Protogonos: ^ the poet 

Jit' If. Carkeo; Pietro Compare, £nequentiy addressed by 

Pcmtano as his associate in the rites of Bacchus and 

eS Venus; * Pietro Summonte, himself an eb^ant 

writer, 



^ Jard ^nyali Tiaria /loemata et Satyr a j Mafi, 1531, 4^o, 
ijusdem , Anym Tragedia cui titidusy Photooohos, ^eap, 
1536. 4^0, Cslio Calcagnini thu$ adverts to tbe wiitiDgii 
pt Aniso, 

<^ Quis Qon Anym dylce carman, et Muwft 
*< CxoscuJetur ? quae adeo dulce dict|u*uiit 
<^ Carmen ; cui invid^rc plurimi poMint ; 
" Quod acmulari aut alter, aut queat nemo," 

Qarm, iUuaer. Poef^ JSttd. Hi. 6t, 



\ 



% Poruan, Uendec, p, 189, 213. JSfiigr. 233; some of 
which rival Catullus, both in elegance and indecency. That 
Piero was distinguished by his own writings, 8q;>peArs from 
the beautiful and affectionate lines of Sanazzaro, on his 
death* Epigr. Ub, ii. 15. He is also enumerated by th^ 
poet among his particular friends, and celebrated for his 
wit and vivacity : 

" Nee minus et Mus» repetens monimenta jocoss 
" Compater, argutos iqg^rat ore sales." < 

Saru^:, £lef, lid. i. el. 11, 

Pontano dedicated to him a monument in his chapel at 
Naples, with the following inscription : 

**^F|JTH0 C0M?ATai| VlltO OFFICIpSX^SZHO, 
^PONTANVS POSUIT, CONST ANTEM OB AMICITIAM.** 
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wrfter , and to Vfhosc pious care we are indebted e x a p. 
fer the preservation of the works of many of hfa ^^' 
learned friends;^ Tomaso Fusco;^ Rutilio Ze- UfS. 
none;^ Girolaino Angeriano, whose poems hove ^^ ^^ 
been published with those of MaruUus and Johan* 

nes 

^ For which he is celebrated in the following exquisite 
▼erses by Sanacsaro ; 

^' Excitat obstrictas tumulis Summontius umbras : 

^< Impleat ut sanctx munus amicitix : 
^^ Utque prius Tivos, sic et post fata sodales 

*^ Observat ; tristes et sedet ante rogos : 
^ Nee tantum violas cineri) ac beneolenda ponit 

^' Serta, sed et lachrymis irrigat ossa piis. / 
^< Parva loquor : cultis reparat monumenta libellis > 

*^ Cum possint longam saxa dmere diem. 
** At tu, vivaci qux ifulcis nomina Fama, 

^^ Poscenti g^tas, Musa, repende vices ; 
<< Ut qupniam dulces c^tat sic mere amicos, 

^^ Vivat) et in Ubris sit sacer ille meis/' 

Satiaz. Mtdgr. Uh. il. 9. 

To Summonte, Cariteo has also addressed the highly 
commendatory sonnets, beginning, 

^ Summontio, in dubbio sono ove nascesti/* 
and 

^^ Summontio mio) dal summo Aonio monte.** 

t To Tomaso Fusco, Sanazasarp has addressed his £leg;f 
on the Calendft of December. I^^.iii. e/. 3. 

^ " Certent Socraticis Zenonis scripta libellis ; 
^ Cujus apis remos intulit ore fittos.** 
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CHAP, nes Secundus ; ^ Antonio Tebaldeo, an Italiaoi 

^^' poet, of ccHisiderable eminence, who chiefly redded 

1493. at Ferrara, and whose writings will occur to our 

^t. 17. future notice ; Girolamo Borgia, a Latin poet;? 

and Massimo C(»rvino, bishop of Massa, who had 

in his youth distinguished himself by his poetical 

compositions.'' 



Of the Regnicoli were Gabriele Altilio, bishop 
of Polycastro, author of the celebrated Epitiiala- 

mium 



* Poet a tres elegantia^imi ; scilicet^ Michael MaruUw^ 
Hieronymua Angerianu8y et Joarmea Secundus. Paries, 1583. 
Many of his works are also inserted in the Camdna iilustr. 
Poet, Italorumy the merits of which he has himself well 
appreciated in the following lines, entitled . JJbelfum ad 
Lee tor em, 

" Doctrinam si forte cupis, si forte lepores 
" Pierios, Domini, ne lege scripta mei ; 

" Dum nimis igne calet, solum describit inertes 
" Curas, et quanta est Celia, quantus amor." 

Carm, illuatr. Poet, licUA, 298. 

"^ A favourable specimen of his writings is given in the 
Carm, illust. Poet, Ital, ii. 427. One of the Elegies of 
Pontano is addressed Ad Hieronymum Borgium^ fioetam 
elegantis8tmu7n. AmoreSj fi. 129, from which we learn, 
that the family of Borgia was originally of Spain, and that 
his ancestors, having visited Italy, on a warlike expe^tioH) 
had there taken up their abode. 

n " Quique veluttenera surgitnovus arbore ramus 
« Corvinusy quavis aurc probanda canat.** 

San.Eleg.i, 11. 
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imum on the mamage of Gian-Galeazzo Sfbrza chap. 
with Isabella of Aragon, and the frequent subjfect ^^* 
of the panegyrick of his contemporaries ; ** Antonio 1493. 
Galateo of Lecce, deservedly held in high estima- -^ ^7. 
tion in his pix^ssion, as a ph3rsician, and whose 
attainments in natural and moral philosophy, were 
much beyond the level of the age in which he 
lived ; ' and Giovanni Eliseo, of Anfratta, in Apu- 
lia, 



^ This Epithalamium is pubtished in the Carm. iUttatr. 
Poet. ItaLi. 129^ And is also printed, with a few other 
pieces of the same author, at the close of the works of 
Sanazzaro, by Comino, PaUev, 1731, Mo. where numerous 
testimonies are collected of the merits of Altilius. Some 
of these pieces had, however, bdbre been printed with the 
works of Sanazzaro, Daniel Cered, and the brothers of the 
Amalthei, illustrated by the notes of Peter Vlamingii, 
AtMt, 1728, in one vol. 8vo. which may be united with the 
variorum editions of the classicks. The Epithalamium 
was translated ioto Italian by Giovanni Battista Carminati, 
a Venetian nobleman ; and published by Comino, in the 
year 1730, after the death of the translator. Qtiadrio ii. 
587. 

^ Galateo is said to have indicated the possibility of the 
navigation to the East by the Cape of Good Hope, in his 
treatise De ntu Elementorum^ published in 1 50 1, but written 
some years prior to that period. Tirab, vi. 1. 166. In his 
moral writings, he combated, with sound reason, the pre- 
vailing notions of supernatural agency. Tirdf, vi. 1. 296.- 
He also illustrated the topography of his native -country 
with accurate maps and descriptions. Giortnoy lactitt. 211. 
Galateo is not only celebrated in the works of the poets of 
the Ume, for his great acquirements and amiable qualities, 
but was himself also a poet of considerable merit. 
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e H A P. lia, better known as a Ladn poel, by the nane of 
It' Elysius Calimtius.^ 

At. If. Xhe associated strangers, whose names haM 
been preserved to us, were Lodovico Montabo, of 
Syracuse ; ''. Pietro Gravina^ a canon of Na{Aes, 
and a Latm poet of the first celebrity;' Marc- 

Antmilo 

4 His works wi^re printed at Rome, in 1503, under die 
tkle of OfmHulm Eiym OUenitij Poeie elarimmij aVr. This 
Tohi^ie is eztrss&eljr rare ; liamg» as it is suppoaed, beam 
sappressed, aHhouf^ saoctioned hj a privilege from tbe 
court of Rome, v. de Bure^ 3892. This author has obtained 
a place among the unfortunate sons of literature,, whom 
Tolttus has enumerated in his Appendix to Valerianus, 
fi. 11. It ap^ara, however, that hu misfortmies were 
occasioned by his amorous pr^^nsitbs, which engrossed 
both his talents and his time. To this the following elegant 
lines of Angek> Colocci refer. 

^ Sumpserat Ehfsius calamum scripturus amoris 
^< Sxvitiam, tenuem risit amor calamum : 

^^ Pectus et arrepta transfixit arundine, dicehs, 
^ Judice te, die, quis fortior est calamus." 

CohccU vitoy a UbalcUno, Rom. 1673. 

** His praises are warmly celebrated by Sanazsaro. 
JSleg. Kb. ii. EL 6. 

' The Epigrams of Gravina are preferred by Sanaxxaro 
to those of all his contemporaries. His poems were printed* 
at Naples, in 1533, 4to. A few of them are also inserted 
in the Carm. Hhutr. Poet. lial, v. 366. Among die Hen- 
decasyllabi of Pontano is an invitation to Gravina, to pa]> 
take with him the voluptuous retreat of Baja. Poni. Op* 
fK 208. 
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Antonio Flaminio, of SicUy, a distinguished scho- c h a p« 
lar, but not to be mistaken for the celebrated Latin ^^* 
poet of the same name, a native of Serravalle; ^*^^- 
Egidio, afterwards cardinal of Viterbo ; ' Barto- -*^ ^ ^^ 
lommeo Scala, of Florence;"^ Basilio Zanchi, of 
Bergamo, distinguished by the -d^ance of his 
Latin compositions/ and whose beautiful verses 
on the death of Sanazzaro were translated into • 
Italian, by the great Torquato Tasso ; Jacopo 
Sadoleti, afterwards secretary to Leo X. and who, 
at a more advanced period of life, attained the 
dignity of the purple ; Giovanni Cotta, of Verona, 
who followed the fortunes, of the celebrated Vene- 
tian General, Bartolommeo d'Alviano, and whose 
Latin poems may aspire to rank with those of 
Navagero, Fracastoro, and Aniso, with whom 

he 



' A disciple of Mariano Genazzano, and said by Giovip 
to have &r exceUed his master in learning and eloquence. 
lacritt. 161. In his youth he cultivated Italian poetry, and 
his stanze, entitled Caccia d* Amore^ evince considerable 
poetical talents. They have often undergone the press, 
particularly with the works of Girolamo Behivieni, Ven, 
1526. and with sundry poems of Benivieni and.Bojardo. 
Ven. 1537. 

* Idfe qf Lorenzo de* Medici, ii. 86, 8a. 

^ Published at Rome, 1540, 4to. and again at Basil, 
rl555, 8vo. 

VOIi. I. , s 
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CHAP, he lived in habits of friendship;"^ Matteo Albi- 
.^^* ^ no ;* Pietro Bembo; Antonio Michele, of Venice ; 
I4n. Giovan-Pietro Valeriano, of Belluno;^ Nicolas 
^' ^'^' Grudius, of Rohan;* Giacomo Latino, of Flan- 
ders ; Giovanni Pardo, often celebrated in the 
writings of Sana^zaro and P(Hitano ; "^ and Michaele 

Manilhis 



^ The poems of Cotta are prmted in the scarce Tolume 
of the Cafmina v. iUuatrium Poetamm^ sctUcety Petri BenUdj 
And, JVaugeriij Bakk, CastiUonij Joannis CotttSy et M, Ant, 
Flaminii, Ven, Valgriaiy 1548, Svo. Some of them also 
appear in the Carm, illuatr. Poet, Ital, iii. 490, apdin other 
collections. 

X « £t qui Pieriis resonat non ultimus antris 
" AU)inuay referat principis acta sui." 

y Author of the treatise De Literatorum InfeUcitate^ and 
a distinguished Latin poet, to whose works we shall have 
occasion to advert. 

' Probably the father of the poet Joannes Secundus, and 
his two learned brothers, Nicolas and Hadrian MariuSf 
whose works were published together at Leyden, by Vulca- 
nius, o/^ Elz, 1612. 

* A few scattered productions of Pardo appear in the 
works of Pontano, and Sanazzaro ; which show^ that he 
had imbibed the same elegance of Latin composition that 
distinguished the other members of the Neapolitan aca* 
demy. Cariteo denominates him 

" Pardo insigne, e chiaro, 
« Per gemino idioma al mondo altero.** 

Qmtra i maUvoli, 
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Manillas of Constantinc4>le, who excelled all his c h a p. 
countrymen in the elegance of his Latin compo- ^^* 

sitions. 1*52. 

JEt. 17. 

Of this numerous catalogue it is but justice to 
observe, that there is scarcely an individual who has 
not, by the laboiu-s of the sword or of the pen, en- 
titled himself to the notice of the biographer, and the 
approbation of posterity. Nor would it be difficult 
to make considerable additions to it, if the forego- 
ing account were not amply sufficient to demon- 
strate the ardour and success with which polite 

letters 



^ His works were published at Florence, 1497, under 

the title of Hymni et Efiigrammata MaruUij 4to. The 

commendations bestowed upon him by the younger Bero- 

aldo, are highly honourable both to the Greek and the 

Italian, whose countrymen were too often jealous of the 

reputation of the eastern fugitives. ^^ lUe homo transma- 

<^ rinus nostrates versu provocavit ; atque in hoc stadio ita 

^ enitiiit, ut cum quoiibet non suae modo aetatis vate, sed 

^ etiam antiquorum confeni possit. Epigrammata scripsit, 

^^ quibus humanos affectus, mores, actionesque, mir^ coiti* 

< plexus est ; executus jucumda lepid^ gravia severi, 

*^ nuBSta flebiliter, taxanda mordaciter, grandia audacter, 

<^ sententiosa sapienter ; omniaque hacc pari ingenio. 

^< Hymnos vero primus apud Romanos, et eo quidem 

<^ spiritu conscripsit, ut ab ipsis Diis quos celebravit, 

'< quodam numine af&atus esse videatur.** 

Beroald, Efi, ad Herm. BentivoHum^ in ofi. Codri 
Urcei. fi. 285. 
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CHAP, letters were cultivated at Naples, under the princes 
_sJii_ of the house of Aragon/ 

1493. 

^t. 17. Next to the cities of Naples and Florence, 
stateofiite- perhaps no place in Italy had fairer pretensions to 
rerrara. literary eminence than Fcrrara. During the whole 
of the fifteenth century, the femily of Este, who 
had held the sovereignty of that place for many 
generations, had displayed an invariable attention 
to the cause of letters, and had rewarded their 
professors with a munificence that attracted them 

from 



*^ To this enumeration of the Neapolitan poets, at the 
close of the fifteenth century, I must, however, be allowed 
to add the name oi Fillcrdo Galloy of Montesano ; of whose 
writings a MS. copy, of this period, is in my possession. 
PauUo Giovio, who with a laudable curiosity, collected the 
portraits of many of the eminent men of his own, and pre- 
ceding times, enumerates, at the close of the first book of 
his Elogii^ the names of several distinguished persons, of 
whom he had already obtained portraits, and whose charac* 
ters he intended for his second book-rr^' che essendo ancora 
** in vita, godono Teccelsa gloria de'lor fecondi ingeg^.** 
Among these he enumerates Phylandro Gallop who may^ 
perhaps, be presumed to be the same person who is above* 
and in his own writings called Fillenio, With the exception 
of this doubtful reference, I find no account of this author 
in any of the records of Italian literature. That he lived to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century, abundantly appears 
from his writings ; which consist of Eclogues, Sonnets, Ses* 
tini, and other lyrick compositions. • His style approachea 
nearer to that of Serafino d' Aquila than any other author. 
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from all parts of Italy, and rendered Ferrara a c h a p. 
flourishing theatre of science, and of arts. At the ^^* 
close of the century, that city, with its dependent 1*^3. 
states of Modena and Reggio, were under the -^t. ir. 
government of Ercole I. the successour of Borso, 
whom the fevour of the populace had preferred to 
his nephew Nicolo d' Este, the son of the celebrated 
Leonello. The succession to the sceptre of Ferrara, 
exhibits indeed a striking instance of the disregard 
which was then paid to the laws generally establish- 
ed on that subject, and of the great attention 
bestowed on personal merit. By Ercole the uni- ' 

versity of Ferrara was maintained in high respecta- 
bility ; the library of his femily was increased ; a 
superb theatre was erected for the representation 
of dramatick performances, in which the first piece 
acted was the Mentechmm of Plautus, which is said 
to have been translated into Italian for that purpose 
by the duke himself. When such was t^e charac- 
ter of the sovereign, we shall not be surprised at 

the 



^ We learn from a Latin eleg^ of B^ttista Guarino, that 
the representation of this piece in the year 1486, attracted 
the attention, and excited the wonder of all Italy. After 
describing the splendid preparations made for that purpose 
by the duke, he adverts to the great jponcourse of people 
which it induced to visit Ferrara-— 

^^ Venit et ad magnos populosa Bononia ludos, 
^^ £t cum finitimis Mantua principibus ; 

^ Eug^eis junctae properarunt collibus urbes, 
^^ Quique bibunt, lymphas, Ame vadose;, tuas-; 

Hinc 
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c H A P. the number of learned men who frequented his 

^^' court, and who dignified his reign by the acknow- 

U93. ledged excellence of their productions/ Not to 

-fit. 1 r . dwell on the merits of Ottavio Cleofilo, Luca Riva, 
Lodovico Bigi, Tribraco Modonese, Lodovico 
Carro, and others, who cultivated Latin poetry 
with various success ; the works of the two Strozzi, 
Tito Vespasiano, the fether, and Ercole, the son, 
are alone sufficient to place Ferrara hi^ in literary 
rank among the cities of Italy. 

•nmtwo These distineniished Latin poets were of the 

illustrious family of the same name at Florence, 

from 



^^ Hinc plebs, hinc equites plauserunt, inde senatus, 
^ Hinc cum Virgineo nupta caterva choroJ 



99 



Pandolfo Collenucio of Pesaro, who excelled not only as a 
professor of the civil law, but in other departments of lite- 
rature, as appears from the correspondence between him 
and Politiano, ('Pol, £fi, lid. vii. £fi. 32. 35.J produced 
two dramatick pieces for the theatre of Ferrara. The ^»- 
Jitrioney printed at Venice, 1530, and Joaefihy in 1564* 
Girolamo Berardo, of Ferrara, the Count Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, and Battista Guarino, also exerted their talents 
on this occasion. Tirab, Storia delta Let, ItaL vi. 2. 187. 

^ A contemporary writer assures us, that poets were as 
plentiful in the city, as frogs in the territory, of Ferrara. 

" Nam tot Ferraria vales, 
^'^ Quot ranas, tellus Ferrariensis, habet.'* 

JBarl9l. Pag. Prtgnam^ afi. Tlrab. Storia deila Let, Ital. vi. 
2. 218. 
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from whence Nanna Stro^zi, the &ther of Tho^ c h a p# 
passed to Ferrara m the military service of Niccolo ^^* 
UI. in which he acquired great honour. The U93. 
rank, the talents, and the learning of Tito, rendered JEt. 17. 
him a fit person to negotiate the afiairs of Ercole, 
duke of F^rara, with foreign powers^ and he was 
accordingly employed as his ambassadour on seve- 
ral im}X)rtant missions. He also occasionally held 
some of the first offices in die state ; in the exe- 
cution of which, he appears to have incurred, at 
times, no small share of popular odium. In the 
midst, however, of the occupations and storms of 
his publick life, he cultivated his talents for Latin 
poetry with unremitting attention, and has even 
endeavoured to render his compositions the vehicle 
of his justification to posterity.^ The writings of 
Tito are distingui^ed by tiieir simplicity, and 

purity 



' Tit, Vc%p. Seruzza £fiiiafih. pro Mmne patre^ in op. 

g The scholars of the fifteenth century thought it as 
necessary- to have an adversary, on whom they might lavish 
their abuse, as a mistress, to whom they might address 
their amorous effusions. The satirical talents of Tito are 
directed against some person, whom he denominates Go- 
rellas, and who^ if we may credit the poet, 

" civilibus armis 
^ Expulsus patria, jam quatuor exulac annos, 
** Damnatus Romae furti, se carcere fracto 
^ Eripuisse cruci fertur, 3enamque profectus, 
^' j3umcauti, atque manu prompt! I^enonis, amicam 

« Pollicitus 
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CHAP, purity of diction, rather than by their strength of 

^^' sentiment, or energy of style.*" In some of his 

U92. pieces he has celebrated the antiquity of his £umilyy 

-fit 1 r . and the opulence and achievements of his ancestors ; 
whilst in others he has taken occasion to acquaint 
posterity with some particulars of his own life and 
character. Ercole Strozzi stands yet higher in the 
annals of literature, than his &ther. Eminently Skil- 
led in the Greek and Latin languages, he had not 
neglected the cultivation of his own, in which he 
wrote with distkiguished elegance. By his fellow- 
citizen, Celio Calcagnini, he is celebrated for his 
integrity, his magnanimity^, and his filial piety ; and 
for all those qualities which endear a man to his 
friends, and to his country.^ A short time befi3re 
his death, Tito Strozzi had begun a Latin poem, 
in praise of Borso d'Este, of which he had com- 
pleted ten books, and which he requested his son 

to 



^^ Pollicitus maria ac montes, abducere tentat, 
" Turpiter amisit, truncatis naribus, aures." 

He afterwards enters into a justification of his publick con- 
duct. V. Serm,ad Bonav, Pistofihilum. Op, 142. 

^ We are informed by Tiraboschi, that many unpublish* 
ed poems of this distinguished scholar remain in the ducal 
library at Modena ^< ed alcune assai piil elegit! di quelle^ 
*^ che han vedute la luce.** 

» Storia deUa Let. ItaL vi. fiar. ii./i. 209. 

» Calca^ni^ Oratio in Funert HercuUa Stroza^ in Jine 
Strozz. Ofi.fi. 148. 
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to finidi and publish, wkh a correct e^on of lus c ^ a p< 
other poems; but Ercole did not survive long ?^* 
enough, either to complete die task iii]|)osed upoo^ >^ A,- 
him, by die publicadbn of his &ther^ writings, ^ i^* 
or to correct his own ; haying been assasflinated in 
the year 1508, and in the prime of life, by a.noble- 
man who had unsuccessfhlly paid his addityses to 
the lady whom Ercole had married.^ That task 
was therefore intrusted by Guido and LacGnzc^ 
his surviving brodiers, to the celebrated printei;^ 
Aldo Manuzio, who in the year 1513, gave .thefte 
poems to the puUick in an elegant ai^ correct 
edition. 

In enumerating the learned men, who at this 
time resided in the state of Ferrara, it would be 
impardonable to omit another accomplished scholar, >oi«rdo. 
and celebrated poet, who di^ in the year 1494, 
and who vnll not therefinie occur again to our par- 
ticular notice. The eminent Matteo Maria Boiardo> 
Count of Scandiano, was born inlSie territory of 

retrara 



i In one of ins elegies, Hb. i. ft, 69. he seems not to 
have been without apprehensions of his untimely fiiCe ; after 
indulging in the idea that his mistress would lunent his 
death, he adds-^ 

^^ Sed jam summa venit feds urgekdhns hora, • 
^^ Ah ! nee arnica mihi, nee mihi mater adest i 

^ Altera ut ore legat propenc suspiria Tits, 
^ Ahera uti condat lumina, etDssa tegat.'' 

VOL. I. T 



cv^itri Fthifa, slbWHt iKfe-year *4S0, ^ spent %* ilnft 
■^L- eftJfr^^the tJMef ^ t)F his file, hoiiottKd Mtli iim 

-**• ^'~ ahdft*q^eh^intrastedi^illiem, ias gotektom* (rf 
flie ^bd ( ^ 'i a tte tatife in flitSr diOiriftMoii.* Boiardo 
is prtAfipaily kiicAvti *by liJsr cipick itt^matncc, of 
Grid^hifincwiMtWj rif'wrach mc j^iiiorfecdc- 
l^^difcfem Tif Atft&W, ^^s if^ <)iil5r^ irtfltation^ 
Wft a: iA^tikiat^ ttf this Ivbrk, hetfid tiot live 

aSfif tai^*;o!f ft^ted tfeadvarita^ of Ms last correc. 

the whole, a warmth of imagination, and a vivacity 

of colouring, which rendered it highly interesting ;' 

'^ ^ • nor 



■'■ t ■ . I 'll 



vi:v' 



^ in pai*li€ular, Tie ield the chief command for several 
yfelfetct Itisggio, whei^ h6 dfefl, 6n the tis^enlieth day of 
February, XA^iy as appears by a MSr. chronicle «lf his 
contemporaty^ KemardiOQ de' Zambotti, cited by Maszu* 
eh^Ui-r-;^/ A di 20> Febbraro il Magnifico Conte Matteo 
^ Maria Bojardo, Signor di Scandiano, Capitano di Reggie, 
<< e della CItmdcsira, mori tn R^ggitr, 11 quale ^ra valeixte 
^ \iomO( ^ dotto in Tersi, m prpsa, ^ in. rima ; &ceto, xauto, 
^.e sapleoidsBimo ; molto dilettp id Duca nostro,. e a tafta 
«>Pf«»:/ErR8tc,T &c.. : . . , 

ScriStori d* Itai,v, y „fi. '1 4SS. , 

^ The prlando Innamorato ^as &:8t printed in Scan* 
diano, .fier JPfJlegrino PaaqtiaU^ ad iatanza del Conte CamUlo 
Boiardoy son of the author, about the year 1495, and after- 
wards in Venice about the year 1500 ; which latter de 
Bure erroneously cites as the first edition, Bib.Inatr, JVb. 

' '3^77. 



iior is it perh2q;>& without reason, that the simpUdu^ c 9 a f*. 
ctf the original h^ occ«sion^ it to be preferr^ to ii» 
die same woik, as altered or refcxined by Fran* U9%. 
cesGo Ber$d» wh^ ha^ cgrried the marvelloas to JCt. 17* 
such an extreine as to depiiye his nairative of al) 
pretensions to even ppetick probability » andbylus 
manifest attempts to h^ ^hvays joddar, has too 
^fti&i destroyed the effiscts of his jocularity ."^ 

Less klKiwn, but POt kss valuahk^i; than fai$ 
epick poeim, sre the three boc^ta of sonnets^ and 
lyrick pieces, by.3o)sr^ ..ocdikoted and puUished 
afia: his death, lux^ the Latin title ofAmores," 

^though 



3377. The labours of Boiardo had terminated at the ninth 
canto of the third book, from which period, it waa cond- 
nued hf Niccolp ^egli Agostini ; and of this joint produc- 
tion, numerous editions have been published. 

™ Besides the rifacciamento of this poem by Bemi, of 

which the. best edidops are those of Calvo, MUatiy 1 543, 

*and the Giund, Venice^ 1545 ; the poem was corrected 

'and altered by I^odovico Dominichi, and published at 

Venice, by Girolamo Scotto, in 1545, and several times 

afterwards. 

n Printed at Reggio, fier Maestro Francesco Mazoloj in 
1499, and at Venice, fier Sesaa^ in 1501, 4to. '< Rarissime 
sono amendue queste e<fizioni/' says Mazzuchelli, v. ft, 
1443.^— Besides this volume, Boiardo is the author of Cinque 
CUtfdtoH in terza rima softra ii Timorcj la Gelosia^ la Sfie* 
ranzOf VAmore^ ed il TVionJb del vano mondo ; which have 
beea freqiycntly printed, with odwr detached poems by 

Benivieni 
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.c«H A V. although whoUy consisting of Italian poems. When 
_JL3[i_ it is considered, that the greater part of these pieces 
f492. were written at a time, when the Tuscan poetry 
-®t rr • was in its lowest state of debasement, We may just- 
ly be surprised at the choice of expressiiMi which 
they frequently display, and the purity of style by 
' which they are almost invariably characterised. At 
the request of his great patron, Ercole, duke of 
Ferrara, Boiardo also composed his comedy of 
Timanef fixuided on one of the dialogues erf Lu- 
eian.'' Nor was Boiardo only one of the most 
eminent poets, he was also one of the most learned 
men of his age. From the Greek, he translated 
into his native tongue, the history of Herodotus,^ 
and the Asitms of Lucian.'' Of his Latin poetry, 

many 



Benivieni and the Cardinal Egidio da Viterbo, of which 
editions it may be sufficient to cite that of Venice, by J^icok 
d^ Aristotelcj detto Zofifiino^ 1537. 

° First printed without note of date, or place, afiteiv 
wards in Scandiano, 1500, Venice, 1504, &c. ^< Questa 
'^ Commedia," says Mazzuchelli, ^^ che h in terza rima, divisa 
*' in cinque atti, i. deg^ di stima per quanto portava quel 
*^ secolo ; ed ha poi un pregio distinto, cio^, d'essere 
<* considerata la pii antica delle Commedie Italiane, come- 
^ chd il Crescimbeni. la ponga piuttosto n^Ua specie delle 
^« Farse." Scrittori d' JtaSuy v. 1443. 

P Frequently repruited after the-first edition of Venice, 
1533. 

t 

■..,■. '* , .V 

9 Printed at Venice with the Fr^rverSj of Antonio Omp- 

naxsaiiQ 



fe 
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:ns yet remain, and Tiraboschi has cTh'aip. 

thatlangui^, 



to Ercole I. which are j»^served in the ducal fifam- HH. 
ly of Modena, and which, as h^ assures us, am ML if. 
fiill of grace and elegance.*^ -• A 

At this time, the celebrated Arioslo, who waft AriMt^. 
destined to build his immortal work upon the 
foundation laid by Boiardo, was onhjr eighteen 
jrears of age ;• but even at this early period^ he 
had exhibited that strcmg indinaticm to the cultiva-^ 
tdon of literature, and particularly of poetry^ which 
dis&iguished him to the close of his days, and the 
story cX Thisbcy as adapted by him to a dramatick 
form, was represented by himself, with his bro* 
thers and sister^ in his Other's residence. ^ He 
was first destined to the study of the law; but 
after five years of irksome and unprofitable labpur, 

he 



nazsEtncs by Zk^ftinoj 1523, Svo. Several other works of' 
Boiardo are cited by the indefatigable Mazzuchelli, ia 

' 'Hrab. Storia deUa Letter, Ital, idi. fiar. i, 176. 

* IBs fiuther, Nicolo di Rinaldo Ariosto, was a noble- 
man of Ferrara. In a passport granted to him in the year 
1471, by Liodovico Gonzaga, Marqius of Mantua, he is 
honoured with the title of Count, and denominated the 
friend of the Marquis. T^rab, Storia delta Let. Ital, vii, 
/utTs in. 100% Lodovico was bom in the year 1474, at the 
Castle of Reggio, of which fhce his father was govemout. 

* Pignaj i Ronumzi. fi, 72. 



IHQl LX7S Ji^nn t outiik^te 



A;rF4 befi««%^|iHtted that o0<^np«tiQn, ai^ 

JU[t^ iri* to tite. ^ undwr 

k^' the kiakrtt(ttic»i8 of Gi^goiy of Spokto. ^ Hb pre- 
-ff- A?r ditectbniiwr theatrical compositions, whidb he haidk 
fiirther displayed in hm two comedm, eptitlfid 
La Cassariay and / Suppositi, both written ia 
prose, whibtte ws» very young, "^ probably recom- 
mended hiod to the notice of ErcolcL i^^^wm he 
^ccotpppnied^n tb^ year li91, to Milw» for tjbie 
ptuiHwie jof eQJ<^ing^ the theatrical amusen^entSi^bj 
which thift place waa distinguished. From tUs 
time. ho devoted himself ta the service of ibi 
fiutnUy of ..$^p dther iit the court of the dfuloc, or 
in tlttt):<]f the .^sirdinal Ippdito, and wiO occur to 

o :: ■ (i.l our 



.;. f ■ 



.. ^ " Ahi' la$so, quando ebbi at Pegaseo mclo 

" L'eta disposta, e che le fresche guancie 
" Non si vedeano ancor fiorir d'un pelo, 
*^ Mio padre mi caccio con spiedi e lancie 
.", Noil che con sproni, a volger testi e chiose^ 
. 'f. 5 Xf^ occupo cinque anni in quelle ciancie.** 

^rioat. Sat, $• 

■^5 Fortune n^to mi fu albra arnica, 
" Che mi offeree Gregorio da Spoleti, 
^ Che ragion vuol che sempre lo bai^dicR. 

^ Tenea d^ambe le lingue i bei secred,** &c. 

^ They were afterwards ahered into yserd sdruecioS^ by 
Ariosto, and have been frequeady printed, as well aepa 
lately, as together with his other works. 



of ilkb ri!F« yxiCTli. I^i 



Si Aepcfi^ctf transactions of 1^ -"^g^ — jlK.-... 

Theci^ of Fm«ra may «d£Ktf iM'^fin^dtefy^ M4¥: 
asihe cradle ^fmodei^ ^ckpoetty ;^ 'ftir» fiediiitt 
l!he two beilebraied iiithors before mfehtidiM, thM 
idace might alt diis time fiave bdasted^f H tfdrd) 
whose writangs not oriy obtained ft^^^ij^hii dririflg 
his Sfe time, & great share of cefebrity, lilat havfc 
BfForded passages which h^^^ince beMfflutstBd 
by the immortal Tasso. y Of their author, Fran- 
cesco Gieco, very ftrw pinticulars i« kriown. 
That he "hiaA enjoyed the ikvour of the Carfflmd 
Ippolito, and tras liierefore, in sS. probabBity, a 
native of Fernara, may be inferred from the dedi- 
cati(Jn of his epick poem, of MambrianOj published 
by his Surviving relation, Eliseo Conoscmti, in 

the 



* " In a period of near three thousand years,** says Mr. 
Gibbon, adverting to the works of Ariosto and Tasso, in 
his Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, ^^ five great 
^ epick poets have arisen in the world ; and it is a singular 
^prerogative, that two of the five should be claimed as 
^^ their own, by a short ^e, and a petty state.** 

• * ■ • ••■,■.. 

y Zenoj note al Fontaninij i. 259. where he conjectures, 
that this work was written about the time of the descent of 
Charles Vl*n. to the coiiquest df Naplito, in 1494; ' It is 
entitled iJbro d* arme e H* amoi^e^ togfuHmhato MamMano^ 
di france9Co tieto dd ^efrd^al FctHt¥ii\ Jitr iMnfieni 
JBaciockum Mondennm^ 30 Octebrit^ 1509, 4ro. 
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c^^ A^B, ^ yff^ 1509. * This piece, which extends to 

^^1 forty five cantos, relates the adventures of a king 

jyW% of Asia, whose name forms the title of the work. 

4l*A&i STi^lyiit.kxng maintained its rank with tjie great 

' '^"":^ iscntemporary poductions of Italy, is sufficiently 

iq[>parent; and the neglect which it has in later 

^es experienced, is attributed by Zeno, to its 

not having had the good fortune, like the Orlando 

Irmamorato of Boiardo, to meet with any cme to 

continue its subject, ot to reform its style. 

Few persons enjoyed at this period a higher 
share of literary reputation, than Nicolo LeUo 
Cosmico, and fisw persons have so eiFectually lost 
that reputation in the estimation of posterity. He 
is not even enumerated by the diligent Crescimbeni 
as one of the poets of Italy ; yet three editions of 
his works were printed in the fifteenth century,* 
and he is the Sequent subject of applause among 

the 



z (< Prego che sotto il suo auspizio, Mambriano del 
'^ serritore suo venga impresso, e per suo solito benig^tade 
^^ non neghi alia memoria d' esso Francescho quel &vorei 
^< di che vivendo lui, quelle tante volte gli fu liberalissimo.'* 

^ Quadrio enumerates only two editions, Ven. 1478, and 
Vicenza 1481 ; but besides these, another edition of the 
fifteenth century, appears in the catalogue of the Pinelli 
fibrary. 
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the most distinguished scholars of the time.^ He chap. 
was a native of Padua, and spent some of his early . ^^» 
years in the court of the marquis of Mantua ; but U9a. 
Ae chief part of his life was passed in the society -fit 17. 
of the scholars of Ferrara. His own compositions ^^^ **«* 
were principally Italian ; but he also aspired to the 
reputation of a Latin poet ; and Giraldi, a judicious 
critick, whilst he censures the arrogant and satirical 
disposition of the author, acknowledges the merit 
of his writmgs. The freedom of his opinions, or 
of his conduct, incurred the notice of the inquisi- 
tion ; but the interference of Lodovico Gonzaga, 
not only protected him in this emergency, but has 
conferred an illustrious testimony on the character 

of 



^ Sabellicus, inviting his poetical contemporaries to 
celebrate the nativity of the Virgin, addresses himself to 
Cosmico— 

« Nee decantad todes remorenttir amores 

* Te, mihi sed cultam, Cosmice, tende chelyn.'* 

He is also enumerated by Platina, in his treatise Be honesta 
"voiufitatej or art of Cookery, among his temperate friends. 
£Jd. Y. Cafi* i. And Giacomo delle Pellinere, Professor in 
Medicine and Moral Philosophy at Padua, has apostro- 
phized Mm in an episde in terza rima, addressed to Pamfilo 



*^ CosnaicO) dove sd, col saove archetto ??' 
VOL. I. u 
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c ii A iPi of a wriffef, inrlid Is tib'^no tongfer e^hftated frdfh 
^^?i* his own workfe. * 

j^ jy The attention paid by the feiilily of Este to thfc 
promotion of literattit^, was eitiukted by thdt of 
thb Gonzaghi, marquisses of Mantua, and the 
Montiefdtri, duked of Urbino. The intercourse 
which subsisted between these families, dnd whilch 
was founded on a union of political interests^ aiid 
confirmed by the ties of consanguinity, gave iiticfeed 
a common character to their courts. Francesco 
Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, married Isabella of 
Este, the daughter of Ercole I. duke of Ferrara ; 
and Elizabetta, the sister of the marqyis, became 
the wife of Guidubaldo da Montefeltri, duke oF 
Urbino. 

oaidubaido Federigo, the father of Guidubaldo, had ren- 
tri,<3bi^of dered his name illustrious throughout Italy, not 
urbin*. Qjjy ^ ^ distinguished patron of learning, but by 
his military and political talents. In the nigged si- 
tuation in which the city of Urbino is placed, he 
had erected a palace, which was esteemed one of 
the finest structures in Italy, and had furnished it 
in the most sumptuous manner, with vases of silv^, 

rich 



c In recommending Cosmico to the favour of his rela- 
tion, Antonio da Bolza, Lodovico denominates him " Uomo 
virtuoso, ed existimato per tutta Italia." 

Tirad. Storia della Let, Ital, y\./iar. ii./i. 225. 




ric^4^;^rie$ pf ^old ax]4 sUk^ asyd Qt^er ];ai^ sin^ 9 9 4^ p- 
§piLendi4 articles. To thqse tie Jbi^ adcjlec^ W^*- .^^' 
ten^iye coUection of statues, aad Jtwste^ iji i^qi^ ^liJ^T 
and i^iarble, ai^ of the mosjt exjQeJlpflt pic|:pjces pf Jii, jtj. 
jtjbe tiijaes; but the pride of his f^ce, and t^^e^v^ 
pf his cpotemporaxy princes, w^ ,t|he super|t> loi^d 
pc^^Qus selection oif boo}^, in tije Qreek^ jlffttiOt 
a]>d Qthuer languages, with which he hm4 ^^P^f4 
}i|$lib(ra^, an4 wMch he en^c^d iftdth on^i^eipt^ 
fljf /silver, and ol goldf ^ Jf, how^vier, the father 
:w^ ^ ^nairer ^d a protector of lAt;er^rtiire, ^e 
(i|K)n ujnit^d to these c]bar^cters that of a praqtjic^ 
.^nd aCiCiirate ^ho^r. \yith the ^atia langi,!;^^ 
^e ^ice told, he was a^ convec^an^ as others are 
witjti tfa^eir n^tiye :^oqgue, and so in:ti^^te Wi^^ 
^owle^ge of the Greeks tl^t he j^^, acquainted 
with its .mi^iAtest peculian^e$[, ^ai^d its most reJBjie<^ 
eleganciies. The love of study ,did not, howeyer, 
extii^uish in the bosom of GuidubaJWo, that thirst 
for w^ilitaiy gloiy^ by which his ancestor^ had been 
^ut^Gjfpmly characterize^; ?nd if his health h^ not 
been iia^y^aired by the gout, at an early period of 
^e, he would probably have acquired, in the com- 
motions which soon after this period disturbed the 
repose of Italy, a still higher reputation. In his 
biographers and panegyrists -he has been peculiarly 
fortunate ; the learned Pietro Bembo has devoted 
a considerable tract to the celebration of his me- 
rits, 

^ CaatigUonej Ub, del Cortegiano^ lib* i. 
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CRAP, rits, ' and Baldassare Castiglione, in his admirable 
v ^^' , Libro del Cortegianoy has honoured hb memory 
U93. with an culogium which will probably be as dura- 
'**• 1^* blc as the Italian language itself. His wife, Eliza- 
betta Gonzaga, is not less the subject of admiration 
and applause to both these authors ; the latter of 
whom has, in the commencement of his work, 
given a striking picture of the vivacity, the taste, 
the elegance, the tempered wit, and decorous free- 
dom, by which the court of Urbino was at this 
period distinguished.^ Giovanna, sister of the 
duke, had intermarried, in the year 1475, with 
Giovanni della Rovere, one of the nephews of Six- 
tus IV. and brother of the cardinal Guiliano della 
Rovere, afterwards Julius II. on which occasion, 
Sixtus had invested his nephew with the principality 
of Sinigaglia, and the beautiful territory of Mon- 
davia. By him she had a soft, Francesco Maria, 
who was educated at the court of Urbino, and suc- 
ceeded to his maternal uncle Guidubaldo, whom 
he, however, resembled much more in his militaiy 
character, thaii in his literary accomplishments. 

Francesco 



• p. Bembi de GtddO'UbcUdo Feretrio^ deque MUsabetha 
Gonzaga Urbini ducibusj liber. First printed at Venice, 
ynderthe inspection of the author, in 1530. 

The union of the duke and dutchess of Urbino was 
not crowned with the expected fruits of marriage, the res^* 
9ons of which are detailed at great length by Bembo, in Ofi^ 
r. iV.)^. 299. 
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Francesco Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, had chap. 
succeeded his father, Federigo, in the year 1484. ^^* 
Notwithstanding the many hazardous expeditions i*^^. 
in which he was engaged, the numerous batdes in 
which he held a principal command, and the ad- oooMg». 
verse fortune which he on some occasions expe- "* 
rienced, he found time to apply himself to the 
study of polite letters ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that he was the author of many sonnets, 
capitoli, and other verses, which have been printed 
in the collections of the ensuing century . His wife, 
Isabella of Este, was not less distingiushed by her 
elegant accomplishments and refined taste, which 
led her to collect antique statues, cameos, med^- 
lions, and other specimens of art, some of which 
are celebrated in the verses of the poets of the 
time. * Nor was the court of Mantua deprived of 

those 



* V, 7Ynz6. Storia delta Let, Ital. vii.yiar. i. 53. Ariosto 
has deyoted several stanzas in his 37th Canto to the cele- 
bration of the praises of the marquis, and Isabella of 
£ste, his wife : 

^< Di lei degno egli, e degna ella di lui \ 
** N^ meglio s^accoppiaro unq* altri dui.'* 

Stan, 1 i 

That the marquis was distinguished by his literary pro» 
Auctions may 'be conjectured from the following lines : 

^ Di insieme egli materia, ond' altri scriva^ 
^ £ fa la gloria altrui scrivendp tiva/' 

Stan. ro. 



CH AP^.tibose honours, "wimh the hvowr of the muses 

^^* could alcme confer. Anvong the ipep of t9^t^f 

1498. m^hQ eidier adopted tbat jdjace a$ l^ir oomi^twt «^r 

^*" ^7- deooe, or enlivened it by their freqwnt ^vpiit^y 
Giain^etro Aniv^bene, and Battista Mspt^imPi 
are ^^ititkd to p^ticular japtiee* The fyrm^i^ 
dbese emineat men, w^ the scholar of Fr^np^aoo 
Filelfo, who has addressed to him seven^ of hi$ 
letters, and who transformed his Italian j^nie 49f^ 
Anivsdbene, in^ the Greek appellation ^ Eutyjcki^iS^ 
Hiat he ej^}^ the eoi^dential office of Iri^t^L 
secretary to the warqui^ Frax^cesco, la^^gl^ |^ 
thought to coi^ sufficient hcMiour on his i^e»Mii7> 
but he wa$ ^bo a man of blameless m^i^iei^, yx^ 
common eloquence, and a considerable ehaK <^ 
learning. His prii^cifial work is his Qonzqgi4oSp Sk 
Lattin poem in four boodc^, in praise oS Lodoyico, 
marquis of Mantua, who died in 1478, and not in 
1484, as mentioned by Mazzuchelli. From this 
work, which is said to be written in a much more 
elegant style, than from his early age might have 
been expected, it appears, that the author had beeij 
present at many of the victories and ^9:ian$actian(S 
which he there relates. ^ 

Battista 



•r- 



k This poem was fii'st printed by Meuscheiii^S) in .the 
beginning of the third volume of his coIleptioP) ^^t}.^ 
Vita summorum digrdtate et eruditione virorum.-^Coburg'y 
1738. In the preface^ the.o^itor obs^rvQ^, tl|s|t the poem 
is >yritten <^ eleganjtiori dodo, quajn a :sua adl\uc inculta 

"actatc 
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. Batdsm M&m&atvo imj be etiumeftted among chap. 
A^se wrHefs wto have had the good ibttune to 6b- Jti, 
tttiti, fot ia fotig tinie, a notation superiotu* to &^*3- 
their merits. * The applause which his works ex* -*^t. ir. 
dted was not cc^ifined to Italy, but exteided**"^ 
thi:*oughout Europe, where^ under the name of 
ManmaMSj or Mantuan, he was considered as 
liriother Viirgil, whose writii%s might stand m 
e^am^^on with .those of his immortal country*- 
man. Nor csoi it be denied, that the productions 
of BattistA evince a fecility of conception, and a 
few 6f language, which prove him to have been 
possessed of consid^iible tatents. But in admit* 
dng that tile native endowments <>f Sattista might 
bear some ocHnparisfon With those of his great {m^*- 
decessor, we are compelled to acknowledge, that 
he was strangely defective in the method of em- 
ploying his abilities to the best advantage. Of all 
imdb^ors, there are perl^ps few, or none, who have 

been 



*•* actate tik tdiqtds expedtare poterat.*' MdzzuchelUy Scrit" 
tt&i d^Itul ii. 1 138. Tirab. vi. 2. 230, 

1 It is generally believed that Battista was of illegitimate 
birtii ; but the attention paid by his father, Pietro Spagnuo- 
Ici, to his hnproTement, enabled him not only to make an 
early and considerable proficiency in polite literature, but 
to arrive at the rank of general of his order. Respecting 
the ciixltimstalices of his birth, different Opinions have, 
iiowever, been entertained, which the reader will find fully 
stated in the Menagiana^ vol, \, fi. 27 Z. 



A 
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c H A P. been less satisfied with their own productions, than 

^^* - the Roman bard. However we may estimate the 

U92. powers of his imagination, or the melody of his 

-^^ ^'^* verse, his taste was still superiour to his other ac- 
complishments ; and his efforts were unremitting, 
to arrive at that standard of perfection, which he 
had conceived iii his own mind."" It is well 
known that after having bestowed the labour of 
twelve years on his immortal poem, the convic- 
tion which he felt of its imperfections deter- 
mined him, in his last moments, to order it to 
be committed to the flames ; and it was only by 
a breach of his solemn testamentary injunction^ 
that this work has been jH^served for the ad- 
'miration of posterity." To the conduct of the 

ancient 



■* " Amicii familiaresque P. Virgilii, dicere eum soli- 
'*' turn ferunt, parere se versus more atque ritu ursino. 
" Namque, ut ilia bestia foetum ederet ineffigiatum infoi^ 
'^ memque, lambendoque id postea, quod ita edidisset^ 
" conformaret et fingeret, proinde ingenii quoque sui par- 
^' tus recentes rudi esse facie et imperfecta: seddeinceps 
'^ tractando, colendoque, reddere lis se oris et vultus linea- 
" menta." >/iul. Gel. lib, xvii. cafi, 10. 

* ** Divus Augustus carmina Virgilii cremari contra 
^' testamenti ejus verecundiam vetuit ; majusque ita vati 
<f testimonium contigit, quam si ipse sua carmina proba^ 
" visset.** Plin, Ub, vii. caft. 30. P. CrinituS) De PoeiU 
Latini^j &'d. iii. m ofi, fi, 447. has cited a beautiful copy 
af verses addressed to Augustus on this subject. 
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ancient poet, that of the modem, was an exact crap. 
reverse ; and if they originally started from the ^^' 
same ground, they bent their course in opposite i*^3« 
directions. Of the productions of Battista, the -*^ ^'^• 
earliest are incomparably the best, and as theise 
seem to have gratified his readers, so it is probable 
they delighted himself. As he advanced in years, 
he poured out his efiiisions with increasing facUity, 
until he lost even the power of discriminatii^ the 
merit of his own productions. From his long 
poem, De Ccdamitatibus temporumj the historian 
might hope to select some passages, which mi^t 
elucidate his researches ; but in this he will be dis^ 
appointed ; the adherence of Battista to the track 
of the ancients, having prevented him fi-om en- 
tering into those particulars, which would have 
rendered his works interesting ; whilst the heavy 
commentary in which they have been enveloped, 
by Badius Ascenscius, presents them in so formi- 
dable an aspect to the modem reader, as fully to 
account for that neglect, which ttey have fca- a long 
time past experienced. 

The tranquillity which had now for some years »-o^^«> 

Sfomencoo* 

reigned in Italy, had introduced into that country rages men ^ 
an abundance, a luxury, and a refinement, almost 
unexampled in the annals of mankind. Instead of 
contending for dominion and power, the sovereigns 
and native princes of that happy region, attempted 
to rival each other in taste, in splendour, and in 
lelegant accomplishments ; and it was considered as 
VOL. I. X essential 
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CHAP, essential to their grandeur, to give their housebold. 

^^ eafablkhmenta a literary charactser. Hen^e their 

U9d, palaces became a kind of polity ac^de«9ty , in wl^och 

Mt. XT. ihtnobiiity of both sexes found a coostant exercise 
for their inteUectmal talents ; and coiirage, ranjc, 
andi beauty, did not hesitate to associate with taste^ 
with learning, and with wit. In this respect, the 
couit of Milan was eminently distinguished. By 
thi^ ostentatious liberality of Lodovico Sforza/ ^bor 
tben held, in the name of his nephew Galeazzo> but 
directed at his own pleasure, the government of 
thai; place, several of the most distinguished artists^ 
and scholars of the time, were induced to fix their 
residence there. Among the fbrmier of these, the 
celebrated Lionardo da Vinci deservedly holds the 

vincL most conspicuous place. 1 his extraordm^ry ^o^ 
who united in faimsplf the various qualifications oi 
a painter, a sculptor, a poet, a musician, an archi- 
tect, and a geometrician, and who in short, left 
untouched very few of those objects, which have 
engaged the attention of the human faculties, was 
bom about the year 1443, at the castle of Vinci, 
in Valdamo. After having given striking indica- 
tions of superiour^ents, he for some time availed 
himself of the instructions of Andrea Verbcchio, 
whom he soon surpassed in such a degree, as. tx> 
render him dissatisfied with the efforts of his own 
pencil. His singular productions in every branch 
of art had already excited the admiraticm of all 
Italy, when te was invited by Lodovico, in the 
year 1492, to fix his residence at Milan. By his 

astonishing 




astoni^ng ^ili xA mu^k, Mrfakh tae ^performed on c ft A p. 
a kkid of l3rre of hifi awii invendcm)- and b^ his *^* 
extraordinary facility as an Impradvisatorey in the ^^^^' 
recitation of Italian verse, no iess.than by hiispro- ^' ^^ 
fessional tdients, he aecured the &voiir of his pa- 
tron, mA the i^plauseii of the MSanese court. 
Lodovico had^ hoM^ever^ the judgment lo avafl 
himself c^ the <[^portunity affot>ded him by thxi 
great ariik, to ienrich the city<^ Milan with some 
<^ the fiitest producti(md of Ins pencil; and if the 
2A)ilitied of Lionardo wer^ to be esdmated by a 
sii^e tSbrty his paneg3rrist mi^perhapi^ selbct 
his celebrated picture -cf the liadt mipper, in die 
refectory of the Dominibaiffi, as themost valnaiade 
€^ his wotics. Ih this piece it \iras doubtless tbi 
intentibn of the painter to sutpass wliatever had 
before been eKeciited, and^ represent, < ndt 
merely the external fonn and features, but the 
emotions and ^sls^ns ci the mind, fix>m the 
highest degreNg of virtue daxl beneficence in the 
charact^ of the Samur, to the extremcjof tw^achfery 
and guilt in that <if Iscariot ; whilst the varibus ^sen- 
sations of affection and veneration, of jc^ and c£ 
sorrow, of hope and of fear, di^Iayed in the 
countenances and gestures of the disciples, might 
express their various apprehensions of the myste- 
rious rite. In the midst sits the great founder, 
dis|)eiisihg' with tinshakeii firmn^, .ffSttl' either 
hand, the emt)lems of his pwn zmtosi^^fBs siiK 
ferings. The agitation qf jthe diseipl^s iet ra^arked 
by their ccmtrasted attitudes*,: and various ^expires- 

sions* 



i 
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CHAP, sions. Treachery and inhumanity seem to be con- 
^^' centered in the fcflrm and features of Judas Iscariott 
1493. In representing the countenance of Christ, he 

^' ^^' found, however, the powersof the artist inadequate 
to the ccHiceptions of his own mind. To step be- 
yc^ the limits of earth, and to difi^ over the«e 
li^tures a ray of divinity, was his tfold, but firuit- 
less attempt. The effort was often renewed, and 
as often terminated in disappointment and humilia- 
tion. Despairing of success, he disclosed hiss 
anxiety to his ft*iend> ai)d associate, Bernardo Ze- 
nale, who advised him to desist ftorn all ftirther 
endeavours ; in ccHisequence of which, this giieat 
'WKxk was suffered tQ remain imperfect. Nor did 
Lioi^urdoi in acknowledging with Timanthes, the 
inefficacy of his skill, imitate that artist in the me- 
thod .which he adopted on that occasion. Aga- 
memnon conceals his face in his robe, and the 
imagination of the spectator is at liberty to supply 
the defect ; but in marking the head of his princi-* 
pal figure . by a simple outline, Lionardo openly 
avows his inability^ and leaves us only to regret, 
either the pusillmiimity of the paintei', or the im- 
potence of his art. *^ 

In 



^ Fasarij in vita di Lionardo. Borghiniy il Bifioso, 36^ 
t^ aeg. Kptwithstanding the assertions of the above au? 
ihors, and that of M. Mariette in later times, Letter^e aitUa 
Pitturai l^. vol. ii. let. 84. that Lionardo left the head of 
Christ ill an unfinished state, Richardson assures us, that 

thcii? 
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In a mind devoted to ambition, all other pas- chap. 
sions and pursuits are only considered as auxiliary u* 
to its great object; and there is too much reason U92« 
to suspect, that the apparent solicitude of Lodovico jEt. ir^ 
Sforza for the promotion of letters and the arts, E«inent 

* . • . . •cholart at 

was not so much the result of a disposition sincerely tke court «f 
interested in their success, as an instrument of his 
political aggrandizement. That the supplanting 
the elder branch of his &mily, and vesting in him- 
self and his descendants, the government of Milan, 
had long been in his contemplation, cannot be 
doubted ; and it b therefore highly probable that, 
after ingratiating himself with the populace, and 
securing the alliance and personal friendship of 

foreign 



their information is false, and that such part of the face 
as yet remains entire, is highly finished, TraitS de la fieiu" 
Hircj ^c, vol. iii. The account given by Richardson is, 
in like manner, accused of being gpx>ssly incorrect, by the- 
author of a modem description of Italy, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Ltmdon^ 1781. As it can scarcely be imagined, that any of 
thes^ authors would be guilty of wilful misrepresentation 
on a subject of such a nature, and in which their testi- 
mony would be always exposed to contradiction, may we 
not reasonably suppose that, according to the united testi- 
mony of all the elder writers, the head was left unfinished ; 
but that in the course of the repairs which the picture has 
undergone, some sacrilegious hand has dared to trace 
those features, from which the modest genius of Lionardo 
shrunk in despair ? This suggestion appears highly pro- 
bable from the notes on the Lett ere suUa Fittura^ ^c, vol^ 
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CHAP, foreign powisrs, he vmnJd endedrour to strengthen 
^ ^^' his authority by flie firvour and support ctf men of 
1493. learning, who at this time piCMssessed a more decided 
Mt. IT. influence on die poiittcal concerns of the country 
than at any otbdr periods But by whatever nio* 
tives Lodovico was actiiated, it is allowed^ thsrf; 
whilst the state of Milan was under his contrail 
the capital was thronged widi celebrated scholars^ 
severe of whom adopted it as dieir pentianefit 
residence* On Bernardo Bdlincione, a Floren- 
tine, he conferred the tide (rf'his poet laiutat ; and 
in the works of ihis audior, printed at Milan m 
1493, are inserted some staniab which have been 
attributed to Lodovico himsdf. Amb^g diose 
who at this period contributed by their talents 
to give splendour to the court of Milan, were 
Antonio Comazzano,' Giovanni Filoteo Achilli- 



p A native of Piacelizd) who, having adopted a tnilitaiy 
life, held a respectable rank under the celebrated Venetian 
general Bartolommeo CogCioni, of whom he has left ai lif^, 
written in Latin, and published by Burman ; but a great 
part of his time was passed at IVtilan, where he was highly 
favoured by the family ot Sforza. His works, both in Italian 
and Latin, in verse and in prose, are very nunierous, and 
his poem, De re MiUtari^ in nine books, in terza rimdj has 
frequently been printed. His sonnets and lyrick pieces, 
are however considered as the most valuable of his works, 
and are acknowledged by Quadrio to be among, the best in 
the Italian language—" delle migliori che abbia la vblgar 
<* poesia." — In the latter part of his life he quitted tlie court' 

of 
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ni,^ Gaqparo Visconti,'' Benedetto da Cingoli, Vin* c hap. 
eeoao Cahnda,* and Antonio Fregoso.' Nor were ^^* 

there ^49^. 



of Milan for that of Ferrara, where he terminated hb days ; 
having enjoyed the patronage of thedutohessy Lucrezia, oC 
whom, h^ viafces frequent and honourable mention in his 
works. CorTtazzanOf de re mUitari, Fen, 1526. Sonetti e 
Cam. Vetk. 1508. Tlraboschi Yk.par, ii.^. 160 

\ Author of an Italian poem in ottarva rima^ entitled^ // 
Firidarioy printed at Bologna^ 1513, and of several other 
works. He also distinguished himself by his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, his proficiency in musick, and his 
-acquaintance witii- medals, statues, and c^her monuments 
of antiquity, of which he had formed a large collection. He 
died in 1538, at 72 years of age ; but his poetry, of which 
specimens appear in sundry coUesctions, has all the charac- 
teristick rusticity of the 1 5tb centiu*y, when, says Cres- 
cimbeni, " ando spargendo gemme tra*l £ango.** 

'' A nobleman of Milan, wha married Cecilia, the 
daughter of the celebrated Cecco Simoneta, and died at 
3S years of age, in 1499. Hi» sonnets and other verses 
were published at MUan in 1493, and obtained him such 
reputation, that he was- considered, for a time, as not 
ioferiour to Petrarca ; but posterity has formed a different 
judgment. 7^ra6. yi. /lar. h. p. 2 ^3\ : 

' Benedetto da Cingoli, and Vincenzo Calmeta, are 
enumerated by Quadrio, II. 211. among the poets who at 
this lime honoured the. city of Milan by their residence, 
and whose verses are &und in the collections of the times. 
The works of the former were also coUected and published 
with those of his brother^ G^briellO) at Rome, in 1503. 
Tltrab, vi. fiar» ii. /k« 1 59. 

* Called also i^ftrow and Camp^regoso. From his 

lov^ 



Jfit 17. 
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CHAP, there wanting distinguished scholars in the graver 
^ ^^' departments of literature ; of which number were 
1492. Bartolommeo Calchi and Giacopo Antiquario, cele- 
Mt. ir. brated not only for their own acquirements, but for 
their Uberality m promotmg the improvement of 
others ; Donato Bossi, commemorated both as an 
eminent professor of law, and an industrious histo- 
rian ;"" Dionysius Nestor, whose early labours hi^- 
ly contributed to the improvement of the Latin 

tongue; 



love of solitude, he also assumed the name of Phileremo. 
His chief residence was at the court of Milan, which he 
quitted on the expulsion of Lodovico Sforza, and retired to 
his villa at Colterano. His Cerva Bianca is an Italian poem 
of considerable extent, written with great facility, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with beautiful description, and genuine 
poetry. For his adoption of the ottava rima he apologizes 
by the example of Lorenzo de* Medici, and Agnolo Poli- 
tiano. This poem has been several times reprinted ; par- 
ticularly at Venice, 1521, 1525. The first of these editions 
is entitled Ofiera nova delmagnifico Cavaliero Messer jintofua 
Phileremo Fregosoj intitulata Cerva Bianc||A4 His Dialogo 
di Fortunay consists of 18 cafiitolij in terzarimaj Ven. 1531. 
Besides these, he is also the author of another poem, Ilriio 
di DemocritOy e ilfnanto cf* FracUto, in SO Cafiitoli : but this 
work has hitherto eluded my researches. 

B His chronicle of the principal events, from the earliest 
records to his own times, is of occasional use, particularly 
with respect to the affairs of Milan. This work was 
printed at Milan in 1492, by Antonio Zaroti, and is dedi- 
cated to the reigning duke Giovan-Galeazzo ; not, however, 
without great commendations of Lodovico, whose loyalty 
mdJideUty the author particularly celebrates.. 
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tongue ; "^ and Pcaitko Virunio^ deservedly held m C itf a ]?•. 
great esteem, both as a scholar and a statesman, _ ^^•_ _ 
BsaA who will demsBid more particular notice in U9S. 
the transactions of the succeeding century, '*^' ^^* 

From the commencement of the century, the 
city, of Bologna had endeavoured to maintain it^ ^^^ 
Hidependence against die supeiiour power of the 
dukes of Milan, and the continual pretensions of 
the pontifical see. The chiefs of the noble hmily 
of Bentivoglio were regarded by their fellow citi- 
zens as the patrons and assertors of their liberties^ 
and afier various struggles, in which they had 
frequently been expelled from their native place, 
they concentered in themselves the supreme au«^ 

thority, 



^ He was a native of Novara, and a descendant of the 
Roble ^rnily of Avvenada, of the order of the Minorites. 
His vocatulary of the Latin tongue, printed in folio at Mi* 
laiij kk 1483, and afterwards at Venice 14^9^, may be consi- 
deifed as one of the first attempts in modem timed to facili« 
late the study of that language^ and displays an Ultimate 
acquaintance with the writings of the aUcients, which are 
diligently cited as authorities throughout the work. To 
the earliest edition is prefixed a copy of Latin verses ad^ 
dressed to Lodovico Sforzaj aild towards the close are seve- 
tol poems of the same author, both Italian and Latin. The 
fbliowing colophon concludes the book : 

Ofiua Me(Uola7d imfires^um per Leonardum Pachel et 
Vldcricum Sinczenceler^ de Alemanrua Socioa^ Anno Domini 
M.cccc.Lxxxiii. firidif noncu Januariaa, 

VOL. I. Y 
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CRAP. thcHity, under limitadons which secured to the 

_ /^' people the exercise of their ancient rights. This 
U93. authority had now, for nearly half a century, been 

M. 17. conceded to Giovanni BentivogUo, who was only 
two years of age when his &ther Annibale was 
treacherously murdered by the rival facticHi of the 
Canedoli, in the year 1445, and who frequeafy 
occurs to notice, both in the political and literaiy 
annals of the time. The merit of Giovanni, as a 

* friend and promoter of learning and of art, was, 

however, eclipsed by that of his three sons, Hermes, 
Annibale, and Galeazzo, all of whom are frequently 
commemorated in the writings of their contempo- 
raries ; and particularly in those of Antonio Urceo, 
usually denominated Codrus Urceus, who by his 

oodrttur. scientifick and critical acquirements, deservedly 
held a high rank among the scholars of Italy. 

This author was bom at Rubiera, in the year 
1446. His appellation of Codrus was derived from 
an incident that occurred to him at the city of 
Forli, where happening one day to meet with 
Pino Degli Ordelaffi, then lord of that place, who 
recommended himself to his fevour, "Good 
" heavens,'* exclaimed the poet, " ihe world is 
" in a pretty state when Jupiter recommends him- 
" self to Codrus. " During his residence at Forli, 
where he was intrusted with the education of 
Sinibaldo, the son of Pino, he met with a disaster 

which 



V 
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which had nearly deprived him of his reason.'' chap; 
Having incautiously left his study without extin- 3[i* 
guishing his lamp, his papers took fire, by which U92. 
many literary productions, which stood hi^ in -^^ ^^' 
his own estimation, were destroyed ; and particu- 
larly a poem entitled Pastor. In the first impulse 
of his passion he vented his rage in the most blas- 
phemous imprecations, and rushing fi-om the city, 
passed the whole of the day in a wood in the 
vicinity, without nutriment. Compelled by hunger 
to return in the evening, he found the gates closed, 
rand took up his lodgings for the night on a dung- 
hill. When he again obtained admission into the 
city, he shut himself up in the house of an artificer, 
where for six months he abandoned himself to 
melancholy and grief. After a residence of about 
thirteen years at Forii he was invited to Bologna, 
where he wgs appointed professor of grammar and 
eloquence, and where he passed in great credit 

the 



^ Codrus survived both his patron and his pupil, the 
latter of whom was deprived of his territories by Girolamo 
Riario, in the year 1480, after his family had possessed 
them upwards of 1 50 years ; and has devoted the following 
epitaph to their memory. 

* 

•* Tertius armorum pacis quoque gloria Pinus 
^' Ordelaphus, per quem nomina sanguis habet. 

^^ Hie nati gremio Sinibaldi continet ossa ; 
" Ossa ducem quinto mense secuta patrem. 

*' i£quus uterque fuit princeps tibi, Li via, post quos 
" Ordelaphi sceptris n>ox cecidere suis." 
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c 9 ▲ ?> thft tenudnder of fais days. Of his cxtraordhiaiy 
%%• lcaniiag.it might he considered as a sufficient 
proof, that PoUtiaiio submitted his Greek epignunsy 
imd other writingSt to his examination and cqrreo 
tioo; but his talents and acqui^iemeDts more ftdly 
appear in his own Works, which consist ciSermmiS^ 
<y essays; of letters to PoUtiano, Aldo, «nd odiers 
of his learned fiiends, and of poems on a gnat 
variety of subjects ; among ivhich the praises of 
the &mily of Bentivoglio form the most coni^- 
ffuous part He died in the year 150(X AAer 
his death his producticms were collected by the 
younger Filippo Beroaldo, who had lived with him 
in friendly intimacy, and published at Bologna in 
the year 1502, with a preface, in which he hsgMjr 
extcds the poetical efiusions of hts friend. Succeed* 
ing criticks have however been less indulgent \s^ 
his &me : Giraldi, whilst he admits that the 
writings of Codrus are sufficiently correct, deni^ 
to them the charm of poetry, and Tiraboschi is 
of opinion, that neither his prose nor his verse 
can be recommended as models of elegance. That 
the poems of Codrus are not entitled to the highest 
rank among those of his contemporaries will suffi- 
ciently appear from the lines addressed to Oalea;^?^ 
Bentivoglio, as an acknowledgment for the honour 
done tc» the poet in placing his portrait amongst 
those of the learned men which Galeazzo had col- 
lected. Such a subject was certainly calculated 
to call forth all his powers, but those efforts which 

weror 
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were intended to justify, will peiimps be thought chap. 
rather to impeach the judgment of his patrcxi. ^^* 

U93. 

Among the men of talents who at thb period Mx. if. 
contributed to support the literary character of 
Italy, it would be unjust to omit Piero Ricci ; or, 
ais he denominated himself, according to the custom 
of the times, Petrus Crinitus. This notice <rf him '**^ ^^ 
is the more necessary, as little is to be found 
respecting him in those works of genial infiixrmii- 
ticm, where he ought to have held a conspicuous 
rank, and that litde is for the most part erroneous.'' 
He was descended from the noble and opulent 
Florentine &mily of the Ricci ^^ and had the good 
fortune when young, to avail himself of the instruc* 

tionsy 



tus. 



^ The notides of Crinitus by Tiraboschi, founded on the 
equivocal testimony of Jovius and Negri, are peculiarly 
brief and unsatisfactory. 

^ Joyius, absurdly enough, informs us, that Piero de- 
rived his name from the curled locks of his father, dalP 
intorta ^ inanellata cafdUatura del padre ; but from what- 
ever cause the family appellation might originally arise, it 
was of much greater antiquity than Jovius supposed. The 
Ricci being called by Negri, FamigUa antichisatma ^ no&- 
Uaaima, The latter author, however, with no less absurdity 
than Jovius, adds, that Crinitus was, on account of his own 
curled locks (arriciata Honda sua CafdgUera) called Pietro 
di crisfia chioma^ which he transformed into the Latin name 
of CrtTufua. But it is apparent that this name is only hi^ 
fiimily appellation latinized. 
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CHAP, tions, and to obtain the friendship of Politiano«. 
^^* Hence he was introduced into the femily of the 
I492> Medici, and became an associate in those literar3r 

-^« 1^ and convivial meetings at the palace of the Medici 
in Florence, or at their different seats in the coun- 
try, which he has himself occasionally celebrated 
in his writings.' It is not therefore surprisiiig, 
: that on the death of Lorenzo the Ms^ificent, he 
honoured his memory in a Latin ode, which he 
addressed to Pico of Mirandula ; but it is remark* 
iable, that in this production (if indeed it was writt^ 
at the time to which it relates) he has predicted in 
forcible terms the approaching calamities of Italy,* 
After this event, Crinitus still continued to enjoy 
at Florence the society of Pico and of Politiano, 
till the death of these distinguished scholars, which 
happened within two months of each other, in the 
year 1494. ** It may serine as an instance of the 
negligence with which literary memoirs are often 
written, and of the necessity of a more intimate 
acquaintance with the general history of the times, 

to 
— ■ ■■'■ I II I — ^^^ 

* V, Life of Lor. de* Medici^ ii. 140. 4to, ed, 

* At tu moesta novis patria lachrymis 
Indulge ; nee enim cernere adhuc potes 
Quantum mox miseris civibus imminet 

Fatorumi gravis exitus. 
JSTaTua^ de obitu Laur. Med, Crin. ofi, ft. 529. 

^ Crinitus has also consecrated a Latin poem to the 
memory of each of his friends, in, ofi.fi, 532, 563, 
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to notice some of the erroilrs to which the Life of c h a p. 
Crinitus has given rise. By one author we are ^^* 
informed, that after the death of Politiano, Crinitus **^^ 
was intrusted by Lorenzo de* Medici with the -*^- ^''^ 
instruction of his children, and that this example 
was followed by the principal nobility of Florence, 
who rejoiced in having obtained such a successour 
to so accomplished a preceptor. ^ If this were true, 
Crinitus would be entitled to our more particular 
notice, as one of the early instructers of Leo X^ 
but when we recollect, Aat at the time of the death 
of Politiano, Lorenzo had been dead upwards of 
two years, we are compelled to reject this infor- 
mation as wholly groundless. Another author, 
who was a contemporary with Crinitus, has how- 
ever informed us, that at the death of Politiano, 
Crinitus continued to deliver instructions to the 
younger branches of the Medici family, and others 
of the Florentine nobility ; ^ forgetting that the 
Medici were, about the time of the death of Poli- 

tianOy 



^ " Quel gran Mecenati de* virtuosi, Lorenzo de* Me- 
•* dici, non dubito confidare alia di lui direzion^ nelle lettere 
^ i suoi figliuoli, dopo la morte del Poliziano ; e fu seguitato 
^^ 11 di lui esempio da tutta la nobile gioventii, che lo god^ 
« successore d'un si valente maestro." 

JVegrij Scrittori Fior^nt.fi. 462, 

^ Morto il Politiano, merito (Crinito) d*essere in grado 
di compagno, e di precettore appresso quel Giovanni de* 
Medici & dfaltri nobili^ che davano opera alle buone lettere. 

Giffvio^ Iscritt.fi. 106. 
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cbaP. tiano, expelled from Florence, and beeaftie fiigi* 

^^* tives in dilferent ports of Italy, where ihey ccmld 

>^^ not avml themselves of the precepts of Crinitiis^ 

^ ^'^* wad wiiere faideed they had other occypatioas iimtk 
Ac studies of Uteratiire. It is dieref<Me^ more pro- 
bable that Crinitus, after this period^ qintted hk 
■ative place, and todt an active part m tift ccxto- 
moticnis which socm afterwards occurred; as ht 
frequently refers in his writings to the iMx>iirs and 
misfortunes which he has sustained, and avowi 
his determination to return to his literaiy studies** 
That he passed some part of his time a^ l^Ies 
m^ be presumed, not only from his intimacy with 
Bernardo Cara&, Toniaso Fusco, and other Kea- 
politan schdars, but from the particular interest 
which he appears to have taken on behalf of die 
house of Aragon, and the vehemence with which 
he inveighs against the French in his writings. 
In this respect his opinions were directly opposed 
to those of his friend Marullus, who openly es- 
poused the cause of Charles VIII. It may also be 
conjectured that he passed a part of his time at 
Ferrara, where having, by accident, &llen into the 
Po, and escaped with safety, he addressed an ode 
of gratitude to the river. ^ We are informed by 

Negri, 



^ De sua qtdete fi09t multaa calandtates, Crin. oft* /t. 53 1 . 

' Carmen Chari,ticm, ad Eridanumjlxadum, firo recefita 
iahUe^ cum in aim decidiaaet, ofi, Crin.fi, 543. 
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Negri, that Crinitus died about the close of tli^ c B a p« 
^e^r^ century, at the age of thirty nine yesars;^ ^^< , 
but his writings refi^r to many events beyond that l^w. 
period; and his dedication of his treatise i)^ Po^i* -S^* wr* 
Latimsy to Cosmo de' Pazzi, then bii^op of 
Arezzo, and afterwards ardibishop of Florence^ 
nephew of Lorenzo the Magnificent, is dated in 
the year 1505, which period, it is however proba«- 
ble, he did not long survive. We are also informed 
that his death was occasioned by the irregularity of 
lus conduct and the licentiousness of his friends, 
one of whom, in the frolicks of a convivial enter- 
tainment, at the villa of Pietro Martdli, poured 
over him a vessel c^ water, with the disgrace of 
which he was so greatly aiBfected, that he died in a 
few days. ^ Not to insist m^^ly on the imiH*oba^ 
bility of such a narrative, a sufficient proof that the 
life of Crinitus was not terminated by any sudden 
accident, appears in his beautiful and pathetick 
Latin ode on hb long sickness and approaching 
deaths from which we find, that he had struggled 
with a tiresome feverish indisposition, which had 
baffled the skill of his physicians, and in which he 
resigns himself, to his untimely &te ; at the same 
time asserting his cldm to the esteem of polarity 
from the integrity of his life and conduct. From 

the 



« Mgriy Scrittori Fiormt.ft, 462. 

^ JVegrij ubi. sufi. Giovto Iscritt^ 106. 
VOL. I. Z 
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c B A F. tiie same piece we also kam, that he intended to 
n> have written a poem oa the descent of the. French 
UM. into Italy, but this, with many other workSf was 
Ml. If. left unfinished. After the death of Pditiano, Cri- 
nitus assisted his fiiend Alessandro Sarti, in ccl- 
lecting the works of that great scholar, for the 
edition printed by AUo Manuzio, in 1498. The 
principal work of Crinitus, De Honesta Dtscifdina^ 
as wdl as his treatise on the Latin poets before 
mentioned, demonstrates the extent of hb kam- 
ing and the accuracy of hb critical taste,^ and in 
these respects are not unwcnlhy the discijde of his 
great preceptor.^ Hb poetry, all of which b m 
the Latin language, b also entitled to commenda- 
ticHi, and will occa^nally be adduced in the follow- 
ing pages, as illustratmg the publick transactioiis 
of the times in which he lived. 

It 

i He was the first who pointed out the mistake of the 

learned respecting the supposititious elegies of Comeliiis 

Callus ; a subject which has given rise to great diyersity 

of opinion. 

V, Menagianay torn, i. fi. 336. 

^ i A few Letters of Crinitus appear in the worksof Polir 

tiano, £/i» lib, xii. and in those of Giovanni Francesco Pico 
bf Mirandula, /k. 839. Andreas Dactius has commemorated 
him in the following epitaph : 

** Heus audi, properes licet Viator, 
^ Criniti, tumulo teguntur isto, 
^ Dilecti cineres saciis camoenis. 
" Hoc scires volui. Recede fcelix/' 
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It may not be improper to close this general chap. 
view of the state of literature in Italy, in the year ^^* 
1492, with some account of a person, whose in- i^^^- 
calculable services to the cause of sound learning, ^^' ^^' 
obtrude themselves upon our notice at icvery step, 
and the productions of whose skill are at every 
moment in the hands of the hbtonan of this period. 
This can only be referred to the eminent printer 
Aldo Manuzio, to whom the w<»id is indebted, 
not only for the works of many of the ancient au- 
thors, which he eidier first discovered, or first pub- 
lished in a correct form, but for those of many of 
hb contemporaries, which without his unparaUded 
industry would not have been preserved to the pre- 
sent day. At this precise time he was makix:^ 
preparations for his laudable (Hirpoae, and had<fe- 
termined to devote his learmng, his resources, his 
industry, and hi^ life, to the service of literature. 
But before we advert to die measures which he 
adopted for this great and commendable end, it 
cannot be thought uninteresting briefly to com- 
memorate the previous events of his life. 

Aldo Manuzio was bom about the year 1447, amo Man» 
at Bassiano, a village within the Roman territbry, **** 
whencehe styles IrnnsdS Aldus ManutiusBassianus; 
but more fi^quently Aldus Romanus. ^ Maittaire 

justly 



^ In the scarce edition of the TTicaaurtf Conmcofdtt^ of 
Varino Camertty printed by Aldo in 1496, he styles him* 
self Jildua Marmdua Bawiamu Romamu. 
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e B A P. justly observes, that it was afiortunatecircumsttnce, 
^^' that die birth of so skilful an artist ^ouM faatve 
^4»2^ happened at the very time whea the art itsetfvas 
^^' ^^* first meditated. Respecting his education^ Irlias 
himself informed us, tint fae lost a great ^part of 
his time in acquiriiig tlie princij^s of Latm giani- 
^narby the rules itf Alessandro de ViHadei,* ite 
book thm commonly usedinthe schools ; but tlis 
il^sadvantage w^ soon afterwards compensated lay 
the kistmctbns which he obtained, in the Latin 
tongue, ftom Oasparo Veronese at Rome, and in 
both Latin and Greek, from Battista Guaiinb vdio 
^Ai^ I'^ssided ^ F^rrara, at which place Aide also 
toidlk up his abode. "" Under such tutors the pro- 
$ciency of such a scholar was rapid, and at an eaify 
age Aldo became himself an instructer , having been 
4htrustedi w^ the etiocatm of Alberto Pio, lord 

d 



^ This grammadan lived in the early part of the thir 
teenth century. His work is written in barbarous Latin 
verse, which the pupils were compelled to repeat by me- 
mory. Manni has given, from a MS. copy in his own 
pobsessioD, a speciiAen of this pedantick, but once cele* 
]^r«ted production, which thus commences : 

*' Scribere clericulis paro doctrinale novellis 
" Pluraque doctbrum sociabo scripta meorUm, ' 
^ Jamque legent pueri pro nugis Maximiani 
<* Qtt« veteres sociis nolebant pandere carls." &c. 

Manni f vita di Aldo^ fi* 7. ed Ven^ 1759; 

•> AtiM Mmudipr^f, od Theocritum^ fsfc. Venn 14^. 
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of Carpi, who was nearly of fab own age. " WKh chap* 
this young nobleman he contracted a frienddiip ^^* 
which proved throu^out his life of die giealest i49d. 
service to him, and which was afterwards mni^ ^ ^^' 
fested by his disciple concedii^ to him ^ fafQSH>ur4 

able privilege of uskig his &mily name, valence 
;Aidushas often denominated lumself \^Ue^ Pius 
Manutius. 



In Ac year 1482, when the safety of Ferrara «^ "«^*- 

•^ ^ •' aoce with 

was direatcned by the formidaUe attack of the Ve^ AibenoHo, 

lord of Car- 

netians, Aklo retreated to Mirandobi, ^ where he pu and pico 
contracted a strict intimacy with the celebrated 

Gdovanni 



* Tlte subsequent commoUons of Italy, in which Al- 
berto acted an important part, have probably deprived the 
wo^Id of the fruits of his literary studies. Such at least, 
is the inference which arises from the following passage, 
in the dedication to him of the Aldine edition of Lucre* 
tius, at the time when he was engaged as lihe Imperial 
envoy at the court of Rome : *^ Deus perdat pemidosa 
^ h«c bella, qu» te perturbant, quae te tamdiu avertunt 
<^ a sacris studiis literarum ; nee sinunt ut quiete, et, quod 
^ semper cupivisti atque optasti, fruaris otio, ad eas artes, 
<< quibus k puero deditus fiusti, celebrandas ; jam aliquem 
<< fructum dedisses studiorum tuorum utilem saineet nobis 
^ et posteris : qua te privari re, ita moleste fers, ut nullum 
<< aliam ob causam, credendum sit, nuper te Romae tam 
<< gravi morbo laborasse, ut de salute tua et timerent bom 
t^ omnes et angerentur." 

*» Aldi JRju in Ep. PoHu Ub. yn. 
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CHAP. Oiovanni Pico. His intercourse urith these two 

^^r men of distinguished rank and learning ccmtinued 

1493. with uninterrupted 'esteem, and Alberto had ex- 

JKt. ir. prased an intention of investing him widi the 
government of a part of his territory of Carpi; 
but ibis project was relinquished fyr one vAskk 
proved more honourable to Aldo, and more use- 
ful to mankind. In the friendly interviews whick 
took pl^ce among these individuals, the idea was 
gradually formed of the great undertaking wluch 
Aldo was destined to carry into eflfect, and in 
which, as it has been with great probability, con* 
jectured, he was to have the support and pecuniary 
assistance of his two illustrious friends. 

MoHvetof Of the. liberal motives by which Aldo was 
dkitAing t J actuated, he has left to posteri^ abundant evidence. 
Swi"le " The necessity of Greek literature is now," says 
Id^^^^^' "universally acknowledged, insomuch, that 
" not only our youth endeavour to acquire it, but 
" it is studied even by those advanced in years. 
" We read but of one Cato among the Romans 
** who studied Greek in his old age, but in our 
" times we have many Catos, and the number of 
" our youth, who apply themselves to the study of 
•* Greek, is almost as great as of those who stu^ 
" the Latin tongue; so that Greek books, of which 
** there are but few in existence, are now eagerly 
** sought after. But by the assistance of Jesus 
" Christ, I hope ere long to supply this deficiency, 
^* although it can only be accomplished by great 

"labour, 



i 
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*^ labour, inconvemence, and loss of time. Those chap. 
" who cultivate letters must be supplied with books ^^* 
" necessary for their purpose, and till this supply i^^a. 
** be obtained I shall not be at rest" ' -**• *'^- 



But although the publication of the Greek au* £itai»ii>be8 
tfaors appears to have been his &vourite object, Venice, and 
and always occupied a great part of his attention, ^^^^^ 
yet he extended his labours to other languages, ^^^^' 
and to every department of learning. The place 
which he chose for his establishment was Venice, 
already the most (Ustinguished city in Italy for the 
attention paid to the art, and where it was most 
probable that he might meet with those materials 
and assistants which were necessary for his pur- 
pose.^ In making the preparations requisite for 
commencing his work he was inde&tigable ; ^ but 

the 

P V, Aldi Efdat, AristoteU Organo 1^9 5 y fir ajhcamy et Mait^ 
tairc. Armal. i. 69. His magnanimity and publick spirit ap* 
pear also from many other passages in his own writing^. 

^ If this city has not produced n^any authors of the 
first eminence, it has compensated the world by multiply- 
ing and perpetuating the work^ of others. Yet Venice is 
not wi^out its panegyrists : thus Battista Mantuanu! 



^< Semper apud Venetos studium sapientis et omnis 

^ In pretio doctrina fuit ; superavit Athenas 

<< Ingeniis, rebus gestis, Lacedemona et Argos.*' 

"* Maittaire conjectures, that he was employed in these 
preparations four er five years ; hut from the preface of 

Aldus 
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cHJiP. the more partkukr object of his wishes ww Ae 

^^* disGoveiy of some method, by which he night 

1499. g^ve to his publications a greater degree of eonrecC- 

^ IT* ness than had been attained by any preceding artist 
To this end he invited to his assistance a great 
number of distinguished scholars, whom he'^fxre- 
vailed upon by his own influence and tbirt of liiis 
£piends, or the stipulation of a lib^d rewaerdy to 
take up their residence at Veniee. Thalhemi|^ 
attach them still more to the jdace and to each 
odier, he proposed the establishm^it o[ a literaiy 
associaticm, or academy, the chief object of wbick 
was to be the correcting the works of the mdent 
authors, with a view to their publication m as cor- 
rect a manner as possible. Of this academy Mv-< 
cus Musurus, Pietro Bembo, Angdo Gabrkffi, 
Andrea Navagero, Daniello Rinieri, Marma Sa- 
nuto, Benedetto Ramberti, Battista Egnazio, and 
Giambattista Ramusio, were the principal cma* 
ments, and will be entided to our future notice. 
For the more effectual establishment of this insti- 
tution, it was his earnest wish to have obtained 
an imperial diploma ; but in this respect he was 



» «>iiit« 



Aldus to the 77ie9aurus Comucofiia of Varino Camerd, 
printed in 1496, it appears that he had been occupi^ in 
this undertaking from the year 1489, <' Postquam su9ccpt 
^' hanc duram provinciam (annus enim agitur jam aepti* 
^^ mils) possem jurejurando affirmarey tot amite ne honm 
^' quidem solids habuiaae quietis." 
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disappointed; and the Venetian academy, ^^cheRA^. 
ou^ to have been an object of national or uni- tu 



versal munificence, was left to depend upon the U93. 
industry and bounty of a private individual, under JBu IT. 
whose auspices it subsisted during mdny years in 
great credit, and effected, in a very considerable 
degree, the beneficial purposes which its founder 
had in view. 

Such were the motives, and such the prepa- ''or«»«*4 
rations for this great undertaking; but its execution wMJertakint. 
surpassed all the expectations that its itiost sanguine 
promoters could have formed of it. The first 
work produced from the AkUne press, %vas the 
poem of Hero and Leander, of Museus, in the 
year 1494 ;■ fix)m which time, fcr the space of 
upwards of twenty ydatj during which Aldo conti- 
nued lus labours, there is scarcely an ancient 
author, Greek or Latin, of whom he did not give 
a copious edition, besides publishbg a ccmsidera* 
ble number of Ixx^s in the Italian tongtie. In the 
acquisition of the most authentidc copies of the 
ancient authors, whether manuscript or printed, 
he spared neither labour nor expmse ; and such 
was the opinion entertained of his talents and as^<* 

duity 



* This work is not marked by the date of the year in 
which it was printed, and Manni seems to doubt its claim 
to priority ;. but Maittaire had before sufficiently shpwix 
that this opimpn was well founded. An/ml, tyfi. i. 70. 

VOL. I. A a 






:IS^ LITE AKD PONTIPICATE 

CHAP. Auty by the celebrated Erasmus, who occasionally 
_iil_ assisted him in revisit^ the ancient writers, that he 
1492. has endeavoured to do justice to his merits, ^by 
-fit. 17. asserting in his Adagia^ " that if some tutelai^ 
" deity had promoted the views of Aldo, the 
learned w(H*ld would shordy have been in pos- 
se^sion. Hot only of all the Greek and Ladn 
** authors, but even of the Hebrew and Chaldaick ; 
** insomuch, that nothing could have been wanting 
" in this respect, to their wishes. That it was an 
." enterprise of royal munificence to reestablish 
f* pdite letters, then_almost extinct; to discover 
" what was hidden ; to supply what was wanting ; 
" and to correct what was defective.*' By the 
same eminent scholar we are also assured, that 
whilst Aldo promoted the interests of the learned, 
ihe learned gave him m i^tum their best assist- 
ance, and that even the Hungarians and the Poles 
sent their works to his press, and accompanied 
them by liberal presents. Hpw these great objects 
could be accomplished tgr the efforts of an indivi- 
dual, will appear extraordinary; especially when 
it is ccMisidered, that Aldo was a professed teacher 
of the Greek language in Venice ; that he diligently 
attended the meetings of the academy; that he 
maintained a frequent correspondence with the 
learned in all countries; that the prefaces and 
dedications of the books which he published were 
often of his own composition ; that the works them- 
selves were occasionally illustrated by his criticisms 
and observations ; and tlkt he sometimes printed 

his 
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his own works : an instance of which appears in c h a p. 
his Latin grammar, published in the year 1507. ^^' 
The solution of this difficulty may, however, in U93. 
some degree be obtained, by perusing the inscrip- -fit. ir. 
tion placed by Aldo over the door of his study, 
in which he requests his visiters to despatch their 
business with him, as expeditiously as possible, 
and be gone ; imless they come, as Hercules came 
to Adas, with a view of rendering assistance ; in 
which case there would be sufficient employment, 
both for them, and as many others as might repair 
thither. 



quiquis £s rogat te aldus etiam at^ue etiam> 

VT SiqUID EST qUOD A S£ VELIS, PERPAUCI8 A6AS9 

DEINDE ACTUTUM ABEAS ; KISI, TAMqUAM HERCULES, 

OEVESSO ATLANTE, VENERIS 8UPP08ITURU8 HUMEROS : 

SEMPER ENIM ERIT qUOD ET TU AOAS, 

ET quoxquoT 

» 
HVC ATTULERINT PEDES. 



\ 



CHAP. IIL 



1492—1494. 

THE cardinal de* Medici returns to Florence— Death of 
Innocent VIII.— Election of Alexander VI.— Ambi- 
tious views of Lodovico Sforza-^^Invites Charles VIII. 
into Italjr-^League between the popCf the duke of ML 
Ian, and the Venetians— Observations on the respective 
claims of the. houses of Anjou and Aragon— Charles 
accommodates his differences with other states-— Nego* 
tiates with the Florentines-— Alexander VI. remonstrates 
with him on his attempt—The king of N^>les endea*- 
vours to prevail on him to relinquish his expedition-* 
Prepares for his defence— Alfonso II. succeeds to the 
crown of Naples— Prepares for war— Views and con- 
duct of the smaller states of Italy— Charles VIII. enga- 
ges Italian stipendiaries— unsuccessful attempt of th^ 
Neapolitans against Genoa^«*Ferdinand duke of Calabria, 
opposes the French in Romagna— Charics crosses the 
Alps— *His interview with Gian-GaleazzO) duke of Mi- 
lan— ^Hesitates respecting the prosecution of his enter- 
prise— Piero de* Medici surrenders to Charles VIII* 
the fortress of Tuscany— The cardinal de* Medici with 
his brothers Piero and Giuliano expelled the city— Pisa 
asserts its liberties— Retreat of the duke of Calabria 
before d'Aubigny— Charles VIII. enters Florence— In- 
tends to restore Piero de' Medici — Commotions in 
Florence and treaty with Charles VIII.— Charles enters 
the territories of the church — The states of Italy ex* 
horted by a contemporary writer to oppose the progress 
<rf the French. 

Scarcely had the cardidlnal de' Medici gone. -, „ . „ 
through the ceremonies of his admission into ixi. 
the donatory, lilan he received intelligence of the "TmT" 
death of his father, which happened on the eighth ^t. ir. 

4ay 
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'chap, day of April, 1492. His sensations on this occa- 
^^^' - sion ar^ strongly expressed in his letters to his 
1492. brother Piero;* but not satisfied with epistolary 
-fit. 17. condolence and advice, he prepared tq pay a visit 
de' Medici to Florence, for the purpose of supporting, by his 
J5JJ^^ presence, the credit and authority of the Medici 
in that city. In order to give him additional im- 
portance on this occasion, the pope appointed hun 
legate of the patrimony of St Peter, and of the 
Tuscan state.^ Before his arrival, the magistrates 
and council had, however, passed a decree, by 
which they had continued to Piero all the honotu^ 
which his late father had enjoyed. The geqeral 
disposition of the inhabitants was indeed so hig^y 
&vourable to the Medici, that the authority of Piero 
seemed to be established on as sure.a foundatftoii as 
that of any of his ancestors, with the additional 
stability which length of time always gives to 
publick opinion. 

During the residence of the cardinal at Florence, 
he distinguished himself amongst his fellow citizens, 
not only by the decorum and gravity of his conduct 
as an ecclesiastick, but by his munificence tp those 
numerous and eminent scholars, whom the death 
of his fether had deprived of their chief protector. 

To 



* V. I4fe of Lor. cte* Med. ii. 247. 4/^endixj M. Uxx. 
^ Fabroniiy vita Leon x.fi. 13. adnot, 10. 



t 
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To his fevour MarsUius Ficinus was indebted for c h ▲ p. 
the respectable rank of a canon of Florence; and ^^^v 
his liberality was yet more particularly shown to U93. 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, from whom he had for- A. it. 
merly received instruction^ and to whom he aflbrded 
pecuniary assistance, not only for his own pur- 
pos&s, but for the promotion <^ his numerous 
offspring. In these, and similar instances, his 
conduct corresponded with the sentiments profes- 
sed by him, in the assertion which he made, that 
the greatest alleviation, which he could experience 
of his recent loss, would be to have it in his power, 
to promote the interest of those men of learning, 
who had been the peculiar objects, of the affection 
and regard of his &ther.^ In the mean time the 
health of the pope was rapidly declining, and the 
cardinal reccfived information, which induced him 
to hasten with all possible expedition towards Rome* 
On this occasion the magistrates of Florence direct- 
ed their general, Paolo Orsino, to accompany him 
to that city, with a body of lK>rse ; but before his 
arrival there, he received intelligence of the death 
of the pontiff, which happened on the twenty fifth °*** ^ *"• 

^ ^ * * J nocent VDL 

day of July, 1492. 

If the character of Innocent were to be impar- 
tially weighed, the balance would incline^ but with 
no very rapid motion, to the £ivourable side. \lh - 

^ native 



^ Fabr^niij Vita Leon, x. /i. M. 
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IT B A F. Dathre dispositiim seems to have been mild and 
^^^' placafale; but the dbpated clahns of the Ronmii 
1493. aee, wluch he cMctived it to be Us duly to en- 
4t. IT. farce^ led him into embarrassments^ from which 
lie was with ^kficuhy extricated, and which, with- 
ont incveasing his reputaticm, destroyed his rqiose. 
He had some pretensions to munificence, and may 
be ranked with those ponti& to whom Rome is 
iiidd)ted for her more modem ornaments. One 
of the &ults with which he stands charged is his 
unjust distribution of the treasures of the ehurch 
among the children who had been bom to him 
during his secular life ;^ but even in this respect his 
bounty was restrained withia moderate limits* In; 
stead of raising his eldest son, Francesco Gib^, to 
an invidious equality with the hereditary .ptwaek 
of Italy, he conferred on him the more substantial, 
and less dangerous benefits of great private weahh; 
and although to these he had added the smaB 
domains of Anguillara and Cervetri, yet Francesco, 
soon after the death of his &ther, devested himseif 

of 



^ These children were illegitimate, as appears fit>m 
the evidence of Burchard, who denominates Francesco 
Cib^— ^ Filius Paps, etiam bastardus, prout Domina 
" Theodorina." Burchard. Diar. afi. Mticea de9 MSS. da 
JRo| i..93. Nor was incontinency the only crime of this 
pontiff, if we may judge from the epigram of MaruUus. 

^ Spurcities, gula, avaritia, atque ignavia deses^ 
<' Hoc, Octave, jacent quo tegeris, tumulo.'* 



9nLji9fVifi.fjtitivu^ m 



smA twk vp'^ fi)(4R a;^ Mourns* ««»9PS.m ."*• 



..I . • • -J J ■ 



' jn..ir. 



On <he deatib of tbe p<^,<fti# ]«rfyi wp^j^fMrrifi* 
tx> the church of fiu PelEer, «Mt»A«i j^J^iP^^J^Mt^ 
de' Medici, m4 four jotbet&. o^/eqimk tfe^nl^ 
obsequies: mexp jiehfonn^ <Ma, jihe r^^ih . <l^i9f f i^f-if- 

gust, ai]dx)allieManrkig.dairih^x»td»»^^9tfQ»4 
the .oondav^^ amidst the ftivrnte t^ i^ INn^H 
AndiOy as usual x>n mdi (Kema^^slbmii^^ 
iselnes to eveiy ^Bpecies of oiltiBge aiidiiteqliaiiif^ 

ness.^ The duef 4X]niisat jiq>peare4 
tween Ascanio Sforza, whose superiour rank and 
^werf\il £miUjr.c9fuii8;xions^Yfei^ 
and fiodedgo Bocgia^ who i:Qlultei^b»l9iU2^^|ll^ 
infiueoce^ hkiOpimiQit,; byl)kki^fi^p6ri^»f 
decp^dissimulatipii^ and tlhe.xicNs JgiftaBodbfedte 
Ihe iqainjr hiccBtive ^oes adoohLhe had ei9(K|ceii 
W^.duoh avtdidthe^nfflejrifafiae adiiaitegai^(|bai: 
Aaoa^ jfaiiMd^ ^ Mkio^dvigr jAc.:hlai>dMMin0te 
aod pnanises of Rodoii^y juot coJ^vCelhiiQiiiiihiQ^ 
Ids^fWftipittten^poDsv ihit ibooifne JtejitKlMt^^g^^ 
advoq^^irdieiSiiMtGeaibQfUsl^ Sp 

openly 



- ^ %m '■^^■■•fc'*— ^a>^i» rw^vnv^w^ 



^ Per Roma scorrevano a schiera i ladroni^ gli omici- 

de' cardinali havevano le guardie di schioppetdelrii e delle 
bombarde, perch^ non biseli(qj»9S^kkg^^9d. ^t\:i^6'.. * 

Qmclaroi de* Ponttf, Rom, v, i.fi^ 133. 






"tfS^ Lift "A%ft)^ONTm<JllTE 



-in ijf. cpenl/was tlds eicaiidsdaus traffick carried on^ iimt 

>, liti,. B6det^ sent fixir mules, kckn with i^ver td As* 

44M. cania, ^uid prdsMtbd-to anodier^ ou^^ud a sum of 

JBk,if. five thousand gold crowns, as an earnest of what 

Im 'iMs'aflerWards tb itcdve< ^ Oil tWs occasion, 

4iiii^etedkud de^Medici haddtached himself to the 

istidinBi»VT^mc^9c^^ Piceolomini ^[afterwards Has 

fllfO^dnd O^ii^r^ Carad^. m^ of great inti^ly 

^dn^dpeccabitity/'b^t^viiio were induct relax 

ti thdr o^^dsttiMtD^tiie election of Roderi^, by 

ihe^^ekciftic^ ofi Ascahia Sforza. < Of twenty car- 

^ttnab witbenteredrtiie oonclave, we are informed 

^Stskttiwstt only "five who did not sell dieir voles. ^ 

• • • . . 

..'ii . J,il. i ^ . ■. ■ ..-r *. . . . ' / 

Ei«cii««of *^" ' ©tiltee elevehtihf^y^ of August, 1492, Rode- 
Aiesaiidcr ^t^d, -hftving assooied the name of Alexander VI. 
rtMdii'hIi-eatraiiiGe, i^ supreme Pontifi^ into the 
4EiuiitliJ<€f^8t. ^Peter. The ceremonies andpro- 
.eeaeiKins enl this 'occasion exceeded in pomp and 
texp^nse dl that modem Rome had before witneas- 
i<M; laAd wlulst the new pcaitiff passed throu^ the 
' ^iriiimphal arcdiea erect^ to hishonour^ he m^^ 
tiaveiead^die JBiscriptioife wUc{i snigured the return 
vcl thd goM^iAgft^^ and hailed him as a cooqiieior 
\.^i'-»v-.» and 



UITO :» • ;A..'''- . I •'•■ : :>:; •; •• •. ■ -j-^-^- •> : : <'! 



'-^- tThtttMirdpi^ Mtk€9d(kMSS;duRbi. u 101. 



A I 



^ Burch. Diur. op. Nt^. <k» MSB. du Roi. u 101. 



fOF X£a TH^ ?XNTH, - -_ \^ 



and a God. ' The9& pfkgemt^; \i^^ tennjnatqd, c k a p. 
Alexander undcrvyi^t the i|p4 testoC his qualifica-. ^^^ 
tions^ whicl^r kk hi^ psuticular instf|@ce} n^iig^t weU H'^* " 
have been di^p^ided witb^ ^ grulbeipg Aoi admit- ^^; y ; 



* Of thesci the following may senre as a sufficient spe- 
cimen. 

^^ Cssare magpui foit^ nunc Roma est maximal Sextus 
<^ Regnat Alexander ; ille vir, iste deus.'' 

<< Alexandro invictissimO} Alexandro jMentissimO) Alex* 
<^ andro magniiicentiasimo) Akxandro in omnibus maximo, 
^< honor et gratia*' 



M 



<< Scit venisse suimi) polria graCa^ JoTenu** 

Other instances of preposterous adulation may be found 
in ConO) Storia <U MUdnoj par y&, ft. 388^ Istc. If^ how* 
erer, tdl the enormities recorded of him' be true^ one of 
the Roman poets of antiquity would have furnished him 
with a much npre appn^riate motto •«-• 

^ Attulerat secum liquid! quoque monstra Yeneni^ 
. ^ Oris Cetberei spumas, et virus £chidn», 
. ^Emiresque vfigos^ ciM^aque obliviamentisy 
. ^ £t scelus, et lachrymaS) rabiemquej ^t csdis amorem, 
** Omnia trita simul."-* 

Ovid. Met. lib, iv. v. 499. 

^ ^ Finalmente, essendo fomite le solite solennitl in 
<* Sancta Sanctorum^ e domesticamente toccatogU i testicoliy 
^ e data la benedizione, ritomd al palagio/* Corio^ Storia 
di I^Blahdj fiar, vii.y^. 890. Respecting the origin of this 
custom T/. Shephtrd*9 Life qf f.Qggio Braccioiinij fi. 149. 
MteC^.J ,. 



dHA>/ti^mti6'ffie pl^ffitdd^ (^^ bestowed log 

^ iiL pohtiifeal btocdkrfioit cm tite ]^i»fife- "He m* 

U93. << tere£[i^ltt^^)lfl9e6,'< My^ tt tMiimticMtf hsto- 

^t. \7. mA, ** JiM4ii]^ atiliifi^ ic^ ^ -Ciat, but he ad- 

^ ikiinistered it with the fierceness of a lion." * 



The intelligence of this event being dispersed 
though Italy, wiierfe ikt cfaaiiact^f of Ito^erigo 
Borgia was well known, a general dissatis&cticm 
took pkte, iAA F^ramartd of Na^te^^ trho in lus 
reputation for sagacity stbod th6 Idgh^st among the 
sovereigns df Eno^pe^ id said to' hatyt deckved to 
his qdfefeh With ttttSj fix>m wWch feiwtiifie expres- 
sion of his feelings he was wont to ab^t^ t^A 
on the deiatk of hts ehildren, that the election of 
thyi$ ^pontiflF would be- destructive to the repose, 
not oidy of Itaty, but of the whole repiiblick, of 
Ghristendom : "a prognostick," says Guicciar* 
diruj " hot unworthy of the prudence of Fenjtif 
^* nand ; for in Ateiaiider VI. Were United a fiiii- 
^< gular degree of prudence and i^agacity, a sound 
^^ understanding, a wonderful power of persitasi^m^ 
" and an incredible pei-Severtincfe, vigitewcie, aiid 
** dexterity in whatever he lihdettbok. But these 
" good qualities were^more Aan counterbalanced by 
** his vices. In his manners he was most shame^ 
** less ; wholly devested of sincerity, erf decency, 

"and 



^•im 



1 Entro nel Pontificatd Alessatidro vi. mansnelb t6in€ 
bue, 6 I'ha amministrato tome leone." CM a, ut sufi, jk. B9&. 




^' mid df trudi; tdlhoiiil fidelity^ withouM rdigicm -, cUAr. 
^ in his avarice immoderate ; in his ambitidtikp ^^^* 
^ satiable ) iii his cfoelty more than battiarotis;. ^^^' 
* with a most ardent desfa^ of exalting hi« ntimer- •^* ^^^ 
^ ous children, * by whatever means it might be 
^ accomplished; sondt of whom (dtat ^pp^cd 
' instruments it^ght liot be watitkg fbr d^mved 
^pvb^pos^) weng rm less deteitabte ihaa ihehf 
^* fiEthei".'"* SUeh^ in the dpinioA oir this ehui^^t 
hi^torioh^ Wa§ the man, ivhom the sa^^ Mltege 
I^ ch6den to b^ the aupfeme hiaA of the dtristian 
chtirtih. 



The ekvation of Alexander VL ti^ tf^ dgnal 
of flight to sudi c^ Ae eardmals as had oppdsed Mi 
election^ Ginllanb della Rovefe, Who to a miiitifil 
spirit United a personal hatred of Aleiandei% inso- 
muchj that in one of their quarrels^ the dilate 
had terminated with blows, thDught it jmident td 
consult his safeQr by retiring tb Ostia, of ivhich 
|>lace he was bishop. Here he fitttified himaelf as 
fbr a siege, alle^g, that he could not trust the 
traitor f by which appellation he bad been accus- 
tomed to distinguish his ancient adversary. ° The 
cardinal, Giovanni Colonna, sought a refhge m 
the island of Sicily ; and the cardinal de' Medici, 

equally 



'^ Crtdcciardin. Storia d^ I(al. Hb, K 



» Muratcti t/lAmfi JT MSa^ v. ix, fi. 5*6-. • 



views of 
Lodovico 
^orza. 
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c.R A F* equaSy^ ioiwcal^ but le^ obnosious to Alexander^ 
'^'^^ , r retired to Flocencc ; wha^c he remained till the up^ 
1499. proa^^ltti^ calamities of lus fiimily compelled hinr 
^- *''• to seek a ishdter elsewhere. • 

,/kinbitioi» No sK)oner was the^ new poDtiff: firmly seated in 
the diairiof SttPet^r^ tbap thogfs jealousjest in- 
trigues, jand disputfes^ amc»)g tb^ potmtates of 
Itf^Yf which had for soone ti^ie past almost ceased 
^ agilate th9jt comtltiy, began again to revive, and 
pn^pared the; way^ mt cmly to a U^tig^eries of Uood-t 
shed and misery, but to events which overturned 
in a great degree the political fabrick of Italy, and 
materia^ a^ted the rest of Europe. During the 
minwtyof his nejdiew, Gian-Galeazzo, Lodovico 
Sfor.za had possessed the entire directi(»^ of ^ 
government of Milan, as guardbui and representa* 
tive pf thcr young jMrince, ** Gratified by the exer« 
cise of the supreme authority, he looked forwards 
witj^ vexation and with dread, to the time when 
he was to relinquish his trust into the hands of his 

rightfiJ 



® AmmiratOy Ritratti d*uondm iUuatri di Casa Medici. 
'OfiuBC^ vol, iii. /^. 64. 

P From the ancient chronicle of Donato Bossi, printed 
atMilMi, 1492, it appears, that the Milanese government 
at this time included the cities and districts of Milan, ^rc- 
mona, Parma, Pavia, Como,, Lodi, Piacensca, Novara, 
Alessandria, Tortona, Bobbio, Savona, Albingano, Vin- 
timiglia, and the whole territory of the Genoese. 
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rightful sovereign; and ha\ning at length s^ieiioed C'U a p.' 
the voice of conscience, and extinguished ttiesensKl ^ ^^^* 
of du^y he began to adopt such measctfes. as he UMl 
thought most likely to deprive his liephew of ^hii Ai it. 
dominions, and vest the sovereignty in himsr^^' 
For this purpose he intrusted die coimnand of 'the 
fortresses md strong holds of the country to suicb 
persons only, as he knew were devoted to his mi 
terests. The revenue of the state, which was then 
very considerable, ' became in his hands the means ' 
of corrupting the soldiery and their leaders. All 
honours, offices, and favours depended upon his 
will ; and so completely had he at length concen- 
trated in lumself the power and resources of the 
state, that, if we may give credit to a historian of 
those times, the ybtwg duke and Ms consort Isa^ 
bella, the daughter of Alfonso, duke of Calabria, 
were nearly deprived of the comtnon necessaries of 
life. ' With all these precautions the authority of 
Lodoyico was jret insecure, and the &}al success 
of his purpose doub^. The hereditary right of 
Gian-Gkieazzo to his dominions, was unimpeacha- 
ble, and he was how of age to take upon himself 

the 



4 Corio states the ducal revenue at this period, at 600,000 
ducatB. JStoria di MUamt. U^. vii. fi. 883.; 

. r ^£d in tal forma foristretta la corte Qucale, ch^u 
^ &ticfk£iovanni Galeazzo, ed Isabella. ana mpgliej poten 
" van© haverc il vitto loro.'* 

Corio, Storia di MUanOy H6. vii./'. 883. 
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QM A.^s ^i»Mfff^|}ie'Wthciri^% ' His wife IsabciUa of Ara^ 

> ^^,^}_, 9W4 '^vmi 5yiPD»tt9 ic^a finn and IndfipeodeRiti^Hit, 
iMtf wil^y bfr)lpjba4^i:eady$jeveraj€^^ 

ttet Lodoyico iOmM 4ev^ Hs nephe^v lef tliego- 
vcsnunefitt ^H^HdboHt iiKwring die i-esmtaieiit ^ ^le 
piw^oe^ ef thfibQuse of Aragcm, wfeo miig^tiKro^KiJb^ 
abp;3e;i(cite jtbe pth^ states o£ Italy to avei^i^e the 
puifs^ of an it^^iu^ sovereign. Thai diiese 9spspK* 



^ Itapp^rS) liQwevec, from Suinmonte, thi^ Lodovico 
had pretended a legal right to the sovereignty, on x^^ plea» 
tha tGaleazzo, the &ther of the young duke, was bom be- 
foie the 4iine that his Anther Francesco liad obtamod the 
dominion loi Wifoi ; whereas LodoYioo wa^ the /finest -sen 
bom after^hat acqui^tiopi^^ consequpadjTf as bf: ^ses^ 
entitled to the succfissipn. Summonte^ Storia ^' Mtfu^ v. 
iii./t. 497. It is however remarkably, that DpQ^to Boss^ 
in his chronicle, printed in .1492, and dedicated to Oian* 
Graleazeo, expressly commends the fidelity and loyalty of 
Xiodorico to histoveri¥ign.p^^< Qpusamtieni ipsum aniialiuiiy 
^' circa quod jam ultra tria lustra versatus ^um, ^tii» JoaQoi 
^. Galea^o Sfortiab, Viceconuti, penes quem, hpipinum di^ 
<^ vorumque consensus, justissimique principis patrui tui 
'^ Ludovici fides et probitas, Mediolanensis principatdst 
*^ reliquarumque excplsaruniiirbiumi regimen esse vplui^, 
" dedico et dono." 

' " La dicte fille," says Commines, speaking «flaabella» 
^ estoit fort courageuse, et eust volontiers donn6 credit i 
<^ son mari,'si elle eust pu ; mais-il n'estoit gueres s%)e, et 
« r6veloit ce qu*elle lui disoit;" Mcnt. <ie Com. Uv^ ^t/>. 
IHQ. ed. Lyons 1559 , 
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hensicms were «n6t without foundation, he had ah'ea- c hap. 
dy received a decisive proo£ The degraded state ^^^' 
to which IsabdUa and her husband were reduced, i^^^- 
hsA compelled her to represent by lettier to her Mt. 17* 
&ther Alfonso, their dangers and their sufferings, 
in consequence of which, a formal embasi^ had 
been despatched from the king of Naples to Lodo- 
vico, to prevail upon him to relinquish the supreine 
authority into the hands of his lawfiil prince.'' This 
measure, instead of answering the intended pur- 
pose, served only to demonstrate to Lodovico the 
dangers which he had to apprehend^ and the neces- 
sity of forming such alUances as mi^t enable him 
to repel any hostile attempt. 

. In turning his eye for this purpose towards the 
<s^er 8(tates of Italy, there was no place which he 
regarded with more anxiety than the city of Flo- 
rt»ice ; not only on account of the situation of its 
territory, wluch .might open tihie way to a direct 
attack upon. him, but from, the suspicions which 
he already entertained, that Piero de' Medici.had 
been induced to unite his interests with those <^ 
the femily of Aragon, in preference to the hous$- 
of Sfbrza ; a suspicion not indeed without founda-^ 
tion, and which some circumstances that occurred 
at this period amply confirmed. 

On 



i*M«.> 



* Corio^ Storia di MUan, Hb. yii.\^. 883. where th^e let' 
icr fram IsabeUa to her father is given* 

VOL. I. c c 
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c*-*p;' On the dfevatibrf of AtexaMer VL it had bectt 
^^^ dettnbiiicd to despatch an embiussy !&oih Floroic^ 
i^^s. . to eon^tuhte flie new ponSdfil ^ a siftiihr inai^ 

-*t ir: of test)ect td thepbpe^vas adc^ted Hy ffll the staftes 
of Ilkly; h was ptt){>0S6d by Lodbvico SKkTza; d]&^ 
in order to demonstrate die iiiHmate unkm mvi 
frikid&hq) Which then* sub^sted aiiiodg dieiii^Vtiie 
diffetimtaniba^^dodh dieir pubHck 

ffliiy Into Roib^^ ahd )^ theii* adoption to liie 
po^ bfl th^ sdiTie dsty. This pro^oskioh was nnir 
Ire^Iy a^e& to; Mt Piero de' Mcdkii who had 
be^ii l^dl^iikted as cme of tHe Flofeiidhe envoys 
pMrfid of hi^ sojperiour raiik^ which he cdhccived 
would be degraded by hSs 2^^)iead[t^ ainidst an as- 
sembly of delegates, and perhaps desirous of dis- 
plkyiJTg-m the ^srpf the Roman p^le an; oicira- 
l»rtiiriaf^ degi^ €i &q;)lendoilr,( for. which h^ihAd 
iMde gr«^ pre^^arations, felt a repngn^ce to- com^ 
ply with' diie general determinadoii*. * Unwilling^ 
howi^ver^ to oi^)osei the prefect opeiily, .he appli^ 
to the khig of Naples, requesting him, if pos^bte^ 
to j)feveii^ its bxeciifioh^ by alleging that it would 
kth^ tettd to disturb thari to confirm the itpiose of 
Itif.fi; arid'^ to introiftuoe disputes respecting, pre- 
ceileficy i44l{db ^ight eventually excite jealotisly 
^fKt it^c^tmkit* The means by which thi£ opposi* 
tion was effected, could ndi, however, beiconcialed 
frchi the vigilance of Lodovico, to whom it seemed 
to impute some degree of blame, in having origi* 
nally pr(^)Osed the measure ; while it served to con- 
vince him, that a secret iritercoiirse subsii^ted be- 
tween 
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tween Ferdinand and Piero de' Medici, which chap. 
might prove highly dangerous to his designs. ^^^* 

U93; 

This event was shortly afterwards followed by 4£t. ir. 
another, more clearly evincing this connexion. 
It had long been the policy of the Neapolitan sove- 
reigns, always fearful of the pretensions of the 
holy see, to maintain a powerful interest amcmg 
the Roman nobili^. On the death of Innocent 
VIIL his son, Francesco Cib6, preferring the life 
of a Florentine citizen, with competence and se- 
curity, to that of a petty sovereign, without a 
sufficient force to defend his possessions, sold the 
stages of Anguillara and Cervetri, to Virginio Or- 
sino, a near relation of Piero d^e' Medici, and m 
avowed partisan of Ferdinand of Naples, at whose 
instance the negotiation was concluded, and who 
furnished Virginio whh the money necessary to 
e&ct the purchase. As this me^ure was adopted 
without the concurrence of the pope, and evident- 
ly tended to ^minish his authority, eyen in the 
papal state, he not oidy poured forth thp bitterest 
invectives against all those who had been privy to 
the transaction, but pretended, that by such aliena- 
tion, the possessions of Francesco had devplvetl 
to the holy see. ^ Nor was Lodovico Sfc»*za less 
irritated than the pope, by this open avowal of 

confidence 



^ Gukciardin, Storia d* Itatia^ lib. j. 
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e H A P. confidence between Piero de' Medici and the king 

^^^' of Naples, although he ^concealed the real motives 

1493. of hb disapprobation, under the plausible pretext, 

At. 18. ^i gu^^i^ jm alliance formed too preponderating 

a power for the safety of the rest of Italy. 

Lodovico In endeavouring to secure himself from the 

mines to in- pcnls which hc saw, or imagined, m this alliance, 
Yu^T Lodovico was induced by his restless genius, to 
luiy- adopt the desperate remedy of inviting Charies 
VIII. of France, to make a descent upon Italy, 
for the purpose of enforcing his claim, as repre- 
sentative of the house of Anjou, to the sovereignty 
of Naples ; an attempt, which Lodovico conjec- 
tured, would, if crowned with success, for ever 
secure him from those apprehensions, of which 
he could not devest -himself, whilst the family of 
Aragon continued to occupy the throne of their 
ancestors. 

League be- With this vicw, Lodovico, in the early part of 
TT^ the year 1493, despatched the count di Bdgioioso, 
duke of Mi- as his confidential envoy to France; but as the 

laiii and the 

Venetian!, interference of the French monarch was regarded 
by him only as a resource in case of necessity, he 
did not neglect any opportunity of attaching to his 
interests the different sovereigns of Italy. His en- 
deavours were more particularly exerted to effect 
a closer union with the pope, who, besides the 
publick cause of offence which he had received 
from the king of Naples, was yet more strongly 

^ctuiftted 
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actuated by the feelings of wounded pride, and of c h a pv 
personal resentment. From the time of hb eleva- ^^^* . 
tion to the pontificate, the aggrandizemeilt of his H93. 
&mily became the leading motive of his conduct; -^^* *^' 
and very soon afterwards, he had ventured to pro- 
pose a treaty of marriage between his youngest son, 
Geoflfroi, and Sancia of Aragon, a natural daughter 
of Alfonso, duke of Calabria, with whom he ex- 
pected his son would obtsdn a rich territory in the 
Jkingdom of Naples. Alfonso, wha abhorred the 
pontiff, and whose pride was probably wounded by 
the proposal of such an alliance, found means to 
raise such obstacles agmnst it, as wholly fiiistrated 
the views of the pope. The common causes of 
resentment which Lodovico Sfbrza and the pontiff 
entertained against the feniily of Aragon, were mu- 
tually communicated to each other, by means of 
the cardinal Ascanio Sforza, who had been pro- 
moted by Alexander to the important office of vice 
chancellor of the hdy see ; and on the twenty first 
day of April', 1493,"^ a les^e was concluded be;- 
tween the pope, the duke of Milan, and the Venfe^- 
tians, ihe latter of whom had been induced by the 
solicitations of Lodovico Sforza, to concur in this 
measure. By tWs treaty, which gave a new aspect 
to the affidrs of Italy, the parties engaged for the 
joint defence of their dominions. The pope was 
also to have the assistance of his colleagues in 

obtaining 



^ Chdcciardin. lib. i,fi. U. Murat, vol, \x,fi. S6Bu 



rtfsts. 
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CHAP, obtaining possession of the territories and fortresses 

^^^' occupied by Virginio Orsino. But although the 

1493. formalities were expedited in the naipe of Cian- 

Mi. 18. Galeazzo, the rightful sovereign of Milan, yet an 

article was introduced for maintaining the autlK^ity 

of Lodovico as chief director of the state. 

t 

As these proceedings could be regarded by the 
family of Aragon, in no other light than as pceliim- 
Sl^!!dA '^^ ^^ direct hostilities, they excited great agpcie^ 
ki>g»f Na. hensions in the mind of Ferdinand, who w^' Wf^ 
tbeir'blte. awoTe how little cause he had to rely on tbe ap^st^ 
ance of his nobility and powerful feudatories, in 
resisting any hostile attack. The direct cpiis?- 
quences of this league were, hoiyeyer, such a» Jp 
induce a closer union betwesen the family of Axs^gpsi 
and the state of Florence ; in cpnsei^iience of which» 
Pief o de* Medici, as the chief of that r^pubUck, no 
, longer hesitated to avow hi3 conne^cions ^vith Fer- 
dinand. In the first impulse of resentment, it was 
proposed between Piero, and iVifonso, du^e of 
Calabria, that they should join with Prospero an^ 
Fabrizio Colonna, in a design formed by the carj^-^ 
nal Giuliano della Rovere, thp ayqwed adversary 
of Alexander, fpr attacking th^ 0ity of RQme ; ap 
enterprise to which the sanctipn of the Qfsinj, 
with whom Piero de' Medici possessed great in- 
fluence, would, in all probjability, have gjvep deci- 
sive success. In this daring attempt, Ferdinand, 
however, refused to concur ; judging it expedient 
rather to sooth the resentment, and perhaps, in 

some 



I 
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somi^ degrefe, to giittify the wishes of his adversa- c R a p. 
lies, than to mvolve himself in ia contest, the result iii» 
tl which he could hot cdntemplate without the 1493. 
most alarming apprehensions. On this accoiint Ex. il. 
hq not only determined to withdraw hils bpposition 
to the pope, respecting the possessions of Virgin^ 
Orsino, but fouikl Means to reneW thfe trea^ for 
an alliance between hb own &mily and that of the 
pontiff. To these jpropositiohs Alexander listened 
with eagerness, and the mahis^, betweto Geoffix)i 
Bot^ia dnd Saiicia of Aragon, was finally agreed 
upon ; although, on. afccoimt of the youth of the 
parties^ a subsequent peri(xl wais appointed for its 
consumrhadon. * • 

No, sooner was the intelligence of this new 
alliance, and the defection of the pope, communi- ciuiicsTe. 
cated to Lodoyico Sforza, than his fears, for the d^nl^Jd?' 
continuance of his usurped authority, increased to J^J^ ^ 
the most alarming degree, and he determined to 
hasten, as much as possible, the negotiation, in 
which he was already engs^ed, for inducing Charles 
VIII/ to attempt the conquest of Naples* This 
young monarch, the otfily son of Louis XL had 
succeed, oh the death of his father in 1483, tc^ 
the crown of France, when only twelve years of 
age. Although destined to the accotnplishmetit 

of 



^ This treaty was concluded on the 13th day of June^ 
149!)/ Murat. An, ix. 569. 
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CHAP, of great undertakings, he did not derive from 
^^^* nature the characteristicks of a hero, either in the 
1493. endowments of his body, or in the qualities of his 

-fit 18. mind. His stature was low, his person ill pro- 
portioned, his countenance pallid, his head lai^, 
his limbs ^lender, and his feet of so uncommon a 
breadth, that it was asserted he had more than the 
usual number of toes. His constitution was so 
Infirm, as t6 render him, in the general opinion, 
wholly unfit for hardships and military fatigues. 
His mind was as w^eak as his body ; he liad been 
educated in ignorance, debarred from the com- 
merce of mankind, and on some occasions he ma- 
nifested a degree of pusillanimity which almost 
exceeds belief.'' With all these defects, both 
natural and acquired, Charles was not destitute of 
ambition ; but it was the ambition of an impotent 
mind, which, dazzled by the splendour of its 
object, sees neither the dangers that attend its 

acquisition, 



7 Commines gives us to understand, thatXharles was 
not displeased at the death of hit son, at three years of ager 
because he was, ^' bel enfiuit, audacieux en parole, & ne 
^^ craignoit point les choses que les autres en&ns sont 
^^ accoutum6s d craindre/' and the king it seems was there- 
fore afraid, that if the child lived, he might diminish his 
consequence, or endanger his authority ; ^^ car le roi ne 
" fut jamais que petit homme de corps, et peu etendu ; 
^< mais etoit si bon, qu'il n'est pas possible de voir meilleuro 
" creature," 

Mem. de Com. lib. viii./^., 348. 



■•• •! . . . 

« 



aoqols]^^ nor tlsld ct^ris^tienctii of Its attMOieQtl « H ji p* 
Off fi 4l«if^A»Is^iwfeflSllwi0fli- thft^ k^^ ftpftsehl ^'^ 
tations of Lodovico Sforza, were well ci^ks^lbs^ ^^^ 
to produce their full effect; but as the prospect A-^* 
4df jsu^ceds opened u^h'Cteiidi^^ hte vtSDr& be^liame 
D^o^ ^da^g^sd^ filliit'kfifi^ lil te^iiv t0 ^nmsida- 
tb^ aeqiM4bfi <^ N^ka^ mimly an SA^iMr^dtete 
step toi th« bvei1ht^d# or>Ute> l^kijr ^Hm r^^ 

efbitermii^ xtfiifh^i^'^ 'I^ I(ii$gi^^w(ii6b «et«d^: ;; 
the 9me;^cnlew»the']^^ tuid^miisi sii^m^^6»Si 

16 10^ 8d)@)t&io»^ k dl^fg^^ ttf <F^^ it '^^SEi& 
^!i^n}6a^ «r iM^^ihief mmtf df KlIM/ alflffli 
Jl«^:^ t^b9iAf^tlS i)lik^ i^ 4brm& ^fi^^'^m 

"did ]p|dli^* ^ld'«il!i«<kl aii 4r £i€^t}d<» Sfbi^, 
i»i}th&lB«l^^r'«l^^aBI^ ^IT ^^^yffi^r Sttf^^ 

i^»^^]^ of F«i^li&^ 

lHft^-#Mbfi bdtfc h(i #W 

ItfBOdd b;^ #il&friMpi0l)al^ 

fWtb WW^B ifra^ ^oflfirkied #'^hitffe§^^ fy'-^ tK6 

in (fti? €6/art of France, a refuge fix)m the resent- 
ment:of JE^erdinaod. These ^solicitatkms poduced 
the eflfect which Lodovic9 inten(]ed, and Charles 
not only engaged ux/the attt^ipipt to reaver the 
VOL. I. D d kingdom. 
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c H. ▲ r. kingdom of Naples, but, to/tfafe -mu 
"^' Jus courtiers, he' determimd^'jtQcJ^ 



U93. ..p^SOn.* > t-vv.-' ■> .:i'.. 

. The respectiTc dbsdmsof the houses c^.Anjou 
Qild Aragcm upon the ^rown - of Nap^s^ l¥f^pe, in 
Uie'estimatibn of sound soise and enli^tened po- 
Ucy, equally dev(»d' df fcMtfida^aon* > ^laall coun* 
^irie^ the su|Srein^yaBthor%}tfisbeen wppoeedtb 
Sl^'rfiS! ^ rightfully vested only in .ii^)(se who claim it by 
i~ JJ*^ hereditary de^caat;>or l^i^e.(k)nseiiting vc^e of 
crown of Na. tfac pcoplc ; but ji^jkh r^^l^ to tlfe ^^iogd<»Bi of 
^^^ Najdes, each of 4he oxiteiulipg pjSrtiesifiMpdei^ it$ 
pretensions pa a donation of th(^.€K>y^i$ig]]^ to 
their respective aneestcxrs. ' TImP, ofi^ of^:^|eae 
contenti(Hi$ is to be tracedtQ^ a eanote asstm^tion 
5^ th6 holy see, by which it .ivas assertedi^jthstrtbe 
IpngdicHn of Naples was heblrby it3 sovereigns as a 
iSef of the church, and in certain cases, on which 
the pontiffs arrc^aled to theinddves the rig^t of 
deciding, reyerted to its actual disposal. Th^ 
dominion, which the sovereign had received as the 
gift of another, it was supposed tfiat he could him* 
self transfer by his voluntary act; the coQsent c^ 
the church being aU that was necessary to irender 
such transfer vjolid ; and to this pernicious and 
absurd idea^ we are to trace all the calamities which 

destroyed 



wimmm 



* Gtdcctard, Storia cT Ital. Ub. i. Murat, jfrmaU, ix. 
fiassim. Corioy Storh di Mian, par, vu. /r. 890. tsTc. 
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destroyed for several caituries the repose of ttMlj^ c ha p. 
and r^idered it, oa various occasions, the theatre 7^^* 
of massacre, c^ rapine, and of blood.* i^d3. 

JEt. 18. 

» 

To balarme against each other pretensions which 
are equal^ •unsubstantial on any pmciide of sound 
policy, • or even of acknowledged and positive law, 
may seem ' stiper&tibiis* If long (niescription can 
be presumed t6 jus^ that which' commenced ui 
violence and in fiaiid, die tide of the house ci 
Anjou may be alki^wed to have been confirmed by 
a possession of nearly two centuries, in which the 
reins of government had been held by several mo- 
narchs who had preserved the rights and secured 
the happiness of tfieir subjects* On the expulsifm 
of Renato, in 1442, by Alfonso of Aragon, the 
family of Anjou were devested of their dominions ; 
and by several sucoes^ve bequests, which would 
scarcely have had sufficient authenticity to transfer 
a private inheritance fit)m one individual to ano- 
ther, in any country in Ettrope, the rights of tibe 
exiled sovereigns became vested in Louis XI. 
fitnn whom they had descended to his scm Charles 

vra. 



* Should the reader wish for more particular informa- 
tion respecting the clsdms of the contending parties to the 
crown of Naples^ he may peruse with great advantage the 
acute and learned observadons of Mr. Gibbon on this sub- 
ject, published in the second volume of his miscellaneous 
works, imder the title of Critical reaearchcB concerning the 
title ofCharlcB VIII. to the crown ^f J^atde9% 



usa* macy and tufeifpAticR) of ibis en^Bstop ^/fm&e^ t]» 
Mt- !•• deduction of his rights by the female line, the long 

txxj^ot^mm «f i Jpm ^o%» ^lidil^B mnninisttoces 
itf.bn. Ows t)fittk». fi%idfid pfiiii«bte!|iiGtqcttB far lim 

ptieasstmi '94i^e^ 90i^tf>f^' ^sm iv^ Ituxapi^ M 

l^thfT^Feiclmanl; 8iu|,th|^pwq^ 

$f th§ ppn^ pee, tp ¥^1^ IM pa|^«flk»!l?jit«l7 

Halted, Tfoi^ '^ th^ #rcmii4<^ ^ ^m j^^s^t^im 

^eath.M givcw jt to l^emt Mf^t wl^^im? «pS)te 
^ not Pf her^ftay i?\iccf8picgi, fi^t mm^ H 
dpn^tiijp, wl»c|».ha4 been ?Fpiwfe?it4 for i^gs^'m^ 
ps Jijirte ceremony as apiece of 49in!e«t)plt furnitmei 
and if ^ Dgtjon is evft to enjoy r^ppse, Fer^iPffSd 
inighti at this time, be presvun^ U> be, bqt^ <Zir 
jfflv ^d defactQy king of N^les. 

•L^ the d^scuspicMii of questipp^ M this fWftWi 
t]icir9 is, however, one circumstance which seems 
not to have been sufficiently attended to, either by 
the parties themselves, or those who have examined 
their claims, and which may explain the mutability' 
pf the NeapoUtw gpvemm Wt l^etter thw a?^ ^p«l 
tp h^^tgry rights, p^prf CTdPW«ient$t^ or feudal 
customs. The object of dominion is not the bare 
territory of a country, but the command of the 

men 




At tlO. Till( TXITTH. : . SIS 

beipg De»dei)Qd*hi^or mifi^Uefb^ ^^^ 

under Ac nficl^yenof aotMcin^/'/irith^ 
pulse mahingv iron. the ntiaMfe-bf/lbetilt^ 
whidi they aJne^pkuocdL Wbilst theiqprmoe, there^ 
fi^rci rctains theaiGbotkttts cf ' hfe pieo^ 
oalls . forA ^^heir leuergim witfaoet'tunteing them 
ftixwoiis, &a& aecmretf iheir rgpoiti withinit (^ebau* 
ainlpil^dr ^mrasitf^t^ the' ddb^s flfifaisititle to the 
^i^cmgaty vni^ faiiild^*fl|deild(nurist>his 

virtues. But' whmiberfdinqiiisii^ 
llie king, for the 9e<ii»ge«ifdthe tjfraiit) mdidie'trei 
of attacbioeiit fire lldoamM Jbpr reiterate inolaiae^ 
erf* rapacity, crMtdlyv^Qd'&pprilasioiify iSie rood td 
innovation is ' dreadf ]^^ared4 the appFoadi of 
im enemy is no longer consicjere^ as a misfisrtua^ 
but as a delivetunce ; tfaedry clkcusdiati of absttact 
ri^itqf gives: way to moie imperious odnsiderations ; 
and the adoption of a nenif sovien^tgii is not so mudi 
the^reflult of versatility, ^cowardice, ert)ftrea<iliu 
ery, as of that invincS^ necessity, by which die 
fauman race are impelled to Ydieve th^sielvei from 
int(d«pable calamities. 

" ■: 

The resdution adcjyted by Charles VIIL * to 
attenqit the conquest 4of Naples, was no sooner 
known in France^ than it gave rke to great divert 
si^ of opinion amimg die barons and principal 
counsellors c^ the veahn ; many of wlumi^ as well 

a§.- 
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CB A.p« ashistiearestrelatioqs^ eildd^kificd li> di^i^ Jinn 
^^^* fix)m his putpode,' by r^fxresditari^ to Him^tfae i^^ 
^^^^* pdicy of qui^i^lusowiv dptB|nioiiB^> die dangers 
M%, IB. ^ whidi lie -vBstk^dliidj.expose i^^ 

above sdl^ thedepinessed stateof hb fitteices^ wbich 
were toli^ Shade^mte to'thr>]irqNnticii of so 
great an armapient;:: They remiiided him oitthe 
jHtident conduct? of his fiither, who was siym/s 
averse to the (measure which he now proposed 'to 
take, and unwifliag to invoke himself in dieiintri- 
catew'eb of Italian pofiticks; ofdielongestribliabed 
autharitjT of Ferdinand of l^iqpfes/ confirmed by 
his late triumphs c^ifar his refractory noUes; and 
of the lugh ntuUtaty ribfyfttntioa of Alfonso duke eS 
Cahbria^ whose expukionr 'of the Turks fitim 
Otranto, had ranked hiin xunongst the greatest 
generals- in Europe. The die was however cast; 
the measure of prosperity in Italy vi^as full; and 
instead of listening to the remonstrances of his 
friends, Charles bent his mind aa the most j^peedy 
means of carrying his purpose into executicm* 
The grandeur of the object called forth eneigies 
which ncme of his courtiers supposed that he pos- 
sessed. The ardow of the kkig communicated 
itself to the populace, whose favour was still further 
secured, by representing the conquest of Naples,, 
as only the preliminary- step to that of the capital 
of the Turkish empire, axid to the diffusion of the 
cathoUck faith throughout ti^ jes^tem world. An 
ignorant people are never so courageous, or rather 
go ferocious, as wliep they conceive themselves to 

be 
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be cbntendmg in die cause of religioti* Qaries ciH a P3 
•had the artifice to avail himsdf of this propcn^i ^^^* 
and to represent his ^expedition as undertaKen to J^4S3. t 
fulfil a particular call firom he&ven, manifested Eyjp A. IB. 
ancient proj^hfik^ies, which had prcn^sed him, not 
only the empine of Constttititio|^^: but dso ^i» 
kingdom of Jerusakm^^ From all piarts ;ofv his 
dominiofiSy his subjects of every.rank, voHuitdilh^ '* 
presented themselves to share his hoooiiritv o» to ',■ 
partake hisidangers; and, including toim^ibands 
of mox^enariesy he fi^xmd himself in a diort time 
^ the head of an army ^? the mimbers 6f /which 
have been very diffisrentfy estimated; but at the 
time of his departure, itoould not, in its difierent 
detachments^ have consisted of less dxan fifty 
ihous^id mon. 

Before 






^ This expc^tion was the subject of several publica- 
tions in France^ some of which are cited by M. Foncemagne» 
in his EckftrcUaemefu hUtinique* wr pteigue* cireonstancea 
du vpyaf^ dc Charles Fill, en Italic, v. Mem, de l*Academie 
de9 Inscrifi, torn, xvii. fi, 539. In one of these entitled 
La firofihetie du roy Charlei htdtieme de ce noniy fiar maitre 
GviUockt de BourdeaUXy is the following passage : 

^ n fera de si grants batailles 

'< Qull subjugera les YtaiUes. 

« Ce fait, dilec il s'en ira 

^< £t passera dela la mer. 

« -«-£ntrer^ puis dedans la Grece, 

'< Ouy par sa vaillant prouesstf, 

^< Sera nomm6 le roi des Grecs ; 

<^ £n Jerusalem entrerd, 

'* Et mont Olivet montera," &c. 
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ciH afj . *iB^re Cfa«Aes coiikly hokmer^ ctigage' iviA 

^^^^ ^.nriBponatite idegree afaaietf m liisr ioftaiiML 

. Pti^SL ct priitkg i^ some hnlHirtBntdffifclihics yet retnmn* 

A. Ilk od ^oj^be/ofreroom^it ; The) Jtoiin i bfa B a i icc y m^.tht 

^i^esoeitce of Ae prihcqnd sovev^^het of Earope 

tirfebidBspetisablf iiebefiteo^^ 1mt:aH|Knigfa lie %8s 

ckariesac. ¥ife^!iHev^i\^: mvcrfvod. in cfsdirets :wkli FesnM^ 
hudifrercn. fiMxfd> QfiSffBudy sAAvnAi ^^ kin^ofAit 

^^I^J^ ^ Roinnsii^e^form^of t&sse mcftfi|it^f hiivis^lnd 
^^'^^ oooaskm^ borrottrsmih of eme UundnEd.tiioa8iikd 
docfats, lliacl phopoBed^to Looisr XI^ ifaat on fais 
edyancing ttfe^mciniey, it shdittd be scx^oded fo* 
Its dxad i«fiurh byi ttte poBseasiobiiof ths dsuotiBS 
of Perpi^nan aAd RobsaUao^) \i^dl iHnxm> JKboid^^ 
ingly surrendered to him; but when,, sofaoeyeatt 
aftcniiferds, Ferdinand offered to repay the m<Hi^, 
Loui% being unwiUmg to^ -re&iqiu^ ^ dis^iot 
which adjoined^ his own d(»nmi@nsf.refosed to 
perfbrcn 'tibe stiplAati^ns of the agreement. >1E1hi 
undisguised instance of perfitfy, gave oce^di^ <(* 
complaints and remonstrances on the part 6l* Fer- 
dinand, to which neit^ier Louis nor his i^uccessour 
had hitherto paid the least regards But no sooner 
had Charles determined on his expedition into 
Italy, than he pr(^osed to restore these provinces 
to Ferdinand, in such a manner as seemed most 
likely to secure his fuilure fevour. Bjr an embassy 
despatched fof &is]purpose, . hie i^resehted to the 
Spanish monarch, that whilst the crown of France 
had been attacked on all sideis f>y powerful enemies, 

an^ 
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and compelled to defend itself at the same time c h a p< 
s^ainst the late emperour Frederick, the king of H^^ 
flngland, and the dukes of Burgundy and Britany, i^^^. 
both he and his &ther had retained these provinces, -^t. ia« 
notwithstanding the threats and remonstrances of 
the court of Spsdn ; but that having now repulsed 
or conciliated all his enemies, and having nothing 
to apprehend 6rom any hostile attack, he had re- 
solved to restore these contested territories, without 
any other compensation than fhe friendship and 
allkmce of Ferdinand. The restitution according^ 
ly- took place, and was soon followed by a treaty 
between the two sovereigns, in which Ferdinand 
solemnly engaged, that he would not interfere in 
the concerns of Naples, notwithstanding the near 
degree of relationdiip which subsisted between 
him and the sovereign of that kingdom and his 
femily, to whom he was connected by the ties of 
both ccxisanguinity and affinity.^ Charles did not, 
however, omsider this treaty, which he concluded 
with the ambassadours of Ferdinand at Lyons, as 
an efiectual security for his neutrality; for he soon 
afterwards despatched his envoys to Madrid, who 
required and obtained the ^personal and solemn 
Mdi, not only of Ferdinand himself, but of his 

queen 



« The two sovereigns were brothers* children, and 
Ferdinand of Naf^e^ had married, for his second Wife, 
Joanna, the sister of Ferdinand of Spain. 

VOL. X. E e 
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c H A,Pv qpsen IsabeHa^ and tiheiF son John, 
^^^^'^^^ tfae^rfmatiire^e^ tothesameftffefit.; 

-*<• *^* The dise^neeinent between Chdrks and: Maxi* 
And with the miiiaji kine: c^ the Romans, waiof a mncLmwe 

Emperonr ' o ' 

elect, Maxi. ddicate nature* Durine: the life di his &dier» 

miliaiu ^' 

Chutes had been betroth^, lo M^rgaretta^ the 
dau^ter of Miiximilian^ who: was acGon&ig^ 
sent to France whilst an in&nt^ to be educated, 
among her futures subjects ; but wb^n the time: 
approached that the nuptial ceremony ^0uld hrn^ 
tajken place^ circumstances occurred which i^ducedfc 
Charles to change his ii^ntionay wd todiiieg^ 
his engagements. Francis, duke dT l^tagnfi, who 
then held his rich and extensiw domakis a^ ai^ 
independent prince, finding himself Bt ap^Ek. war 
with the Frendb monarch, had been led, bgr tiiie 
hopes of a powerful alliance, to engage his dang^toK 
Anna, in marriage to Maximilian, After the dfiHh 
of the duke, Charles persevered in his hostilities^ 
and notwithstanding the interference of Hemy VIL 
of England, who sent a body of troops to the 
rdief of the young dutchess, the greater {wt of 
her territories was occupied by the French trocq)s^ 
and the dutchess herself^ besieged in her c^bdi 
of Rennes, was at length obliged to submit to the 
terms imposed by the conqueror. The youth and 
beauty of the dutchess, and the important ad^'an- 
tag^ which Charles foresaw from the union of her 
dominions with his own, induced him, notwith- 
standing his engagements with Margaretta of Aus- 
tria, 



i 
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tnk, to make her profydsdls of m^tfriage, arid her c ha p. 
pofisent bbing with some difflcully obtained, the ^^i* 
niMptiati wc^ accordingly earned teto immed^e u^s. 
effect. Nor CM it be denied, that this union, Mt.\t. 
{K)htircat]y cQiiindered, was highly judicious; as 
it secured to Charles the command of a country 
naturally formed to be governed with his own, and 
at the safiie tiine^i prev^ied the j^owerfel ^^kAy of 
Austria: from estaUisim^ ils6lf in die vickiiQr of 
the Frmch dominioits.'^ But withtesrpect to Maxi- 
miUan> the ecniduct of Chi^Ids included two 
iiid^p[utie& of the most uii^pardonable nature ; the 
npttdiadng M& mnocciit daughter, enid the depri* 
viag him of I& b€£ft)thed wife. Maximilian was 
latot, howsver, ^pi^qpared for hostile measures ; and 
die animofiftyta which th<^ evei^ gave rise, soon 
lEXCsane n ma^^fer ^ iiegtitiatic^, in which Lodovico 
Sfiiraa iiAtei^fxtted- his good office^. In the month 
eftJipifi^ 1488y a tttkfy Wa& ccoieluded between 
tblT'two^llbveii^igy^ by which it \vas agheed, that 
M^a^^lBHrte* ^itio be restored ta ha* ^ther, with 
ber iiniitliteS 4ewry, ^^nd that CJharles should be 
fsdtoadedi^M'his' c6Mraet/ The cii^ppointmient 
of MaSftrilifift^ LodovicaafeVia by reofommeitd- 
kigicrhkrihii&iiie(ie| ]biancaMarh, \i4iomMas:i- 

milito 
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^'ilemotre 9ur ie mdriage de Ckattea Dattfihiny ^c, 
iBsencd ift the coUeTitioli oif * iiftt ilfe'iif; 1^^ m, fiar. u. /?• 
404» Bae^ Nht.Hreti. FJf.'-'' - ' ■ ' ' '''''" ^ ' 

.....■•'■ ' - '' •• -- •■ ' 

e Corioy Storia lit Milan, fiar^ vii. /p. 896. 
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CHAP, milian soon afterwards took to wife ; :whHst his 

III* daughter Margaretta found a husband. in/ Johi\^ 

1493. prince of Castile, the son of Ferdinand and Isabella^ 

£t. 18. and presmnptive heir to the Spapish^monaiidiy; 

after whose death, in 1497, $he Dmrri^ Filiberto, 

dukeof Savoy. • . ' i^ .;.,.. ; 

Negotiates NoT did Chafks, VIII. mr preparingf for his 
]^d^*f"*^ N^politaffi e^peditirat, implicitly rdjr. upon the 
dieira«i»tj, j-epreseutaticMis of Lodovicb Sforza^ -with^re^ject 
to the dispositi(;m.Qf ;the other states of Italy. On 
the contrary, he despatched his emissaries, yn&i 
directions to obtw^i if .JW>t the ats^urancef of their 
assistance, at least the knlbwledg^bftbeii: ioybentiiHiSi 
The principal argument on whidi he /relied,, ibr 
conciliating their &vour, w^;*the>:%^wal .'of fao 
determix^tign to attempt the reco^iery of Canatw* 
tinople, and. the duty itnposed iipoR)^^ : GhcisfeeiiT 
dpm to assist him Iq so magnanii;)$tHisr a^ipious 
an enterpri^. Inpr^r to obtain g^e^t^/ioredit 
to thesis ass^rtipngj; he assum^ the titksjQC^jjog bf 
$icily and Jerus^^m. ^ i ; His chief ende^vOUP^ wei^ 
however, employ i^d to prevail upc^.jtheFJbfmti^ 
and the pope, to, withd^w them$elv!?S:fr^na: th^ 
alliance with Fcrdjnand., yhe answer rU^ch-htf 
obtained from the former, was equivocal and unsa- 
tisfactory. Whilst they assured the king, in pri? 
vate, of their good wishes, they excused them- 
selves from apublick avowal of .ih^pfjijj lest tjheg? 
should incur the resentme^^of ^J^erdiiitaQd of Islap 
pies, who, by turning his arms against the Tuscan 

territory. 
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t^ritory/ magfat Trader kith^ SochcHAp. 

were the sentiments rofrdkeFldrentinegoVdmn^ .-. ^^^'* . 
as sancfioned by Pieroi'de' Medici; biM the intel* 149S. 
ligence of the ihtention^ erf the Fpencfa.monardl ^t !«• 
wasi^ceived withiinckmceiviUeijo^^lbyi^CG^^ 
derable numb^ of tiie inost'^poYi^eifi^ Miabitaoits 
of Flarehce, who were hostile'tb the vieibsof Fien^ 
and 'GQuceiybd, that^^ifirit^iqoin^i^tiDnst^ i^ 
aiise £xmi siieh>aieoiitedt^' tHGy> vshcxdft &#'^ 
bppojituratjr J o£ ^devesting) rJhim . of this ; a iiili o ri l yv 
Ariioxig}tffiete^tlfae/'.i]^ost:fdis6nguiflted! by 'their 
wealtbr ind:r ranki iWiece,; ( r Lorfenzoi aixl : €iovaniii^ 
the ' tons ; ofrJ^k^-Fnancesco / dd^ rMedici; 'and 
grandsDQB of ibeidder ^Lorenzo,^ the t^tiier-xif 
Cbsmo, \FatercPwiriie.' * These/yoan|fr3)lienj jcrfi 
lous of the superiour authority of Piero and his 
brothers, in the afiairs of ^Florence, had endea- 
voured, by their liberality and a&bility, and^above 
all, by» avpwuig a decided attachment to the hher- 
ti^ .^^f ffe; /P?opJ¥>^:flP.;S^hlish themselves, ia % 
&voiur,iQ&liie piAficjk^Tria! which attempt they h^ 
not ^beiii c^vpiioily uhsisccessdil. Frottipqtfiem and 
their ^fifidfids;'^e-ehtffJr^%^Ch^ a 

secret assurance, that, if ne would perseyere m Bis 
inteiiionsi, tfiey wowd n<fjt !^ pronu)te his views 
to the utmost Q^\ iSmt: ppwer, but would also 
undertake to supply: him with a large; sum of 
monfey,' t<iivards defr6tyiiig the expenses: of his 
expedidon. The conduct of the two brothers was, 
however, regarded^^vith a suspicious eye. They 
hadalr^dy shown a decided partiality to the French 

kipg, 
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St. 1^ 



CHAP. kiDgf hywoD&pting honanry appoitdmsnts in hid 
^^^* housdiold; and certain iirfopi Ha t io a haTin^ beea 
1493. obtained of a secvet corrfspoiHience tndi Charles, 
tfaeir perscu wire seised upon ty the orders of 
Piera de' Medici, 19I10 has been accused dffaaviiig 
emcrtained pmnte causes of teseirimeiit again^ 
Ibeiii; aad cf wisimig to: nail Iraiadkf of this 
opportuniil^ of gratifying his eiimity^ bjrdqiiiviDg 
them of their lives^f Thdr miscondiict was, hemr^ 
ever, apparent, and after a long discuSBioi^ ;wd 
the intdrftxsnce of ibany po\v«rfld fiknc^ Aof 
were on&rfed, by a lenient dentence, to semaki at 
tfaeir villas in the vicinity of Fioiience ; but th^ 
soon broke tte conditkins hdoposed on dKm, asririf 
lied to FTSBicey \vhai^, by. tb^' persoiM inlsrfe* 
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■ Nardi gives us reason to belieye, that there wer^ veyy 
sufficient grounds for the proceedihgs a^^ainst the t^d bo- 
thers, which he adverts to, as fiatlng IkUen idthiii His H^ 
knowledge, many years aftei^Mar^y-^ ll«l lid^dbi6i 16^ M^ 
<^ puto, dopo mold annif per qu^Jshe idtra. Vin, jf^ p^il 
<^ dettp Giovanni de' Medici eca.;Stato honorata.^ ^itqto 
^< del Maestro di hostello, cioi Maestro di casa, del Re di 
<^ Francia, Carlo VIII. nonpeMper alcuna altra^instante 
** cagione, che per have!* proccacciato^ forse in tenijx) 
<^ troppo alieno, la gratia dd Re di Franda, id^ra Idin^ 
<< CO della citti, ho potuto faciktiente crtfders, che da 
<< questo fosse proceduta la iwpitioiie St dil&deiiitia>' ft eon;-' 
(( sequentemente I'odio che, in, questp fatto s^ dioioatrQ a 
*< questi duoi fratelli." 

•Adrift, Htit. I^or; Hb.i./i^ 10. 
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iisnce, they eneoiHraged the kii^ ta peffsenere ia c k a^. 

In order ttx palfiate these proee^&igs to the JSt. rsr. 
French kmg, ahid td ccmteffiate, if possiWe^ I^SST^JSL 
kidul^nce i^d &<rom-, €reiidIe^bi6hq>of Aitssvov*''^'^^ 



life, wepe d^jps^hed as smbassadours of the re^ 
fMibKek to Fitmoe.^ Thejr fonnd the king in the 
ciljr of Thoufouse, where; 1^'^^ admitted to asi 
ijfilerricfW^ ftc^entafeated him liot toe press tiiedti-^ 
zens of Florence to take an imme<&ite and decided 
part in the approaching contest, and represented 
to him the dangers which they must inevkably 
incur by such a measiH^. Hiey artfblly extdUed 
die greatness of his name, the extent of his domi- 
nions, and die nunibersaxid courage of his tit)ops; 
but they also suggested to lum, that he was sepa* 
rated from Italy by the formi^bble barrier of the 
AlpsI, and that whil^ he was listening to the pro- 
tection oFAe FlorentMies^ they might fall a sacrifice 
to the-iteriled resentment of Ferdinand of Naples. 
Attilife safhie time they assured him, that as soon as 
he "^buld have surmounted these obstacles, and 
madb^liis appearance in Italy, he should findthem^ 
d!sp6sed* to* rend<br him every assistance in their 
po#ep, • The purport of'tHis (tefiJCo^ was tooob- 
vibusto escapetheanim»dversio]^c^ Charles, whose 

indig- 
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c 9 A-if.j indignodon it excked to such a degree, that he not 

^.^^*f only drove the ambassadours from his presence, 

**?^': but threatened instantly to seize upon the property 

^^^^ of 'all the Fk»rentines within;hi$: realm, aad to ex- 

pd tbSm from his dc^mnions ; mid althdiig^ he 

\ Mfi9s piieV6nted, by his adviss*^,. ,from carrying tl^; 

purposfffinto exejcution, h^ ^r^^pfed >tl^t ^.ag^xte. 

<£ Piesro de? Medici, should ihst&atly be sent from 

iht city of. Lyoi&, where the family hail carried on 

the business of baokers for a long course of years ; 

thereby cleaiiy nia^i^stiog from .what quarter he 

conceived the opposition to arise. ^ . ' 

Alexander . 'FoT thc puTpose of asccrtaiuing the idews of 
.T^^^th Alexander VI. Ch^es had despatched a seccmd 
embaissy to Rome, at ;the head of which was his 
general and confidenti;4 friend D'Aubigny. The 
success of this mission was highly desirable to 
him ; as its principal object w^s to obtain frcxu 
Alexander, by promises on the one hand, or by 
threats on the* other, the formal investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples. If, as it has been as- 
serted by many historians, Alexander had beEbre 
concurred in inciting the king to this undertaking, 
he did not scruple, on the present occasion, to 
change his sentiments, and his reply was not &• 
vourable to the lu^s of Charles. He entreated 
him to remember, that the kingdom of Naples 

had 



him on his 
attempt. 
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had been three times conceded by the hdy see to c h a p. 
the fitmily of Aragon, the investiture of Ferdinand m* 
having expressly included that of his son Alfonso ; U93. 
that these adjudications could not be rendered void, At. is. 
unless it appeared judicially that Charles had a 
superiour right, which could not bea&cted by 
these acts of investiture^ in which there was an 
express reservation that they should not prejudice 
the rights of any person ; that the dominion of 
Naples, being under the immediate protection of 
the holy see, the pontifi could not persuade him- 
self that his most christian majesty would so 
openly oppose himself to. the church, as to hazard, 
without its concurrence, a hostile attack on that 
kingdom ; that it would be more consistent with 
his known moderation and dignity, toassert his 
pretensions in a civU form ; in which case, Alex*- 
ander, as the sole judge of the right, declared him- 
self ready to enter upon the discussion of the 
claims of the respectiv^s parties. These remon- 
strances he afterwards mor^ fully enforced in an 
apostolick brief, in which he exhorted the French 
monarch to imite his arms witfi those <tf the other 
sovereigns of Em-ope, against the common ene- 
mies of Christendom, and to submit his claims on 
the kingdom of Naples to the decision of a pacifick 
judicature. ^ Instead of altering the purpose, tiiese 

admonitions 



^ Although Guicdardini, Rucellai, and other contem- 
porary authors, expressly assert, that Charles VIII. was in- 
VOL. I. F f cited 
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c H A I', admonitioi^ ody excited the resefltmeht of the 
^^^* king, who in return, avowied hb d^rmination to 
1493. expel Aienander from the pbatMcal tihratve« ^ 
19. The 



cite4 by Alexander VI. to attempt the conqu^t of NapleSf 
in which they have been imphcitly followed by subsequent 
writers, I have not ventured to adopt their representations 
in my narrative ; I. because Commines, who has rehted, 
at great length, the motives by which ChMes VlII. Waft 
induced io this undertakings adverts not) in the most dis- 
tant Mmner, to any invitation from the pope on that s\Ay* 
ject; on the contrary, he attributes the determination of 
the king solely to the persuasions of Lodovico Sforza, and 
informs us, that he sent Perron de Basche, as hift atnbassa* 
dour to Rome, apparently to try the dispositldn of the pootiffy 
whom he erroneously names Innocent, v. Menuirei^ Mv. 
vii. ckafi. 2. II. Iti the letter from Lodovico Sforaa Id 
Charles VIII. as given by Corio, ^.891, the pope is not 
even mentioned, although several other sovereigns are 
spepified as being favourable to the intended enterprise, 
ni. In the apostolick brief issued by Alexander, and in- 
serted by the same author in his history, we discover no 
reason to infer that the pope had, at any previous time, 
entertained a different opinion from that which he there 
professes, and which is decidedly adverse to the interference 
of the king in the concerns of Italy. Guicciardini, actuated 
perhaps by his abhorrence of Alexander VI. has not dis- 
cussed this subject with his usual accuracy; and the reader 
finds it difficult to discover, even in his copious narmtive, 
the real predisposing causes of an enterprise, which gave 
rise to all the important events recorded in his history. 

k Benedetti^ Fatto d^arme del Tarro^ tradotto da Dome- 
tdcbij fi. 5, Ed. Fen. 1545. 
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The answers obtained by the envoys of the c: h it,p> 
king, fix)m the du^Le of Savoy, the repuUick cj ^^^y^ 
Venice^ and other governments of Italy, exp'e^sed i^d3. 
in general teriq$ their great reapect for th^ French ^^ ^^ 
monarch, and their rqliictaace to engage in ^pdan* ^'"Jd^jS 
geroius a ccmtest ; but Aeduke (^Ferrara, althom^ 
he had married a daughter of Feait)iqan4> ^ipg of 
Na{des, actuated, as hais jaeen supffosed, jby 1^ 
hope of availing himself of thu^ aid df ihf^ i'V^lioh 
s^ainst his powerful enemi^es tbe. V^net}ains,4id not 
hesitate to eacourage the Frenc^i mon«rph» in ibffi 
most open manner, to perspv^ri^ in his claims. ^ < 

Tim 
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1 Resp^ctipg the conduct of tfie du)^e o£ F^rrarf^ an 
itliis occasion, some discordance of opinion appears ampng 
the historians of Italy. Muratoii asser^^ that he exerted 
his efforts to dissuade Lodovico Sfbrza from his imprudent 
d^gn of inviting the French into Italy. <^ Fu adoperato 
<< Ercole duca di Ferrara, per rimuovere Lodovico dalla 
<< pazza sua risoluzione di tirar I'armi Franzesi in Italia, n^ 
^ e^ oviise uttcio alcuno per ottener I'intento,*' Sec. ^tinaU 
ix. 5^. But Guicciardini, on the contrary, informs us, 
that Eroole 'abetted the enterprise, and assigns his tnodvi^ 
for k atlengtii. In decicfing between these eminent histo- 
rians,. of whoin the one was a jsmitemporaryi and the otfia^ 
has in general drawn his information from the docbmeals 
of the times, k becomes necessary to resort to Airther 
evidence. Benedetti, in his JFatto d*arme dH Tarroj ex* 
pnessly asserts, that Charles was invited into Italy by Lodo- 
vico Bfyttai Ereole duke qfFerrara^ Che eardmal diulitoto 
della Rovere, and Lorenzo (the son of Pier-Francesco) de* 
Medici ; assigning as a reason &r it (which strongly con- 
firms 



chttictvni 
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c'^H* A P. The negotiations and precautions resorted to 

^.;^^* by Charles, preparatory to his Italian expedition, 

1493. ^ere such as a wise adviser would have suggested, 

-** !«• and a prudent commander would not fidl to Bdopt. 

f He was sdso assiduous in coBecting those necessary 

supj^s of warlike stores, ammunition, and artii- 

tery. or various kinds^ the use of which had then 

hikii latdV introduced, and on which he chic%^ 

relied 'fof -the success c^ his undertakkig. Yet, if 

we may ♦ believe ^ writer, who himself acted no 

utiimportant part it^ th^ transactions of the times, 

the conduct of the French monarch was a series 

<rf obstinacy, foUy, and indecision, "" " The king," 

say^ he, ^* had neither money nor talents for such 

"an enterprise; the success of which can only 

**-be attributed to ttie grace of God, who showed 

**liiis power most manifestly on this occasion," 

And agmn, " The king was very young, weak in 

r^ " body, 



jComs the idea that Alexander VI. was uniformly hostile 
to the measure) that the aversion in which the pope was 
held by sbme of the cardinals, induced them to wish for a 
^ange inthe pont^cate, v./t. 5. And from the history 
1^: Ferraray by; Sardi, it appears, that Ercole accompanied 
'Lodovico Sforza to. meet the king at Alexandria. ^< Passo 
f'Gaplo in Italia," says he, '^ incontrato dal Moro, e dtU 
<' (lifcq, MrcoUy in Alessandria." Sardi^ HUt. Ferr. Bb. x. 
J!>. 194. Prom all which, it may be clearly inferred, that 
;the duke of Ferrara took an active part in bringing the 
French into Italy, 

"» Memoir ea de Commnes, tiv. vii. chafi, 4. jfr. 192. 
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body, obstinate, surrounded by few perscms of •<? r i p. 
prudence or experience; mcMiey he-had non^; lit. 
insomuch, that before his departuyefj-^-he ^was Usis. 
obliged to borrow one hundred thoustod fraiiks JExAn. 
from a banker at Grenoa, at an enornioiik Intete^', 
as well as to resent to other plac^ fet* as^stand^. 
He had neither tent nor pavilion,, aifd in Om 
state he began his march into Lombardy. • One 
thing only seemed fiivotirable to hiih^ he had 
a gallant company, consistii^ chiefly of jroung 
gentlemen, though with litde discipline, Thi$ 
iexpedition must therefore have been the w(»i;: 
of God, both in gcrnig and returning; for the 
understanding Of its conductors could render 
it very litde service; although it must be ac- 
knowledged that it has terminated in the acqui* 
sition of no sm^ share of hrniour and g^ory to 
their master. '"^ Evai at the moment of de- 
parture, although the king was unceasing pre$s^ 
by the envoys of Lodovico Sforza, he displayed 
a strong disinclination to commence his journey : , 
and as he fluctuated according to the advice of hiis 

counsdlors, 



^ It appears from Giustiniani, AnnaH di Genooj fi. 249, 
that the Genoese banker was Antonio Sauli, who first ad- 
vanced to the king 70,000 ducats, jptl afterwards 35,000 
more, at Rome. If we may judge of the supposed risk of 
lossj by the rate of interest* it was regarded a^ a hazardous 
aidventure ; such interest being no less than cent per cent^ 
«~^ i gros interest pour cent de foire en foir^." Contndth 
Sv. y^. firoeph fl' 184. 
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i;q ▲ R. ^pc^sellprs, he changed hi$ pmppcte Srom d^ to 
_JL^„. dayr At lejQgtJi he d^tersufied to set |i;M:w4rds on 
H93. )3|b..expedki^ ; ^/ but even t)i^)^^ say^«C€ipuntt)<^ 
-^- ^f " wbpnl h^ l^rgun my 'ymm^ I w^ spjut bs^k^ 
^^ wd tc^4 tbat the attempt /vr^ n^io^tiiisb^'^ ^ 
Hi)W the^^faall we recoqcite the ext^n^ ^im^* 
«intioti$€^ perseverance, prudeocfs, mid mt^vEpi:. 
mtfy tojwlu^ we have befbire adverted^ with 
these ititecfisi Qiarks of iwbeciUty^ and weaUfxn^ 
of mind? In truth, the history q( inaoiund is 
sttscept^Ue df being re^p^ented under very dif- 
&Fpnt a$pecte; and whilst one narr^itor ii)^)rins 
^ of the ostensible coiidu^ of spvercjgps fuvi 
the^s^nts, on the puUicjk st^;e of lifey anio^^ 
intrudes himself behind the p^itain^ and d||^yprs 
to us by what paltry pppktri^Tances the ^f^r^ are 
pfayedi and by what xx»temptiUe ca^ises Ihose 
effect^, which we so highly admire^ are m i^ct 
produced*. 

v^uTm^"^ Whilst preparations were thus making by 
deavoun to Charlcs for his intended expediticoi, the sagacious 
him to rdin. uiiud i^f Ferdinand of Naples had maturely com- 
J^tioo. **' pared the probable impulse of the attack, with the 
known practicability of resistance, and the result 

of 



f fni' I ■ — — winy^n— » 
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^ << A la fin le roy se de]k)era de pwrtjr ; 8c montay i 
^^ cheval des premiers, esperant passer les monls en moia- 
« dre compagnie. Toutefois je fus remand6, ^sant que 
^ toutetoit rbmpu.^ Mem,de Cofn.liv, vii chafl, 4!,fi. 193. 
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of Ms detiteraddiis im «ueh d& to c^diMlbri ti l^asA e A A i>* 
no smafl shai« of anxiety. He #€i kiite#i ihrt , J^v. 
tile anhis of the Freikih king w^ne indl drily ^IU|)€^ i^^. 
lioor to any fott^ Which he^ with t^ ^Kmoist eMT^ jRt. i^.. 
tionss €oidd oi^k)s6 to them, but in MI ^^ctxili^ity, 
to tlK4t <)f ^ the It^ian states uni«ed. t)^ Mg 
aflies he could i^lade M> firm Te&toce i Kfid if he 
did not so^ect tbi6%r duf^ity, or dread th^lir in- 
constftticy, he €ouId cmly exj^eet lliem to tct ^ 
circumstances imgkt ppeserftie; of in oAar wairds, 
to attach themselves to theconqueraig paffty-. ^ittti 
his tth&vtj &t Mng of Sp&i, he <l^iM hc^ for 
no assistance ; for lie llad sdemnly diiur^iii^ 
abjured his cause ; and if he resorted to the^d tif 
his own subjects, he only saw, on every hand, the 
indications of tumah and tebdUi^m, the nattural 
ednsequences cif a seveiity, which had aH^nsited 
the affections of Ills bfilrons, atid ^n^(^ Ms peo- 
pie to servitude. Under these drctifnistances, he 
resdlvedto try whether it might not yet be possil^, 
by prudent negotiation and timely submission, to 
avert Ae dangers with which he was- tibt'featerted; 
and in this res|)ect ^ proposed to av^ hhnself of 
the interfei^ifce of><Dariotta, the daughter erf his 
secbnd son Federi^^ who was Pelted to Charles 
by Consanguinity^ iffA had beert^^tfcarted in Ms 
court. ^ Be^!^^{^ched> ashidkiib^dour, 
:.,... ;':.; • ( - ■•"-^'^^'Clam'illo 

-J- - ■ • • ■-- - - • - -.. . # -^. >;>,**-,»■ ■ * 

* f ederigo of Aragon married Anna, daughter of Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy, who Was brother of CarlotCa, queen 
ef Louis XI. 
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c fi 4 p^ CaHiillQ Paiidoney m4k> bad. fcMmdy been his re- 

- ^^*^^ pres^tativie in France, with c^ers to Cbaries, of 

u^ a f^onsid^^^de annual tribute, if he would relin- 

^ 1^* quish his enterfMise ; but the humiliaticm of Ferdi- 

oaiid, rather excited the hopes, than averted the 

purpose, ci his adversary, and his ambassadour 

was remanded without a publick hearing. In his 

applicatiQiis to Lodovico Sforza, although he met 

with an exterior civility, he was in &ct, equally 

unsuccessful ; M nc»: could he, indeed, reasonaUy 

hq)e for aiiy satis&ctory ei^^agement with that ever 

variable pcJiit;ician, wlio, in weaviog the web for 

the destn^ction of others, was at length entangled 

in it himself* : 

■ 

2;f5^2L^ Nor was Ferdinand, whilst he was thus endea- 
vouring to avert, by negotiation, the dangers with 
which he was threatened, remiss in collecting to- 
gether such a force as his own states afforded for 
his defence. A fleet of about forty galleys was 
speedily prepared for action, and by great exertions 
and expense, a body of troops was collected, which, 
including the various descripticHis of soldieiy, 

»«^o^ amounted to about seven thousand men. But 

Ferdinano* 

whilst Ferdinand was thus endeavouring to secure 
himself fiom the approaching, storm, he found a 
more eflfectju^ shelter ^om its violence in a sudden 
death, hastened, perhaps, by the joint effects of 
vexation and fatigue, on the twenty-fifth day of 

January^ 
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January, 1494, when he had nearly attained the c h a p. 
.seventy.first year of his age. * ^^^* 

1494.* 

The stipuktioMenteredmto between Feniinand ^t.^9. 
and AlexsBider VJ. had, however, for the present^ m«^ to 
effectually secured the fevour of the pontiff, *«awnof 
which, on this occasion, was of the greatest im- 
portance to Alfon$o, the son and successoiuvof Fer- 
dinand, who fo^nd no difficulty in obtaining the 
bull of investiture. He M^as accordingly crowned, 
with great pomp,, .at Naples, on the sev^ith day 
of May, 1494, by Giovanni Borgia, nephew cS 
the pope, ai^d cardinal of Monreale, who was sent 
from Rome to perform that ceremony. Immediate^ 

r 1 • 

• ',"Ji.. •. '. ./• 

^ Burcardo, who m$ule a iouf^eyjtp Naples, soon aflev 
the death of the king, relates, that Ferdinand, having foiin4 
himself indisposed at his villa tif Ti^pergola, retnrned tc^ 
Naples, where, £ri dismounting- from' his ho^se, b^ fell 
senseless, and died on the foUowShg da]^> without either 
confessiim or sacraments. His (;Qnfessor cried out ito lum% 
in vain, to repent of his sins and his opposition to. the 
church, for he gave not the slightest symptom of contrition. 
Burcard, Diar. afi, JVot. des MSS, du Roij 1. 108. Ber- 
nardino Rota has I^onoured his' memory'hf the following 
fines:-— 

^^ Femandus fueram, felicl^ condltor »vi, 
<^ Qui pater heu patris, qui decus orbb eram; 

^* Quem timuere duces, reges coiucre, brevis nunc 
^' Uma habet ; humanis i modo fide bonis.'' 

C^rm. ifluatr. Poet. Itdi. viii. 156'. 

VOL.1. Gg 
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cri A P. ly after Ms accession to the ci'own, Alfonso ap-^ 

^J^h pointed the celebrated Pontano hid ^efsewetary; 

1494. nor, if we may judge fix)m the commendations 

^. 19. bestowed on him by the Keapolitaiv scholars^ 'was 

this the only instance in which he s^icHit^'his re- 

fpect&r litenrture. - -^ . - 



r. 



i 



Marriage of Soon ftftcr thc cerem(Hii^ of the ccMinatioti, the 

GcolTrei Bor- ' 

sia. with nuptials of Geoffit)! Borgia, with Sancia<^ Aragon, 
Arag^ were celebrated, the bride being at that time seven- 
teen, and the husband (Hily thirteen ^rs <i£ age. 
The magnificence of these formalities, was as ill 
^^ttited to the alalrmlng situation of Ae Aragonese 
femSly, as the cxjperise was to their necessities; 
The pope and the king seemed to contend with 
each other which. should be most lavish of his 
bounty ; but Alexander dispensed only the favours 
and digniti^?* of '^Aic' church, whilst Alfonso sacri- 
IfCfid ^ revenues p£ his states, and diminished 
^se pecuniary, resources of which he stood so 
greatiy in need\ Lodovico, the 4sen of Don Henry, 
naturd brtxther of the king, was, on this occasion^ 
received into tiie sacred college, and was afier- 
WBJ^s known by the name of the cardinal of Ara- 
gon ; and the pope released Alfonso, during his 
Ufe, from the nominal tribute, so constantly, but 
ineffectually, claimed by the holy see from the 
sovereigns of Naples. On the other hand, the 
kii^ invested Giovanni Borgia, eldest son of ihe 
pope, already created duke of Gandia, with the 
principality of Tricarica, and other rich domains 

in 
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in the kingdom of Naples, of the annual v^ue of c a a p« 
twelve thousand ducats ; to which he also added ^M« 
the promise of the first of the seven great offices 1494; 
c^ state, that i^uld become vacant. Nor was Mt i^. 
Cesar Boipa, the second son of Alexander, for* 
gotten on this occasion ; another grant of a con« 
siderable income from the king of Naples, being 
thought necessary to enable him to support the 
dignity of his rank, as (Hieof the cardinals of the 
church. TVo hundred thousand ducats were ex- 
pended in the dowry and paraphernalia of the bride ; 
and tournaments and feasts, ccHitinued for several 
(iays, seemed to afford both the people and their 
rulers a short i^spite from their approaching cala- 
mities. 

. The aUianceand suj^rt df the pope being thus 
secured, AlfcMisQ prepared for war ; andasaproof Aifoosopre. 
that he meant^ in the first instance, to resort to ^n """^ 
vigorous measures, ^ he dismissed from his capital 
the , Mitaoese lambassadour, at the same time 
sequestMi^g the revenues of the dutchy o£ Bari^ 
which h^d rbeen conferred by his &ther oa Lodo* 
vico Sfor2;a^ By a secret intercourse with the 
carding Fregoso, and Obietto da Fiesco, who 
then enjoyed great authori^ in Genoa, he attempt* 
ed to deprive the duke of Milan of his dominion 
over dial state ; and that nothing might be wanting 
on his part to. secure himself against the impending 
attack, he despatched ambassadours to the sultan 
Bajazet, to represent to him, that the avowed 

object 
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c IT A P. obJMt of the Fraich king was> the overthrow of 
^^^' the Ottoman empire, and to request that he would 
14^*. immediately send a strong reenforcement to his 
At. 19. relief/ The lessons of experience, which form 
the wisdom of individuals, seem to be lost on 
the minds of rulers; otherwise Alfonso nugfat 
have discovered, that his most effectual safeguard 
was in the affections of his people, who, if Ms 
<x>nduct had entitled him to their favour, would 
have been found sufficiently powerful for his do- 
fence ; whilst, on the contrary, the aversion of his 
own subjects, accumulated by repeated instances 
of a cruel and unrelenting disposition, both before 
and after his accession to the throne, was an inter* 
nal malady which no foreign aid could remove. 



Views and 
eon4uct of 
the sinaUer 
states. 



The opinions, debates, and negotiations, to 
which the intended expedition gave rise amcx^ 
the smaller states of Italy, each of whom had their 
ambassadours and partisans ccxistantly employed* 
combined to form such an intricate tissue of poli- 
tical intrigue, as it would be equally useless and 
tiresome to unravel. It is not, however, difficult 
to perceive, that these petty sovereigns, instead of 
uniting in any great and general plan of defence^ 
were each of them labouring to secure his private 
interests, or to avail himself of any circumstance 
in the approaching commotions, that might con* 

tribute 



' Gtdcdard, Storid d* ItaL lib, i. I. 34. 
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tiibute to his own aggran^zement.' In thfe confla-* c h A'p; 
grationthat was speedUy to involve the MWck of ^^^' 
Italy, the contest, therefore, was not, who should i^Wr- 
most assist in extinguishihg the flames, but who '^^•* 
should obtain die gfestest ^lare of the t^il. 

The determination of Charies Vm. to attempt charictyiii. 

* engages Itai- 

the conquest of Naples, now became every day J^jV^*^ 
more apparent. D'Aubigny, one of the most 
experienced commanders in the sefvice of the 
French monarch, had, after his interview witfi the 
pope, been directed to remain in Italy; where 
he had already the command of a small body of 
French troops, which had beto assembled in the 
territories of WBlan:* and by the assistance of 
Lodovico Sforza, and his brother, the cardinal 
Ascanio, several of the Italian nobility and con- 
dottieri, regardless to whom they told their ser^ 
vices, undertook to furnish the king with a stipu- 
lated number of cavalry, or men at arms. Among 

these 



* Comminesy who calls him ^^ un bon et sage chevalier,'' 
says> that he had ^' quelques deux cens hommes d'armes/' 
Ub. vii. chafi. 5. but Corio, a writer of equal credit, says 
that he had " mille cavalli Francesi." Storia di Milan, par, 
vii. p* ^^^- This faithful soldier, and judicious counsellor^ 
to whom the success of the expedition may be chiefly attri- 
buted, was of Scottish origin, and is denominated by Sum- 
monte,inhis history of Naples. voLvLp, 506. {^Cair, 580.) 
" Everardo Estuardo," (Everard or Edward Stuart) " Scoz- 
.« jese, per sopra nome, detto Monsiguore di Ohegn|*". 



fm^ 
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c.R.A ?• these mercenaries, were some^ of tbe chief baroai 
w» dTthe Rovnan state, .and particularly those of the 
MM. fianilies of Coloima, Orshu, and SayelU/^ 'this 
MX. 19. daring instance oi HisubardinsAioa m the Romait 
nobility, alarme4 the pontiff, and aflbrded too plau- 
sible a pretext for those severities which he after- 
wards exercised against them- 

'' " - In order to concert together the means for their 
GOmmon defence, it was proposed, between Al- 
fonso and the pope, ihat they should meet at the 
town of Vico, about twenty- miles from Rome, 
whither Alexander accordingly repaired, accom- 
panied by^ many of the cardinals, the Venetiaa 
and Florentine legates, and. about fiye hundred 
horse. He was there met by Alfonso, who, witk 
unavmling humility, professed his willmgness to 
rest his cause on the decision of the sacred college, 
and the ambassadpiurs of the neutral courts.^ After 
this interview, Alexander returned in haste to 
Rome, with the resolution of suppressing the 
Roman nobility, who were now in arms, and 
openly avowed their attachment to the caiise of 
the French ; but he found them so posted, and 
their numbers so considerably increased, that he 
thought it advisable to relinquish the attempt for 

the 



^ These auxiliaries are enumerated by Corio, Seoria di 
Milan, fiar, vii. ft. 923, 

^ Corio^ Storia di Milan, fiarte vii. fi. 92S, 
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tiie present, and to reserve his Yeiigeance for 9 c x A r. 
future djgr. ^ — • - ' ^^ _ j?^" _ 

Alfonso now determined to take the commiand -*t. i#. 
of his army in person, and aj^inted hia-bridtli^ 
Federiga, admind oS hiis fleet. With the foitiier, 
it was his intention to adranee int(> Rdm^^ia, and 
oppose himsdf ta the threatened hastffities<»f 
D' Aubigi^r ; wlulst €ie latter was 'Erected to fr6i 
ceed to Genoa, for the purpose of sSotdisgihi 
citizens of that place an opportunity- of freeing 
themselves from ifae dominion of ^ house of 
Sforza.^ .... 

The car£nal Fregoso and his nephew, with ^^^[|^^. 
Obietto da Fi«»co, md other Genoese exiles, ^ ^^^ 
accompanied the armament of Federigo, which ^^^^ 
was provided with nutteriak for burning, in case 
of resistance, Ae fleet, in the harbour of Genoa, 
and for destrc^ing the preparations which the 
French had, for some^time past been making 
there. About the end of the month of June, the 
Neapolitan flotilla sailed from Civita Vecchia, 
having on board four thousand soldiers, and being 

provided 



^ The exertions of the monarch were celebrated by the 
eminent scholars who adorned his court ; and Sanazzaro, 
at this juncture, produced one of his finest Italian poems, 
in vhich he has endeavoured to ini^jare his fellow soldiers 
with courage and resolution, in defence of their sovereign 
and their country. 
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c H. A ^0 provided with a considerable quaaitit|r of artUleiy 
^^^' and stores. Its arrival in the gulf of Spezia, was 
M#4. immediately announced to Louis, duke of Orleans, 

Ml 19. who had preceded Charles in his expeditioa. into 
Italy, and had arrived at Asti, where he was 
employed in concerting with Lodovico Sforza, 
the measures to be adopted in commencing the 
war. Selecting for his purpose, a body of two 
thousand infantry and five hundred light armed 
horse, he repaired to Genoa, where the partisans 
of the French had prepared for service seven large 
ships with heavy artillery, besides several smaller 
vessels, on which they had embarked six hun^ 
dred men, tmder the command of the French 
general D'UrflS.'^ Detachments fix)m Genoa were 
also sent to {H*otect the coast ; and, in an attempt 
made by the Aragonese, to possess themselves 
of Porto Venere, they were repulsed with some 
loss, and retired to Leghorn, to repair their damage. 
They soon, however, proceeded again towards the 
coast of Genoa, and efiecjted a landing at Rapallo, 
where they began to intrench themselves; but 
the duke of Orleans, having assumed the com- 
mand of the Genoese fleet, which had been reen- 
forced by four large ships, and having taken oa 
board about a thousand Swiss mercenaries, hasten- 
ed towards that place 5 whilst a body of troops, 

under 



^ Called by Coiio, " Monsignore Orfeo " Storia di 
^lan.fiar. vii./?. 927. 




undv<^ ttn^ coI^^l^ ef Aiitop-tM^i^ ^ Sansevver p h a p. 
rino, su^ Giqyzim Adpmoy were-^xtctod to pf<h _^f ^' ^ 
iceed dpi^ .^e oqs^ -and coop^r^te wtfi the di^^v li^.*. 
Qn th^ 0iBt at^ck, 1^ j5i«^ ^rpC^ iW^c^ ti^piil- .^-t^^* 
^sedby the Nej^xditoB; I^ tl^ <^$4ua.<lit: bj 
Iwd arriving to tjbek sa^istwce, 4l«e €»gagc»)t»t 
was fenev^; md &0 NoapOUt^ii^ cooipei^l^ 
^themselves likely to be sui^rcmndlMSU tpok^^i^t» 
amd abwd^med th^ fpterpri^y wi^ die l<)ss pf 
about two hundred n\^ k^^^ beside^ a <:oii^^- 
abk number of j^lsoneFs. To this victory, the 
heavy airtillery of one di ^ Ff^m^ ships, which 
was brought to be^ ^uppn .th(s Ne^p<^^ tropps, 
gready contiibuted.^ S^(^ l^ the fi^gitiv^p as fdl 

intp 



X Giustinianiy AtmaU di Genoa. Ub^ v. fi. 349. b, 

y \X belonged j^Caww^% ,iKbp.4enpx)Qinaite3 it " \me 
^^giVSAe g«leaf:e (qioi .^tcrit wenwe) gui patromUpU . un 
" apppU6 Albert Wieljr, )5ur Jagi^We etoitje dkt.duc et les 
" principi^u^c. Et brdicte gaieape ^Yoit g^rmide aitillemt 
«* et grosses pieces, (car elle etoit puiss^tje) j^t yappropha 
*^ si pres de terre que Tartillerie decoofit presque Tennemii 
^^ qui jamusn'^en avoit veu 5)e semblabiei et^toit chose 
" nonvelle en ItaBe/* iw. yni.-chafi, s,fi, \94i. The use of 
artillery was,4K)wevcr, known in lU^y, about the year 1380, 
in the wars^betweenUie Genoes^luid the Venetians. Stmt' 
monte^ Storia di Ab/^oft. til. 49T. (Corr*. 563.) Maiavoki^ 
Storia di Siena, ji. 190. Gukdardinij irb. 1. The latter 
author, however, acknowledges thatthe Fsendh had brought 
this diabolical iinpt^xntnt^^ questo ^ii\ tosto diabolico che 

" i|m«no 
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CHAP, into the hands of the Genoese, {^ier being pluh« 
.^11^' dercd, were suffered to escape ; but the Swiss 
1494. showed no mercy to the vanquished ; and notwith- 
i£t. 19. standing the remonstrances of their allies, stormed 
and plundered the town of Rapallo, where, atnong 
other enormities, th^ slaughtered even the sick 
in the hospitals. The indignation which this cru- 
elty excited at Genoa^ had nearly effected Htmt 
which the Neapolitan armament had failed to 
accomplish. On the return of the troc^to that 
city, the populace rose and massacred several of 
the Swiss soldiery ; and the duke of Orleans, in- 
stead of returning from his expedition in triumph, 
was under the necessity of taking precautions for 
his safety before he ventured to disembark.* 

In 



" umano instrumento'*— .to much greater perfection, and 
employed it with more celerity and effect, than had before 
bieen done. Comazzano, in his poem De re MUieartj nar« 
rates the discovery of fire arms at considerable length 
' The larger pieces were denominated Bonibardi^ the smaller 
Scopetti^ and Sfiingarde. 

<^ Nacque cosi madonna la bombarda, 
" Di quel che venne le cose itcgrando ; 
^' £t dui figH hebbe, schiopetto e spingarda.'* 
Relating the effects of the first of these implements, (the 
bombarda, or cannon) he .adds :— 

" dove va in^p^rsona, 

^ Ogni edifizio gli fa riverenza.'* 

Comaz* de xe MUt. lih^ T^gJ^* 58. iste» 

2 GiMtimanif ArmaU di Genoa, lib. v.fi. 250. 
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In the mean time, it became necessary to check c H a p. 
the progress of D'Aubigny, who, having now ^^^' 
collected a considerable force, had entered Ron i*^* 
magna, and was proceeding, widiout interruptiony -^f. 19. 
towards the territories of Naples. The comipand Feniiinmi. ^ 
of the detachment intended for tms purpose, was bru 6pfmf$ 
relinquished by Alfonso to his son Ferdinand^ duke i^ luLagna. 
of Calabria, who, at the head of a body of tipops, 
superiour in number to the French and their aUie3» 
took his station between the branches of the Po. 
He there presented himself for some hours in order 
of battle, and by his courage and promptitude, con- 
ciliated to his cause ho small share of popular fiivdur. ^ 
For some time, the French and Neapolitan armies 
were encamped within a mile of each other; J^ut 
D' Aubigny prudently declined a -contest. As the 
enemy increased m force, Ferdinand in his tuni| 
was compelled to retreat. The intelligence of 
the disaster at Rapallo, and the certainty of the ap- 
proach of Charles VIII. had contributed to dispirit 
the Neapolitan troops ; and at the moment when 
the duke of Calabria, ought, by the vigour and 
decision of his measures, to have confirmed the 
wavering minds of tl^ Italian potentates, he gave 
the omen of his future ruin, by retiring under the 
walls of Faenza ; where, instead of attempting of. 
fen^ve operations, he was satisfied with fortifying 
himself against an attack. ^ 

On 

'> ' ■' I I ■ • ■. . il ■■! ■ ^ 1. 

^ Gidcciardnd, Hb. i. vol, i./t. 48. 
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c'rf A F. (ki Ih^ twenty secofid day of Auglitt, 1494, 
- ^^^' Chiles took life dqiartarc fittn Vicilne ; sani^ 
1^94. pas^ii^ through Grtttdble, crcMed the AJ^, and 
At. 14: aitivdd^tTtrtiij tyheithewasf^ 

ci»ri<!ivpt ifttwdttf bt Kdnca, wictew of Ctettfe^, tfake rf Sa- 

^ - fi Wjy. <3f* t*» ^ridid appeartlnce of the dbtehe^ 

dfld'liBtf ettm a pai^tikr dctet4ptioir fe glyctt b3f» 

«!ife1if ttd attcftdbftit» 6( the Fi^cb tttondrck* 

Sd(A 1*^ tH6 proltr^ of jewcfe disphy^ otr thh 

'^^ ^' ' i occasion, 



ll 



y / , -/. 



,;,^,^drA de la Vxgne^ was secretary to Anne of Brc» 
tagne, queen of Charles Vlli. and accompanied the king 
onVmsexpiedifipri,' of which He has left at journal) in prose 
in& verU^, ehtitled, Jt^ Ftffier i/*ipmeuti whicb Iia» been 
filteWted, in paiPt. Co Oetatien de it. Gelttls^ bishop df 
^y»l^l^e I but the French critkks have detemiinedi that 
the cpmplauit on the death of Charles YIII. and his epi- 
taph, are the only parts of the work to which the bishop 
has any pretensions. Of this wOrk there are two editions 
botli printed ifi Gothick characters at Paris, but without 
date, the cme in fcdio, the othei* in quarto ; the former of 
ihese, wliich has been consulted on this dccasiony ia ea& 
tied— 

LS V^ROIER n* HONlTEtTA, NOldVELlKMEHr'T IXrAtMft A 

Paris, de Pinttrprinae et voyage de Mijile^, Auquel efi 
^omfirina comment le royj Charles huytieame de ce nomj a 
damere deploy ee, ftassa et refiasaay de joumee en joumeey de* 
fitda Lyon juaquea a Ndfdea^ et de Nkplea juaqUea a Lyon, 
JEnaemble pluaieura aultrea choaea, faictea et comfioaeek fuir 
revtrend fiere en dieu Monaieur Octavien de Sainct Gekda^ 
aoeaque d' jingoideame^ et par Maiatre Andry de la Vigne^ 
aecretaire de la royne^ ef de M^n^itvr le due de Savaye^ avec 
aultrea. 




c^ccaaon, that ChasAeSj wh^s^t^mwc^wt^t^ 
very ample^ conceived diat a fevouit^ d|yporfwi^ ^ JJ^^ _ 
wdd afffx-ded him for improving tfa^tld ; cill^hk im; 
accordingly avafled hMnself, by bcWdt^ ft gi«fc -*t. l>. 
part of these snperfiuous oraaments, Svhich he ini^ 
mediately pledged for a sum of twdve thoif^saHJ 
ducats. During his i^^denee at Turin, he 'wtes 
e n t er t aine d by such exhiUtioils as ^€(re thciii 
esteemed the most extraor£nary efibrts of ihge- 
mrity;* On the sixth day of September, he 
quitted diat city and proceeded toChieri, ttrltere 
his progress was^ again retarded for some ^bys, by 
the amusements and represaitations which hdd 
been prepared for him, in which the most beautiful 
women cf Italy were selected to congratulate him 
on his approach, and to crown him Cham^m of 

• the 

* Tliese exhibidons are thus described bf Andre de^ In 
▼igneti^ 

^ Labeur y vis bien dehait en pourpoint ; 
^< £t pastoreaulx chanter de contrepoint 
^^^ Petis rondeaubc faits dessus leura hy stoires y 
<' Inventions de h| lot de nature. . . v 

^ PareiUement de cette descripture 
; ^ Bien compassees furent illic a flac 
^^ Noe, Sem, Cham^ y vis en portraiture, 
,^^ £t de la loi de grace leur figure ; 
*^ Fuss Abraham, Jaoob, et Isaac, 
*^ Phisaers histoiresuie I^mcelot du lae, 
" Celle tfAthenes du gran CocordiUac." &c. 
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c n A F^ §hc Aoftaur /(f jAe /air. ^ CHi his arrival at Asti he 
^^^i was met by Lodpvico Sforza, accompanied by his 
1.4^4. <||i|t^p}iic$^ Beittrice pf .Este, the splendour of wlK>se 

^ ^^r di^ss md equipsige astonished his followers. The 
attention of Lpdovico had here provided him with 
a mi^iber of beautiful courtezans from Milan, who 
wq« honoured by the notice, and rewarded by the 
liberality of the French nxonarch. ^ At this place 
hiis expedition, had however, nearly been brought 
to, a premature termination ; for he was seized with 
u^ .disorder, which confined him for some days to 
l^f chamber, and is said to have endangered his 

j.;-»;'c.j..: , , ...:. yf. . ., Whilst 



rtitiu - ■ r i ( 
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■^ ' ^ ^iiifnfiiofi de Thonneur des ddmes. Of the taste of the 
ihonarch, and of the delicacy of his female attendants, some 
idea may be formed from the account given of these re- 
presentations ; one of which was a pretended acctmchemeni. 
This exhibition is described in the rude verses of Andr^ de 
la Vigne It is only to be regretted, that from the nature 
of things, the curiosity of the monarch could not be grati- 
fied by his performing, in reality, the principal part on such 
an occasion himself. 

* '^ Lodovico Sforza, mand6 al R& molte formosissime 
^ matrone Milanese, con alcune delle quali piglio amoroso 
** piacere, e quelle present^ di preciosi anelli. D'indi per 
•* la mutation dell'aere Carlo s'infermo di varuole.** &c. 

Corioy Storia Milanese, Jib. \n*fi 935. 

^ Historians have represented this disorder as the smalF 
pox. Malavolti, in his history vOfSiena^ says, that Charles 

was 
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Whilst the king remained at Asti, he received tnAt. 
fnfbrmation of the success of the duke of Orleans :^^^r 
at Genoa, and of the retreat of FeixBnand irf Aj* *4*** 
gon before the arms of D*Aubigny. - He did liot; **^* *^* 
however, quit Aiat ^lace before thi sixth day of 
October, when he prbceeded to Oasteile, the capital 
city of the marquis of Montferttit. At Ais plact 

''■ ^ -•'•-■'■ he 
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was detained at Asd about a mdhtfi ; ^ ritenuto da quel 
^< male che da noi ^ domandato Vajuold.^* fiar, iii. fr. 9P. 
Comnunes also denominates the d&onderof the king,.'^ U 
*^' petite verole,'* and add% that .his life, was in danger. 
Benedetti, in his Fatto d^arme aul Tarro^ Ji, 7) informs us, 
that from change of air, Charles was seized with a fever, 
^* e mand5 fiiori alcuni segni che si chiartiano efimittide; 
^ (idght fiimfilcB) i nostrile chiamano FajUote" From the 
€xtre<he licentiousness in which the king had indulged 
himself, it is not, Irawever, improbable that his complaint 
was of a Afferent nature, and that the loathsome disorder, 
which, within tlie space of a few months afterwards, began 
to spread itself over Italy, and was thence communicated 
to the rest' of Europe, is of royal originVand niay be dated 
from this event.- In favour of this supposition it may be 
observed that th^ disease was much more violent in it^ 
,sjri|^toms, on its first appedr«uice, than in after times, and 
tl^at its resemblitnce to the small pox probably gave rise 
to the appellation by which it has since been known. 

^' Prodnus informes totum per corpu&achores 
^ Rumpebant, faciemque horrendam, et pectora foede 
" Turpebant ; species morhi nova ; pustula summx 
« Glandis ad effigiem, et pituiia nfiarcida pihguL** 

friKaii^r.'AffiAii.^h^ 1 1 349. 






iP «[ 4( fw be met yniOi a feceptipo wnilar to that which he 
,^^' had eKperienoed at Tiirin, and re|iaid it untwn^ 
M»4. jppiaiin«i;,: by bonxywiog the jewels pf the inan^io- 

A.i§u BISS6, who ?vas the mother of the dutcl^ 

iipm which he raiised at JGiwoaiE^ further suqi of 
isa^xkcy. He thqi hastened with his iffmy to Pavis^ 
wds^e BCHiie Jealousy aro^e between him and Lodo- 
fiico Sforza ; who consented, as a pledge of his 
fidelity, to place the fortress of the city in his hands. 

Hitinteiv Oii this occasion, Charles had ah interview widi 

"'"^ "^^^ bi^ near relai^on Cian-Gale^zo, the unfortunate 



Qian-Galeai- 
to. dol 
Milan. 



to. dake of ^^ 0f Milao^ who then lay at the point ^f death, 



"li victim to die audition of his unde Lodovico. 
The dutchess Isabella, avalted herself of Htm op- 
portunity, to throw herself at the feet of the mo- 
narchy to entrf^ his interference on behalf of her 
husband) and his forbearaoKC towards her &(A^ 
and &mily ; but the importunit^s of a daughtei;, 
a wife, and a mother, were lost on the depraved 
mind of Charles, and served only to excite the un- 
feeling remarks of his barbadian attendants. ^ The 
duke did not long survive this interview ; and Lo- 
dovico, having attained the height of his wishes, 
was saluted by a band of yenal partisans, and a 
corrupt populace, as duke of Milan. His wife, 
Beatrice, daughter of Ercole, duke bf Ferrara^ 

who 



t << Elle avoit mei^6^r besoin," says Comxniaes, ^ de 
'^ piier pour son maii ^t pour elle, qui etoit ^core belle 
<< dame et jeune." Ub. yiLcAttf^ vi./t. 196. 



i 
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di» 



who had long and aitogandy contended with Isa- e h a>^ 
bella for precedence in rank tod honours, rtow ^^^v 
enjoyed a complete, but temporary triumjJi over ^^^^ 
her rival, who was driven from the court of Milan, ^*' ^^ 
and obliged, with her children, to ^e refuge in 
an obscure and sickly cell of ^ the castle <rfPafvk. ** 



On the arrival dF Charles at Piatc^nzat, a few Hetkate. 



re. 



days after this interview, he received ititelligence p?^ilti<^* 
of the death of the duke, Gian-Galeazzo; and ![.*;;• *"*"'• 
although he had not the generosity to interfere on 
his behalf, he was shocked at a catastrophe wfaidl 
he had taken no measures to preveift) and cele- 
brated his obsequies with great state ' and jforms^*^ 
ty. * That the duke difed by poison, administered 
to him at the instance of h6dovico l^orza, was the 
general c^inion ; and Theodoro of Pavia, an emi* 
nent physician, who had accompanied the king of 
France, in his interview with the duke, declaimed, 

that 



^ " Isabella co i poveri figliuoletd, vestiti di lugubri 
<* yesdmenti, come prigioniera si richiuse in una camera, 
<< e gran tempo stette giacendo sopra la dura terra, che 
^* non vide aere." Corioy ISator, MtUtnescj fiart. vii. /i 
9 56. This unfortunate princess, is introduced by Bernardo 
Accolti, as thus lamenting her misfortunes :— - 

^< Re padre, Re fratel, Duca in consorte 
** Ebbi, e in tre anni, i tre rapi la morte ** 

Accolti, Ofi.ven. 1519. 

1 CommneSf Mem, lib, vii. chafi, vii. fi. 179, (Corr, \97,) 
VOL. I. I i 
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P:H A Ps that he had perceived manifest symptoms of its 
^^^^ eflfects. ^ A sudden panick seized the French 
1494; monarch. The perpetration of such a crimen 
-fit 19. filled him with apprehensions for his own safety. 
He had alrea^ entalamed well grounded suspi- 
cions oft the fidelity of Lodovico Sforza, and had 
experienced considerable difficulties in obtaining 
, the necessary supplies for his troc^s^ In this 
''';, situation, he began seriously to hesitate on the 

.expediency of prosecuting his expedition; and his 
doubts were increased by a communication {tora 
his general and grand-ecuyer D'UrfS, then at Gte- 
noa, advisii^ him to be on his guard against 
treachery. Such of his attendants as had been 
the first to encourage him to this imdertaking^ 
were now the most earnest in advising him to 
abandon it ; and had not the Florentine exiles, and 
particularly Lorenzo and Giovanni, the sons of 
Pier-Francesco de' Medici, actuated by the hopes 
of supplanting the rival branch of their femily, 
at this critical juncture, interposed their solicita- 
tions, and offered their services to the king^ it 
is probable, that Italy might yet have been saved 
fi-om her impending calamities. ' 

Having recovered from his alarm, Charles 
quitted Piacenza, on the twenty-fifth day of Octo- 
ber. 



k Guicciardin. lib, \, ft, 49. 

^ Mem, de Commine^j liv, vii. c/iafi, \u fi. 197- 
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ber. A question of great moment now presented chap. 

itself for his consideration: whether he should _ i"^; 

proceed through the Tuscan and Romto territories 1494. 
direcdy to Naples, or, by forcing a passage through Ml 19. 
Rom^na and the March of Ancona, enter thert ^^^^'^y 
kinsxlom by fhe district of Abnizzo. The judi- ^^r "^ 

• •• . .. Florence to 

cious determination of the king and his advisers Rome. 
on tfus occasion, was of the utmost importance to 
tlie success of his enterprise. In relinquishing 
the track through Rom^na, he was not deterred 
by the opposition which he might there meet, from 
the duke of Calabria, who had already retreated 
before the arms of D' Aiibigny ; but he jMtidently 
considered, that unless he could either secure the 
alliance of the pope and the Florentines, or disable 
them from resistance, he might, during his contest 
with Alfonso, in Naples, be exposed to the hostile 
attack of these adjacent states. Instead, there- 
fore, of directing his course towards Bologna, he 
ordered the duke de Mompensier, one of the 
princes of the family of Bourbon, to proceed 
with the advanced guard to Pontremoli, a town 
cm the river M^o, which divides the Tuscan ter- 
ritory from that of Genoa ; to which place, Chai-les 
followed with the remainder of his army, having 
{Massed the Appenines, by the mountain of Parma. 
From Pontremoli, Mompensier proceeded through 
the district of Luigiana to Fivizano, a fortress be- 
longing to the Florentines ; and being there joined 
by the Swiss mercenaries, who had returned from 
Genoa, and brought with tiiem several heavy 

pieces 



^ i 
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CHAP, pieces of artillery^ the French attacked the castle, 
^^^' which they carried by storm, and put both the 
1494. garrison and inhabitants to tfie swcxrd* The town 
-fit. 19. q£ Sarzana, which had been acquired by the pru- 
dence, and fortified under the directicHis of Loren- 
zo the Magnificent, next opposed their progress ; 
and, although the number of soldiers emj^yed 
in its defence was small, and the commander of 
litde experience, or reputation, yet such was the 
^tuation and strength of the place, and of the ad- 
jacent citadel of Sarzanella, that the carrying them 
by force, was regarded as a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Nor could the French army iMig re- 
tain its position, in a situation between the sea and 
the mountains, where, fix>m the sterility of the 
district, they could scarcely hope to obtain sup- 
plies. To proceed forwards, whilst these formida- 
ble positions remained in the hands of an enemy, 
was equally inconsistent with the honour and the 
safety of the king. "" 

In this emergency, the unhappy dissensions 

which prevailed among the citizens of Florence, 

Medici 8ur- again relieved the French fi-om their difficulties. 

chartovin. From the time tl^t the approach of the king had 

o^T^r ^^ announced, the resentment o£ the inhabitants 

had been chiefly directed against Piero de* Medici, 

whom 



' » • 

" Gtdcciard. lib. i. Mem. de Commnes, U6. vii. ckap. X- 
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wIkhu they con^dered as the ]^incipal cau&e of the ck a.p* 
dangers \^ch they were likely to ku^ur. . On his ^^U 
part, Piero had endeavoured to regain their con^ i*^^ 
fidoice, by active preparations for reacting the -^^ !*• 
enemy ; to which end he had strengthened the city 
of Pisa, and other fortified townii of the republick^ 
and had, particulariy, provided for the defence of 
Florence. These [reparations, were not, how- 
ever, effected without expense, and the levies 
imposed upon the citizens^ became an additional 
cause of dissatisfaction. He then endeavoured to 
avail hinniself of the voluntary contributions of the 
richer classes ; but, instead of the necessary mdj 
he obt£uned only reproadies and threats^ Alanned 
and Spirited, he adapted the hasty resolvition of 
repairing in pa^n to the Frenpb camp, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to conciliate the favour of 
Charles, by such timely ccHicessions a^eirQum'^ 
stances might require. He therefore privately 
quitted the city, and hastened to Empoli, a few 
miles distant from Florence : whence he addressed 
a letter to the magistrates, which is yet preserved 
and which fully explains the motives of his con- 
duct at this period,, so critical to the fortunes of 
himself land his &mily. 






Magmjicmt and honoured Fathers y 

*^ I fchall not attemi^ to apologize for my suddei\ 

• " departxire, because I can scarcely think myself 

dilpable for taking a meksure wMch^ according 

to my weak judgment, appesiro* to be thelr^be^t 

' " remedy 
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CHAP. " remedy for restoring the tranquillity of my coim« 
y^^v " try, and Which, at the same time, is attended 
1494. " with leiss danger and inconvenience than any 

Mt. 19. « other, both to the publick aiid to individuals ; 
"excepting only myself. I therefw^ intend to 
" present myself in person, before his most chris- 
" tian majesty of Erance ; as I may probably thus 
" be enabled to appease the resentment which he 
" has conceived againist this city, for the conduct 
" which it has hitherto been obliged to adopt, in 
"consequence of its engagements with other states; 
" it appearing to be only his majesty's widi, that 
"an alteration should take place in this respect. I, 
" who have been blamed as the cause of this ani- 
" mosityf wiU, therefore, either exculpate myself 
" to his m^j^ty, or shall be ready to receive due 
"' punishment, rather in my own person, than in 
" the body of the republick. Of this course dt 
" conduct, particular instances have been given in 
" my own family; but I consider miyself as under 
" much greater obligations to exert myself, than 
" any of my predecessors have been ; because I 
" liave been honoured much more beyond my rae- 
" rits than any of them; and the mcare unwtMll^ I 
" am of those honours, the moore I feel myself 
" bound tp engage in my present attempt, and not 
" to shrink from labour, inconvenience, or expensOi 
"or even the sacrifice ©f my life, : which I would 
" \villingly resign, fcM* each <rf you in particular^ 
" and much more for the whole : republick. ;This 
" I shall i>robabIy manifest on the present occasion. 



"on 
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^ on which I shall either return to tbe^satis&ctiooi c ha ?• 

* of yourselves and the city, or lose: my life in, the ^J[f* 
' attempt. In the mean time^-'I entreat you, by }^fh 

* the fidelity and aifectioa which you ofve to the;, t^^.f?? 

* ashes of your Lorenzo, my late father, and the 
' kindness which you have shown to me, who/ in 
^ reverence and affection, am not less your son 
^ than his, that you will remember me in your 
^ prayers. I also have further to request, that 

^ you will accept my recommendation of my bro- 
^ thers and children^ whom, if it should be the 
^ will of God that I should not return, I bequeath 

* wholly to your care. I shall begin my journejr 

* from this place to-morrow. 

PiEEo DB Medici."; 
In £mpoiif 26 October j 1494. 

From Empoli, Piero proceeded to Pisa, when^,. 
on the following day, he addressed a letter to hi^, 
private secretary Pi^tro da Bibbiena, in which he 
directs him to assure the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dours at Florence, of his unalterable attachment 
to Alfonso and the house of Aragon, from whom 
he entreats a favourable construction of the mai- 
sures which he has unfortunately been compelled 
to adopt. If his letter to the ma^strates contain, 
. as might be expected, only the more plausible and 
popular motives of his conduct, in this private 
communication, he explicitly acknowledges, diat 
he has been abandoned by all the citizens of Flo- 
rcuice, as well his friends as his enemies ; and that 

he 
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CH APvlae has neither resdtifces i\orcredk tosmppcHt the 
}}^* war, in whi^ hft has involved himsdf and his 
1494: eountty^ t^ his didherence to his engageinents with 
Jti/ir. ^ royrf hoiise of Naples. 

r I . . ' ' ' 

Under- these discouraging impressions, Piero 
de* Medici presented himself, with a few attend- 
ants," at the French camp before Sarzana. On his 
arrival, two of the confidential officers of Chaifes, 
Monsieur de Kennes, his chamberiain, and the 
general Brissonet, were appmnted to treat with 
him. Their first request was, that the {artress of 
Sarzana ^otild be surrendered to the French 
arms, with which Piero instantly complied. They 
then insisted on Pisa, Leghorn, and Pietrasanta, 
being also delivered up to the king, on his promise 
to restore them, when they were no longer neces- 
sary to the success of his enterprise ; and to diis 
demand Piero also assented. The readiness with 
which he thus delivered up places of such strength 
and importance, astonished the French, who seeni 
to have despised his weakness and ridiculed his 
credulity ."^ As he held no ostensible rank, they 

gave 



" " Ceux qui traictoient avec le diet Pierre, m'ont 
<^ compte, et a plusieurs autres I'ont dit, en se raillant Sc 
<' moquant de lui, qu'ils etoient ebahis comme si tot accor- 
^' da si grande chose, et d quoi ils ne s*attendoient pas." 
Meni. de Cemm. liv, vii. chafi, vii, fl, 198. The circumstances 
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gave him the tide' of // gran Lamhardo >• it being chap. 
in those times customary to designate all Ae ^^^* ^ 
Italians by the general name of Lombards."^ 1494. 

This imfortunate transaction, in which Piero .'** "**'«■• 



tine^ .^ 

de' Medici professedly i^tated, but with mistaken r*^ ^ ^ 

coadoct of 

application, the example of his &ther in his voy^e piero &e 
to Naples, gave irremediable oflbice to the citi- : 
zens of Florence ; who, although they had refused 
to assist him in opposdng the progress of the 
French, conceived that he had made a wanton 
saoifice of their interests. It may, however, well 
be doubted, whether this was so much the reason: 
/as the pretext for the resentment of the Florentines, 
many of whom hdd become impatient of the autho* 
rity of the Medici, and, being prompted by the 
violent harangues- of Savonarola, sought only for 
an opportuni^ of exciting the populace to second 
tfieir views.. A new deputation was nominated, 
consisting of five citizens, among whom was Savo* 
narola, who were directed to proceed to Lucca, 
where the king had now arrived, and to entreat 
him to moderate the severity of the terms agreed 
on. Charles gave them an attentive audience ; but ' 
neither the persuasions nor the threats of the priest^ 

who 



of thb interview are also related by Andr^ de la Vigne in 
his Vergier cThonneur^ with his usual insipidity. 

• JVardi^ Hist, di Fifyrenza^ Ub. i.^. 11. 
VOL. I. K k 
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CHAP, who represented himself as a meiseenger on the 
7^^- part of God, could induce the king to relax from 
U94. his former stipulations. *" This measure, was, how-* 
-fit, 19, ^y^Yj a sufficient indication to Piero de' Medici, 
of the dissatisfaction which his conduct had occa- 
sioned, and of the necessity of securing himself 
against the effects of that animosity, which would 
probably be excited against him. He therefiore en- 
gaged his near relation, Paolo Orsini, who then 
comman(fed a body of troops in the service of the 
republick, to accompany him towards the city, 
intending to suppress the outrages of the populace 
by force of arms, and, as hb adversaries have 
conjectured, to take upon himself the uncontrolled 
dominion of the state ; to which he is supposed to 
have been incited by his wife, Alfonsina, and her 
relations of the Orsini femily' On his arrival, he 
proceeded with a few attendants to the palace of 
justice, apparently for the purpose of explaining to 
the citizens the reasons of his conduct ; but Luca 
Corsini, Giacopo de* Nerli, and other magistrates, 
met him at the gates, and with many reproaches^ 
opposed his admission. This circumstance occa- 
sioned a general clamour and commotion, in 
which the friends of the Medici, who attempted 
to suppress the tumult, were insulted and plun* 
dered; whilst Piero, with difficulty, escaped the 
resentment of the populace. 

In 



P JVardi, Hist, di FiCrenzuy Kb, i,fi, 11. 
9 Aardiy Hiat, di Fiorcnzay Hb, i./r. 12. 
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In the mean time, the cardinal, less obnoxious cIh a p*- 
to the people than his brother, endeavoured to ^"',.. 
conciliate their favour by pacifick remonstrances, 1494, 
and by the ay of Pallet Palle^ in reference to At. \4x 
the arms of his &mily. But the charm which had T^* *="*^\°^ 
lasted so many years was now broken ; and the§e >«^itJ> "• bro. 

^ ^ , then, Plero 

words, which had seldom been heard without and ciuiiano. 
producing a favourable eflfect, only served to ex- "tT. 
cite additional indignation. The clamour and vio- 
lence of the populace increased; the alarm bell 
rang ; the prisoners were set at liberty, the further 
progress of the cardinal was prevented by int. 
penetrable crowds, whilst Piero and his attend- 
ants were threatened with an attack of stones, from 
the windows and roofs of the houses. The fete 
of the Medici hung on the decision of a moment; 
and Piero had to determine, whether he would try 
the event of arms in the bosom of his native place, 
or abandon the city, and seek a refuge in some 
other part of Italy. Of these expedients, he adopt- 
ed the latter; but, by an unaccountable fetality, 
instead of resorting to the French camp, where he 
would probably have obtained the favour and pro- 
tection of Charles, for having complied with whose 
requisitions he had been obliged to quit the city, 
he passed with his brother Giuliano, through the 
gate of S. Gallo, and took the road to Bologna.*^ 

The 



* This event occurred on the ninth day of November, 
1494. MircU^lib.i. ti. 13. 
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c H A Ft The cardinal, either not equally alarmed at the 
^^^^* danger, or more reluctant to quit hb native place, 
J494. was the last of the brothers who left the city • Find- 
Mt. 19. ing, however, that the populace were proceeding 
to the utmost extreme of violence, he devested 
himself of the insignia of his rank, and, assuming 
the habit of a Franciscan, passed, without being 
recognised, through the midst of the exai^)enited 
multitude, to the convent of S. Marco, where he 
hoped to find a temporary shelter, in a building 
erected and endowed by his ancestors. In this» 
however, he was disappointed ; the monks havingi 
with singular ingratitude, refused to admit him 
within their gates. Repulsed fi*om the (Hily quar<t 
ter (HI which he relied for protection, he immedi* 
ately abandoned the city, and hastening into the 
secret recesses of the Appenines, efiected his re- 
treat, and joined his brothers at Bologna.' 

Thepriajieof No sooner had the Medici quitted the city, 

piLkroL than the rage of the populace broke out in open 

acts of violence. The palace of the Medici, and 

the 



■ AmmiratOy Ritratti <V huomitd di Caaa Medici, Ofiuse, 
V, iii. fi, 65. To the short period which elapsed between 
the death of Lorenzo and the expulsion of his son Piero, 
we may refer the Latin poem of Lorenzo Vitelli, entitled 
Arborea ; in which, under the allegory of a vigorous and 
finiitful tree, he describes the flourishing family of the 
Medici ; not aware of the sudden blight which it was shortly 
to experience, v, Carm, illuatr. Paet^ ItaL vol. xi./i. 3S6, 
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the houses of several of the cWtef officers of the c h a p* 
state, who were supposed to be fevourable to tibdr ^''* 
party, were attacked and plundered. The resi- IW4. 
dence of the cardinal, in the cUstrict c^ S. Antonio, Jtt.i9. 
experienced a similar fete ; but a circumst^ce 
which cannot &il to excite the regret of every 
friend of the arts, is the destruction of the garden 
of S. Marco, established by the liberaUty . and 
pers(Mial attention of Lorenzo the Magnificent, as 
an academy for the promotkxi of sculpture ; the 
repositcHy of the finest remains of antiquity, and 
the school of Michael Angelo. We might have 
pardoned the expunging of the figures of the rebels, 
painted on the walls of the palace, in the year 1434, 
or the obliteration of the labours of Andrea dd 
Castagno, conunemorating the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, in 1478 ; but the destruction of this col- 
lection, was an irreparable misfortune to the pro^ 
gress of true taste, as yet in its earliest infancy ; 
and Was poorly compensated by the figure of Judith, 
executed by Donatello, at the request of the Flo- 
rentines ; and placed at the gate of the palace, as 
an emblem of the destruction of a tyrant.' 

On 



^ jfmndratOj Istorie Florentine, V0i, iii. fi, 223. The 
disperaion of the library of Polhiano, followed soon after 
the exile of the Medici. The learned admirers of this great 
man, will, perhaps, be gratified with the inventory of the 
MSS. and other effects, found in his possession at the time 

of 
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CHATi On the same day that the brothers of die 
III' Medici were compelled te abandon their native 
1494. place. 

Mi. 19, 

of his death) taken by the celebrated and learned Greeky 
Joannes Lascar^ and which has not before been printed. 

JRr. Orif» in Archtu, Reifi. Flor. 
Hoe eat Ikventarium Librorum, qviinventinmt inter 
Ubro9 Domhd Anoeli Politiani guos secemendo extraxit 
inde Dominus Johannes Laschari GraecuBy excomndMdont 
Dondnorumi coram Dondno Theodoro et coram Dondno 
Bartholonuto de Craia ; quod inrventarium confectum Jtdt in 
domo Petri de Medicia^ die xxiv. Octobria^ 1495. utpatet in 
originali, 

Arzstotelis Poetica, et qusdam alia, in Grxco. in Papyro. 
Galeni de compositione pharmacorum. in Papyro. in 

Gracco. 
Petri Hispani, Dialectica et quaedam alia, in Grascum 

de Latino versa, in Pajiyro. 
Leges qusdam, cum glossis. In Membrana, glossulae vere 

sunt in marginibus. 
Omelis Johannis Crisostomi. in Grsco. 
Servius, in Virgilium. in Membrana, Latinus codex. 
Arxstotelis de Mundo, in Grscco ; simul cum Polemo- 

Nis meditationibus, et Aristotelis Metaphysicis. in Pa* 

pyro. 
Compendium trium Librorum Oribasii ; factum per 

Haetium. in Papyro^ 
Instituta, in. Graco. in Papyri), 

Epistols Theodori Lascharxs. In Papyro, In Graeco. 
AcTUARii opus de Medicina, de Urinis; in Graeco. in> 

Papyro ; et Galenx quaedam. 
Galeni quxdam in Medicina, et ejusdem liber de dicto 

Auctore, in Graeco. in Papyro. 

AtEXANDEB^ 
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place, an event occurred in the ci^ of Pisa, which, chap. 
although in its origin, of small comparative im- ^JJ» 

portance, U94. 
At. 19. 



m^mamm^ 



Alexander T&alianus, in Medidna, in Grsco. in Pa* 

fiyro. 
Liber Galbni in Medicina ; cujus primum capitulum de 

Cardiacb. m Pafvyro. In t^seribuiy tine ofiermenio. In 

Grsco. 
Galkiti de compositione pharmacorum. in Pafiyro. Sig- 

natus No. 335. Graeco* 
U>er Galsni in Medicina ; in Grsco. in Pafiyro. habens 

primum capitulum de Theriacis Alexipharmids. In a9» 

aerihusj non ofiertiu. Signatus No. 323. 
'Galenus de usu pardcularum in homine, et liber ejusdem 

depulsibus. in Pafiyro. etGneco. SignatusNo. 315 
Priscianos quidam andquus; in Mendtrana. Signatua No. 

347. Latinus. 
Priscianvs iterum antiquum, in Membra$ui, No. 636. La** 

tinus, 
Demosthenis Oraticmes. Grxcs. m Pafiyro, 
Historia ZoNARiB. m Pafiyro, in Graeco. 
Galeni de pharmacis) secundum genus. In Gneco. in 

Pafiyro. No. 218. 
Pedacii Dioscoride AnazarbiS) in Grxco. Liber de mate- 

ria. in Pafiyro, Signatus No 230. 
Compendium Philosophiac Georgii Protertioi. In Grac- 

CO. in Pafiyro. 
Aristotelis Metaphysica parumper, et Galeni de Anato-* 
mia. No. 216. (hunc Codicem D. to. Laacari fienea se.J 
Pars PoLLUCis et quabdam alia, et Polienis Stratagemata. 

In Grxco. in Pafiyro^ et antiguo codkey volundne medio'^ 

crij tec to ofierimento rvJyro. No. 91'. 
Excerpta quxdam ex diversis auctoribus, et proverbia, et 

qusedam alia. Sine tabulis. in Pafiyro. 

JPtndari 
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c H A )P* portance, became, in the event, a fruitful source 
^^^* of contention and bloodshed ; and served, when 
14W. the terrours of a foreign enemy were removed, to 
iBt I9t disturb the repose, and protract the calamities of 
KnMMm Italy. Irreconcilably adverse to the Florentine 
government, the citizens of Hsa were, at all times, 
ready to avail themselves of any opportunity to 
assert their ancient liberties. This restiess and 
unconquerable spirit, afforded a reason, or a pre- 
text for additional cautions and severities oa the 
jgart of the Florentines ; which, witiKMit subduing 
the courage, excited the resentment of die people. 

No 



pTKDAmi Ofimpjnf ct pars Pytiuorum* pmn expoaitioiie. 

in Pafiyro, In Gneco. No. 87. 
XsJfOPHOHTis Gr»ci» Hiatoiia. m Pattyro. Sine tabulis* 

In Graeico. No. 623. 
Quaedam in Physica. Primuxn de CUmatibus Teme, ^ 

Expositio Theonis in Arati phenomena* m Pitftyro. 

Sine Tabulis. In Gr«co. No. 139. 
Aristotelis Politica. In Grsco. in Paftyro. Zdgata in 

quadam carkt membraTua, 
Aratus cum expositione. In Grseco. In MembraniMj ligattts 

in quadam Carta, 
Galeni Liber antiquus. In Grxco. In Membrama. In qua* 

dam Carta, 
Vocabula quaedam Medicinalia^ et qusBdam alia, in Graeco. 

In Pafiyro. In tabuSsj dne ofterimento, Vetustissima* 

No. 221. 
Qusedam recollecta a Domino Avgelo Politiaho in pue- 

ritia sua. in Paftyro, In Latino, et Ugata sinrnl in quadam 

Carta mernbranca. 
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No sooner had Charles, after qirit&ig Lucca^ aiti' c h a p. 
ved at Pisa, than he was sorroonded by a tunml- ^^^"^ 
tuous assemUage of the inhabitants, who, with 1494. 
aflfecting lamentations^ and grievous complaints -fit is>*^ 
Against their of^restecn^, entn^al^ the king to free 
tfiem from thek* yckc* * The earnest and repeaterf 
sdicitations o£ the mxiltitude, made a powerful > 

imprei^icm on some of the &vourite attaidants of 
the king, who observed to him, that the requesC 
t( the citizens was just md reasonaUe ; 'where-' 
upcHi Charles^ act&^ under tl^ impulse of his 
immediate feelings, and foi^tftil or regardless (tf 
his solemn engagement, to restore the city of Pisa 
to its former govemours, signified his assent to 
their request. This hasty and inconsiderate as«» 
surance, was received by the citizens of Pisa, as 
a full emancipation from dieir servitude, and their 
exultatk>n was displayed by the immediate demo^ 
fitiofi of the arttM* and insignia of the Florentines 
throughout die cil^. The Florentine commis- 
sioners, were at the same time expdied from Pisa,. 

not 



^ ^ Par grans monceaubc le eonimim populaire 
<^ De^a, dela, c'etoit voulu aasire) 
^< Pour hault crier en amour voluntaire ; 
^^ Voire m hault qu'ils ne pouVoyent taire, 
^ LiBertatCj JJbertate^ chier sire ; 
- << Qia^» Francois vault autant comme five, 
" Helasj airey dormez nous UberU** &c. 

And, de la Vigne^ Vcrgier d^honneur* 

VOL.1. l1 
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c R AT. not without great appiehensicms of >noIence to 
^ m* their pecsons^ which, was prevented : only' by the 
U94J alithority of Ae kirigaiid his attendahts. 

J^* i^- •..: :. . - '•■■ -i '■'-.' .■ 

V ..Whilst Charles was thus hastening, without 
Retreat of ttit^FruptiOn^ towards the object of his desti^tion^ 
c^abrtabe. ^is general| D'Aubigny^ had made a ccHiiyderable 
o?D'illbI^ progress in Romagna, where he had attacked and 
°^* taken several fortresses, and had compelled Cate- 

rim Sforza, widow of Girdamo Riario, who then 
governed the states of Imofe and Forli, in the name 
of her infant son Ottaviano, to relinquish the 
alliance into which she had entered with the pope 
and the king of Naples. His approach towards 
Faenza, with the additional troops which had 
joined his standard, alarmed the duke of Calabria^ 
who, quitting his intrenchments, proceeded with 
his army, by the most retired and difficult paths, 
to Cesena. He was there informed of the commo- 
tions which had arisen in Florence, and of the 
surrender of the chief fortresses of the Tuscan 
state to the French arms ; in consequence of which 
he again broke up his camp, and hastily retreated 
towards Rome. By these pusillanimous measures, 
the power of the French, which, like a small 
stream, might have been successfully checked in 
its commencement, was suffered to proceed in an 
uninterrupted course, and, by a continu^ acces- 
sion, to bear down aU possibility of resistance. 

On 



renc^ 
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On Aeueleventh day pf November, Chaiies left c » a::k* 
Pisa, and ^oceeded to Empoli, iiitending to enter ^^^* 
the city of Fioi^ence ;. but on his arrival at Signa, i^f^ 
abmit six miles distant, he received information of JLt. t9. 
the expulsicMi of tlie Medici, in consojuence of the chanes vm. 
surrender of the fortified towns of the repuUickto ci^'^riL 
his arms. Coiiceiving it, i thei^lbre, not impniK 
babte that he .might/ meet with resistance, be 
ordered D' Aubigny , who> was no longer opposed 
in 'Romagna,' to join him with a part of the 
troops undor his command. This measure greatly 
alarmed the inhabitasitst of Florence, whb began^ tQ 
sus^ct that Charleii intended to. poss!^ .himseff 
of the city by £(xcqJ Nor .were there Wanting 
among his followers^ many' who ^vjysed him to 
this measure, and who even endeavoured ta prevail 
< . . upqtf 



' • ' r 



^ The intentbn of the ^kipg to. atta^ck tb^city, is alsp 
thus adverted to by Aiidr^ 4e la Vighie 2— *^ , * 

" Anpont du Signe fut des jours cinq ou six ; 
" Car Florentins mutines et perdus 
* " S*estoient contre Pierr6 de Medycys, :~ 

" Qui leurs chateaulx avoit au rovrendus.. ^ - 
« Dessus les champs mises ses guettes et gardes^ 
** £t leur monstmi^jde liiboB remis^,: lii ii 01 -r lO • 
<^ Que tost apres Tindrent Its axhl^a^^des > • . >/ vi.-v 
« De Florence, deSenc, etc^e Yenke: : .rr. ,..! /li.tiif 
^ Fait assembler avoit ja tous ses^ gefis^ > c:;- t\ : ■ . >- 
** Et amenertoute I'artillerie, ^ , ;'^ 

<^ Pour a Florence, sans etre negligens, 
^< Y allipr faire quelqiK grand dyablerie; 



9% . • . 
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cKJLT^ upon hka to deJlirer it up to !b€ pbmdered by^the 
^^^* soldiery, on the pretence of (ite bd»gtibe first pbce 
UM» that had resisted his arms, £pd asan exan^deto 
MiL 19* the rest >oS Italy.^ The Fkxnentines were, haV'^ 
evser, incessant in their embassies juid teprfxmtair 
tions to Charles; and pedbaps >the richpcesenlft 
and ddicate yismds, with w)udbi they sujq^lied \as 
caitnp at Signa, might, in sooie degfeei, mitigate 
Ihs resentment. ^ Nor did ithi^ ikg^ect the beat 
precautions in their power to secure ihemsdvea 
against hostilities, in case the king fdiduld f»oye 
irreconcilaMe; Great numbers of armedl men 
from different parts of the Tuscan territory, en- 
tered die city^ under various pretexts, and were 
secretly lodged in the houses of the citizens. The 
iondottieri^ in the service of the republick, distri- 
bute their troops in the most convenient stations, 
and held themselves in readiness for action, on the 
tolling of the great beU of the palace of justice. 
These alarms, however, sooft subsided, and on the 
seventeenth day of November,* Charles made his 

peaceable 



»| »| ■ ' ■ -»^^w*" j i » ■ . !■— y^ 



^ Gidcciardirdj 'ii6. i. v. i. ^.58. 

^ On the same 4»y died at Fknr^icei .in the thirtf se* 
cond year of hisagi^ the accomplished GioYaimi Pico, of 
Mirandula, and^if we may credit the report of Savonarola, 
had the good fortune to obtain a ^tuation in purgfttory. 
This intelligence, the preacher thus announced to his au- 
dience at the conclusion of one of hi& sermons, a few days 
^ter the death of that eminent m»n* ^ lo Ti vogUo rivelare 

«un 
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peaceable and publick entry into tiie cj^ on horse* chap. 
back, under a nch canc^, supported bysoiaeof ^^^* 
has younger nobles, md attended by his beffons and .^^* 
men at arms. He was met on hk a^praach, b^ ^^* ^^* 
the magislrates and principal inhabkants, 'wt» 
accompanied him to the diurdi of S^ Maria d^ 
Fiore, ivhere he paid, a visit to the gi^eat sitasty 
a£ter nincii he proceeded to die palace ^cf the 
Medici, which was magnificently prepaccd^ for his 
recqjitian.^ His nobSity and chief ofl&xrs wem 
lodged in the princdy houses of tte dcher mhafat- 
tants ; ^md the illumination of the city, which con- 

timjed 



^^ un secreto, che insino a qui non ho voluto dirlo, penche 
^ non ho avuto tanta certezza come ho avuto da diece hore 
^ in quit. Ciasctmo di Voi credo che cognoscesse il conte 
^ GioTanni della Mirandola, che stava qui in Firenze, ed ^ 
** morto pochi giomi sono. Dicovi che I'anima sua, per le 
'< orationi de' frati, ed anche per alcune sue buone opere, 
*^ che fece in questa vita, e per altre orationi, ^ nel purga- 
<< torio— ^rar^ /iro co^-lui fu tardo a non venire alia reli- 
^ gione in vita sua, come era spirato, e pero h in purgato- 
^ rio." The verses of Marullus, on the death of Pico, are 
more appropriate, although less known, than the ostenta- 
tious lines inscribed on his tomb in the church of S. Marco, 
at Florence, v, Ofi, Mar. S3. 

y Mardij Hist. Mar. Ub. i,fi. 14. The entrance of the 
king into Florence is one of those topicks on which his 
poetical annalist, De la Vigne, dwells with particular sa- 
tis&ction. On this occasion he enumerates the whole 
array of the French army, and ^11 the attendants of th^ 
king. 
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CHAP, tinued every night during the stay of the king^ 

^^^' . contributed no less to its peace and security, than 

1494. to the honour of its royal guest. Conciliated by 

Mt. 19. these attentions, Charles passed severad days in 

partaking of the amusem^its prepared for him. 

Among these was the Rappresentazione dT die 

annunciation of the vkgin, which was e^&hibited, 

with great sjdendour and mechanical ingenuity, in 

die church of S. Felice, and with which* the king 

was so gready delighted, that he requested to be 

gratified by a second exhibition. * 

No sooner had the three brothers of the Medi- 
ci quitted the city, than Lorenzo and Giovanni, 
the sons of Pier-Francesco, returned to Florence, 
and were restored to their possessions and their 
rights ; * but the name of the Medici was now be- 
come 



* Mirdiy Mat. Fior, libA.fi. 15. 

. * Lorenzo, the son of Pier-Francesco, appears to have 
emulated his relations of the elder branch of his family, 
in the love of literature and patronage of learned meiit 
Politiano has addressed to him his Sylva, entitled Manto, 
in terms of great esteem :— " Ferreus sim," says he, " si 
^^ tibi ^uid denegem, tam nobili adolescent!, tarn probo, 
<< tammei amanti, tanto denique eam rem studio efflagi- 
" tanti.'* The beautiful introductory stanzas to this piece, 
have been elegantly translated, by the Rev. Mr. Greswelly 
in his Memoirs of Politiano^ Utc, fi. 92. Lorenzo di Pier- 
Francesco, was also the great patron of the poet Marullus, 
who has inscribed to him, at different times, his four books of 

epigrams, 
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come odious, and with a despicable servility , which c v a p« 
has been imitated in subsequent times, they reiin- ^^^* 
quished their &mily aj^Uation, and adopted that 1^94. 
of Popdani ; at the same time, removing from ^* ^** 
their residence, the insignia of their arms, and 
replacing them by those of the republick. 

In the mean time, Piero and his brothers, in werode'Me- 
their retreat to Bol<%na, had not experienced that venict. and 
friendly reception v^hich they had reason to expect toc»teii». 
from Giovanni Bentivoglio, who then held the 
chief authority in that place, and whose obligations 
to' their &ther were supposed tp be a sufficient 
pledge for his favour. Expecting from others that 
fortitude which, in the moment of adversity, he 
did not exhibit himself, Bentivo^io, instead of 
consoling them in their misfortunes, or encouraging 

tlieir 



r. 



epigrams, several of which are devoted to his praise. In 
one of these he is thus addressed :-^ 

" Felix ingenii> felix et grati» opumqueik 
^ Laurus, et antiquis non leve nomen avis, 

^ Qusrenti cuidam num plura his opte^ ? ut, inquit/ 
^ £t prodesse queam pjliiribus, et cupiam." p. 42. 

Marullus also addressed to Giovanni, the other son of 
Pier-Francesco, a copy of Latin verses, in praise of Cate- 
rina Sforza, the widow of Girolamo Riario, whom Giovan- 
ni afterwards married, and by whom he had Giovanni 
de* Medici, captain of the 6ande nercy and usually called 
II gran diavoUy father of Cosmo I. grand duke of Tuscany. 

V. EfUgr, lib, iv. fi, 54, 
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CH A F^ Adr hopes, reproached them for haying pusSlaxii* 
^^^* moQsly quitted a phce^ where Aey hod such in- 
1494. fluenoe and resoorces, not only without the deadb 

Mi. 19. ^ g singk adherent, but without evcit the iin- 
sheatlnng of a swoid, or the sligiitest effort ki thdr 
own defoice. As this rexniOiistFance coold now 
be of no avail, the brothers considered it as a 
sufficient indication, that Bol(^(na would not long 
be a place of safety • Piero, disguised in the habit 
of a vakt, hastened to Venioe, where he met 
with an honourable reception from the senate, who 
permitted hhfii to wear his arms in the eitjr, smd 
to be attended by fifteen or twenty of his adherents. 
Thecarchnai, shordyaftorwards, retreated to Pi-' 
tigliano, md from thence to CasteUo, where he 
found a hospitable shelter widn the Vitelli^ then 
die lords of that place^ and the anc^nt friends of 
his family. ** 

Among the nobility who attended tlie French 
king on his expedition, there was no one who eur 

joyed 



b ^mndratOy J^ttratti (PAuomiiu illmtri di caaa I^edici. 
52, 65. PRilip de Commines was at Venice when Piero 
de* Medici arrived, and seems to have taken an iaterest in 
his misfortunes ; for, says he, ^' j'avois aim6 le pere." 
Piero, in recounting his disasters, particularly dviFdt on 
the unkindness of one of his factors, who refused ta fur». 
nish him with apparel, to the amount of one bundred 
ducats, for the use of himself and his brother* So true is 
it, that ingratitude is the sting of misfortune. 



"• .» 
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joyed agreater shaiJe oClus qonfidence, dian FhS&p c h a r« 
de Bresse/ unde to the young duke of Savoy, and ^^^' 
w]io succeeded stt' no -distant period to iJat aove^ U&4« 
rdgntjr tjf that stateui On the aniVal : of the armjfr ^<- **• 
at FlorciDce, this hoble^naii had taken up his resir tenJ^i^. 

den(^attheI^u«0cfrIrf(ireowTornab ^^'^eTm^ 

reJaticm of Piepa de' JKfedici^. who JEDruod die mnanis 
of influj^nmig h^n lia &¥Our of the iexfled &mily $ 
in$oi]kiieh |bat De Bressedid not h^itatie stnemioua* 
ly ! to advise the king to n^call PieiD^ and restom 
bitn to his fQanerau^stari^iUi Florence; Nor wap 
Charles averse to a ibeastire which was reoomi 
mended to him no less I^ the reti&^ compUanoo 
of Piero with his request, at so critical a juncture, 
than by, the irememljRwoe pf tjie Qfmm%i0n iw^ch , 
had. 5p::lpngwbsMt^)?etu^n)th#,fc3l^^ 
the ra^ny 3Wf jce& rfjruieiied by th0 Mediei to hiitt-* 
self ^ bfe pnee$tor»4; ;J?e«p«tche$ were ftocoi^dt 
i»glyspnt ta ?&log?iJ&^tfjaqijefiting PSerotOiOctum 
iQto tjii^ vicMty f^;;F|i^t¥»ee» atidassuroig him of 
1i» speedy x^\Qr9ii$fm^ Jm former a^sdionty ;< but 
ibf se lettiero did not ^iriye tifl he had already idcea 
^hh depioture §pf Venice, to whicii jda^ riicy wei» 
forwird^ by the candiital., In^ead, however, of 
^<?<»iiplf fog wilib ifee requisitien of the kmg^ Fierd 

ipqq^dently laid this communication before thd 
members of the senate^ desiring their opinion on 
the measures which he ought to pursue. The ad- 
vice which they gave was such as suited their own 
intei^st, rather than the circumstances of their 
guest. Neither the promotion of the vj#iiv^ of the 
VOL. I. Mm French. 
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cH'Azr;. French j nor the trianquilliti^ of the state. :af"Flo» 
^.liencQ, went desirable objects to f. the 'Venetians. 



i4»4i TJiey therefcxe n^reselitttd to Pieifo, the hazards 

Mi. i9i which he would mcur by his implicit confidence m 

.', .. 1^ asnirance» of the kbg^ andflattb^ faim ^witk 

^^/Jfpixnnkesthaty.whjjh'occasidn^^^ they would 

themselves: astnst A efl^kitmg'hi^ reittoration* * In- 

SiKiiced by Aeir representatibifS, Piero lost ^ 

only opportunity which ever occuned, of being 

cescoted to his native place;, whilst the state in* 

qpiisitors of Venice directed that he should be 

naFPO^y watched, so that benug^ht not quit th^ 

city without thdr consent* "^ r 



.4 



cemiocfont ' < • 'But althoogh' the favourable intentions of the 
Md 1^^ king towards Piero de' Medici, were thus ren- 
wi^cauu^kt^,^ ineffectual^ the rumour of such a' design 
excited a violent alaim in the city^ which Was in- 
creased by Ae king's avowing his deterrakiation 
to establish a civil authority, and to exercise, by 
his o\ra magistrates, a paramount jurisdiction. On 
ihis occasion, the citixens of Floi^ence gave a de- 
cisive proof, that they were no less resolute in 
defending their liberties^ than they were solicitous, 
by every reasonable concession, to conciliate the 

' good 

« Gzdcctardinij lib, i,v,i.Ji. 59, 

* Guicciardini^ Ub. i. v. i. /?. 57, 59. J^Tardiy Hist, di 
JFior. ft, \5. - 
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good will of the king, ' The magistrates expressed chap. 
their determination to resist, to the utmost ex^ ^^^ ' 
tremity-y rather than submit to conditions which 1494. 
they conceived would for ever deprive diem of .-^t* i^* 
their rights, and affonl a pretext for the monarchs 
of France to consider them as their vassals. The 
populace, animated with the same spirit^ thronged to 
the palace ; the French soldiers wereuiider arms^; 
the Swiss guards had ah*eady attacked the Borgp 
d^ogni Samiy on pretence that the king was in 
danger, but had been repulsed' by the populace, 
and discomfited by showers of stones thrown from 
the roofs and windows. * The tumult had coiv 
tinned for an ho*, and tl^ whole city was on the 
point of becoming a* dn^adful sc^ne. of mass^re 
and bloodshed; when some of the French chie&j 
,and a dq>utation from the magbti^tes, madethek 
appearance, and by their united, efforts ^and con- 
ciliating assurances, succeeded in restoring the 
publick tranquillity. This vigorous opposition 
induced the king to reUp^ in his pretemaons ; but 
whilst he consented to relinquish all mterference in 

the 



« Guicciafdini, whilst he admits that the citizens and 
the French soldiery lived in mutual apprehension and dis« 
trust of each other, asserts, that they did not proceed to 
acts of violence>*^* Niuno assaltava Pi^ttfO e pfovocava ;" 
but Nardi, who was also a Florentine and a- contemporaiy, 
and whose history is'chiefly confined* to the internal trans* 
actions of the city, informs ut, that this affhiy lasted more 
than an hour/ J^ardi^ HUt. dit Fhr. ii6.Ll5.^ 
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c H A P. the municipal concerns of the Florentines, he in^ 
^^^' sisted on the payment ctf a large sum of money, ai 
UH. the price of their e:tempdon. On this occaskm, 
Mu Id. the courage of. an individiial comfdeted what the 
spirit of the people had b^pm. The conditiottt 
proposed by the king, had beeti read by his secret, 
tary, who declared, that they were the ultimate 
xmd only terms to which he would accede $ when 
Piero Cs4>poni, one of the f6ur deputies who had 
been audiorized to negotiate the treaty, stepped 
forwards, and seizing the paper firtm the hands of 
the secretary, tjonre it in ^ pre^nce of ibi6 kiAg ; 
at iht same tim^ exdaiming'^^^ If these be your 
^* terms^ you may sound your trumpet^ smd we 
** shall ring our bells.^ This aet of open diSfiyiee, 
irom a citizen of acknowledged abfllty and faiiagri*- 
ty^ and who was well known to Chariea, ha^ng 
resided as an ambassadoUr in his court| had jsm im- 
mediate e£fect on the king; who probabfy con^ 
sidered, that although he might succeed in subdu- 
ing the inhabitants and destroymg the eity, the 

ciMse^tiences 

^ Machiavelli ha^ recorded this event in his first Decen* 

nale: 

<^ Lq strepito dell'arme e de' cav^Ui, 
<^ Ncm poite ffu* Che non fene aemka ( 
'^ La voce (fun Cafifi^n GmeenHf GMi. 

^^ Tanto ehe'l re ftuperbo ft paftita, 
^< PoScia die la cittate ess^r^ intefte ; 
<>* Pier maatea^ i\ia libcnate. vnita.'^ 
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consequences of such a measure, would be the c u a p. 
ruin of his expedition. Aflfectmg, therefore, to m* 
receive in good part this daring remonstrance, h^ 1494. 
directed that Capponi, who had quitted the room JBx. 19. 
in apparent afiger, should be recalled; and the 
treaty was concluded without further difficulty.^ 
The principal heads of the convention, were a par*- 
ticipation of mutual privileges between th^ two 
coxmtries ; that to his title of kii^g of Frtoce, 
Charles should add. that oi Restorer and protector 
of the liberties of Florence ; that as a mark of gra- 
titude, the republick should present the king with 
a free gift of one hundred tod twenty thousand 
Borins ; that the fortresses and places surrendered 
to the French, should be restored, on. certain 
specified conditions ; - that the citizens of Pisa, on 
receiving their pardon, shc^iild return to their former 
obedience; that the sequesh^tion of the effects of the 
•cardinal de' Medici, and his brothers Piero and 
Oiuliano, should be annulled, excepting that the 
hereditary property of the two younger brothers, 
ahould remain liable to the debts of the elden 
That none of the brothers should approach within 
a certain distance of the city, which, with regard 

to 



^ II re fattokx riohiaiuare indietro, perche era suo fa* 
miliare, ess^ndp atato oratore in Francia appresso di sua 
maest^ sorridendo disse. Ah Ciafifiouy Ciafifion^ vd aietc 
un mal Ciafipon. Mardi^ JEEst, Fior. lib. i. fi. Is. This 
royal equivoque) is not worth a translation. / 
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e H A P. to Piero, was limited to two hundred miles, and 

. ^^^* w^^ respect to the cardinal and Giuliano, to one 

1 494. hundred; and, lasdy, that Alfonsina Orsini, the 

JEt. 19. wife of Piero, should be allowed to enjojr her 

dowry, for her separate support. The treaty thus 

agreed on, was ratified on the following day, being 

the twenty-sixth of November, in the church of 

S. Maria del Fiore, where a solemn mass was 

celebrated, and Charles swore on the vsord of a 

kingj feithfully to observe the conditions of die 

contract.^ 

Charles vin. Tlic Stipulations between Charles and the Flo* 
^^^^rcntmes being concluded, the citizens expected 
the Gbnrcii. [jjg immediate departure from Florence r where the 
conduct of himself and his followers continued to 
excite great apprehensions. He did not, bowever, 
2Lippt3ix to be in haste to prosecute his exp^tioa ; 
and Savonarola was again deputed to request an 
interview with him, and endeavour to prevail upon 
him to quit the city. The arguments of Savonarola 
on this occasion, were of a very peculiar kind. 

He 



^ " Sub verbo regis.*' — JVardi Hist, Fior, lib. \, ft, 16. 
The original treaty yet subsists in the Bibliotheca Mmianay 
at Venice, under the title of, Cafiitula et conventionea inter 
Carolum VIII, regem Francorum et /lo/iulum Florentinum, 
FlorentUj die XXVL Mvembris MCCCCXCTF. juratii in 
Ecdeaia cathedraliy fier ifisum regenij et firiores dicta civita^ 

• • • 

tisj afiud altar e majua^ fiOBt miss a celebrationem, v, MorelSi^ 
MSS. Lat. Bib, Waniana. fi. 125. Fen. \77B. 
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He reminded the king, that during the four pre-: chap. 
ceding years, he had himself predicted his arrivai _^^^' 
ia Italy ; that God had called liihi ta this under- ^^^^ 
taking, for the refofmation Of the church; but that ^^' *^* 
unless he manifesl^ greats* zeat and activity ia 
Ae accomplishment of his labours, he ivoukl, not 
be found worthy of carirying them into eflfe<^ and 
God would provide other instruments for that pur- 
pose. ' Hiese remonstrances might, perhaps, 
have lost their effect, had tjhey not been seconded 
by the earnest solicitations of the vigilant and &ith*> 
ful D'Aubigny, who^ complained to the king of 
hb imprudence, in neglecting to avail himself of 
the advantages affi^rded him, and in allowing his 
adversaries so .£ur an opportunity of preparing for 
their defence. Convinced of the expediency of 
the me;asure, Charles immediately prepared for his 
departure, and on the twenty-eighth day of Novem- 
ber quitted the city, to the great joy of the in- 
habitants, having a few days before issued a mani- 
festo, in which he not only asserted his rights to 
the kingdom of Naples, but avowed his intentions, 
after the acquisition of that kingdom, of aven^g 
the injuries which the christian world had sustained 
from the depredations and cruelties of the Turks. ^ 
From Florence the king proceeded to Baroncegli ; 

and 



* Mirdij Hiator. Fior. U&.L/i, 17, 

* tLUni^j Codex diplomat, Ital. 2. 1302^ 



i 
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CHAP. atKiafterwat^/ pasBfagtiiTODgh Ceh^ Vog- 

^^^^ gibonzi,. arrived at Siena, v/hiatt. he 9feat severd- 

1494: dOySf indulging hianisdf in'qileiUBiilte mid 

^^^- licentioiiisiainmirs^^ On quitting the Ffor^dne 

ttrrkorKs, ihe Fcetich army kid defiled through 

&e pass erf* Valdamo^ Where it became practicable 

io est&nate its numbeni with tolerable accuracy ; 

and it was the common opinkm Ihat, mcluding 

^ cavalry, infiintryj said foUowers of every descrip* 

tion, it amounted to «rty thousand persons. " 

From the Tuscan state, die king advanced viithout 

• * ft » - » I 

exposition, into the tettitones of the ilinreh $ and 
possessing himself ' of Aquap^ddnfe^ Viterbo, 
and other places, despoiled and plundered the in- 
habitants. At this jtmcture, Pie» de' Medici, 
having eluded the vigilance of his Venetian guards, 
hastei^ through Ancona and Rohnagna, and made 
his appearance In die French canip ; where he ivas 
received with kindness by the king, among whose 
courtiers he had obtained no inconsiderable share 

of fevour and interest. " 

The 



„ Alessandro Benedetti, in bis JPeUo d'ctrme del Tkrr^f 
fi. 6, states the French army at only twenty-five thousand, 
viz. Horse, five thousand, Flemish and Swiss, fifteen 
thousand, and the remainder, infant^ of various nations : 
but besides these, he aimits, that there was a considerable 
number of Italian auxiliaries. 

» A'ardt, lib. i. p. 17. 
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The facility with which Charles was thus per* chap. 
mitted to proceed through the centre of Italy, on ^Ji* 
an expedition so hostile and dangerous to its re- 1494. 
pose, was not unobserved by many of those emi- -*t- ^^• 
nent literary characters with which it abounded. The states ©r 
In particular, the inactivity of the state of Venice, horted to op. 
which was then at its highest pitch of power and ^Ils ofX** 
splendour, excited the surprise of all the true *^''"*'*' 
friends to the ancient independence of their coun- 
try. Nor were these sentiments . wholly confined 
to silent lamentation and Unavailing regret. About 
fte time that Charles quitted the territory of Flo- 
rence, an attempt was made by an anonymous indi. 
vidual, to rouse the Italian states to a proper sense 
of their own dignity, and the dangers of their situa- 
tion. But his efforts, at this juncture, were neces- 
sarily confined only to remonstrance and exhorta- 
tion, and these he chose to express in the animated 
language of poetry. His productic»i yet remains, 
and throws considerable light on Ae circumstances 
of the times. It is written in terza rima^ a|id is 
addressed to the doge of Venice, Agostino Barba- 
dico. The Italian governments are distinguished 
by the devices of their arms. " The serpent of 
** the house of Sforza, has changed the current of 
•^ the Tesino, and mingled it with that of the Reno. 
•* The Florentine lion, like a dog that has under- 
** goiie correction, declines his head ; and the wolf 
" of Siena has wandered fi:ppi her usual patl^.'' 
He then calls on the Venetian state to assist the 
common cause. 

vol.. I. N n Italia, 



JSLt. 19. 
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€ H A P« Italia, once the praise of everf tongu^y 

III* Now scarcely drags her languid steps along ; 

"TT7T But let thy glorious standard, wide unfurled^ 

Tremendous wave before the shrinking world ; 
And bid thy winged lion, at whose ught 
The forest tenants seek the shades of night. 
Spread his broad vans, distend his serried jaws^ 
Shake his strong mane, and ope ids sheathed clawfe; 
Ferrara's Hercules shall strive in vain, 
Nemean like, to stretch him on the plain ; 
Though to thy matchless glory adverse stifif 
His power is only wanting to his wiH. 

The lamentations of the different cities of Italy 
are followed by a spirited exhortation to a vigorous 
and united defence, and the alliance and protection 
of Alfonso, are particularly recommended to the 
chief of the Venetian republick. 

Assertor of Italians rights and laws. 
Do thou defend Alfonio^a sacred cause, 
Nor trust barbarian hordes, whose hearts of steel, 
Relenting pity never taught to feel ; 
From foes like these, intent on spoil and strife, 
Defend thy country's freedom with thy life ; 
Nor let the serpent with his scaly train. 
Nor Gallick cock, thy native seats profane. ° 

Although 



o This poem remained in manuscript until the year 
1738, when it was given to the publick, by the learned 
Giovambattista Parisotto, in the C^uscoli of Calogera, 
torn, xviii. accompanied with an introductory letter and 
notes by the editor. He is, however, mistaken, in suppo- 
sing, tliat the poem was written after Charles VIII. had 

possessed 
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Although the name of the author of this poem chap. 
be lost, it sufficiently appears, from several pas-_JLi!i_ 
sages, that he was one of the Italian condottieri^ who * 494. 
had been eng^d in the service of the state of ^'^' *?- 
Venice ; and that he had been, on some occasion, 
a long time prisoner at Milan. That this compo- 
sition should, of itself, produce any evident effect 
on the conduct of the Italian governments, is not 
to be supposed ; but the opinicHtis of an individual, 
on great puUipk occ^i(xis, are seldom peculiar to 

himself ; 



possessed himself of the kingdom of Naples ; it appearing, 
from several passages, to have been written whilst Cbarle3 
was on his way through Italy. I. The author mentions 
Alfonso as king of Naples ; but he had abdicated the crown 
before the arrival of Charles, II. He e^ressly says, that 
the French are yet in Tuscany, and proceeding towards 

Rome • 

tf , e gia son sopra i'Amo, 

" E van per ruinar il Coloseo/' 

And again, 

^ . , fulminando va con gran tempesta, 

" Verso I'antico suo seggio Romano.'* 

When the author laments the condition of Romagns 

" Lacerata dal vulgo, aspro e feroce.' 

He seems to advert to the progress of the French arms in 
Romagna, under D'Aubigny, and not to the tumults of the 
people, or the tyranny pf the rulers, i^s suppos^ by th,e 
editor. 
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: H A p, himself ; that which i6 expressed by .<me, is fre- 

^^^' quendy thought by thousaadsj atidat such tidies, 

1494. the publication pf a sitigje person^ isf dii manifesta-^ 

JEt. 19. tion of a general s^ntimenti otid often leads to im-^ 

portant consequences. It is ceitain, that fix>m tlu6 

time^ the Italian states began ta eoi^ider^ with m6re 

attention, the conspqueiices of this e:s:piedition) and 

to adopt precautions Soac deeming themsid ves against 

its effibctSi' And altfaoMj^ the king still continued 

his pr^rQsa without interniption^ ytt a ccunbina- 

tion was speedily formed for intercepting him on 

his return to France, which, had it been properly 

conducted, might have caused him to expiate his 

temerity M^tfa the loss^ not cmly of his repiutaticn 

but of his life, ii 
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ENTRY of. Cliartes y\\\ ^into JBU>*i^n?^Tl*eatj^ b€*w)feea 

Ch^rle^ and the pope-7r Alfonso JI, ^dicj^tea the crqwn ""^ ' 
of Na{>les — Indignation. j6f, his subjects— Accession of 
f er^naiid It.— Ciarl^s eiitere the'teWlories of Naples 
— Fdrcfin^nd is betwyed ftjr' TrfVhlrfoiii^Jharles VIIIJ 

• i tol^ «he city of Na|>le^ abiilltsstoneftSUie goverhment 
4j£|f)ntrmporary opipSon$(ioii thafi e?eot*-Chirlc« re- 
.^ucf^rthf^ fpirtre&^es of ^apI^s-r-Ende«yours to obtain 
from Fesdipand ^ surrender of his rights— Conduct of 
Charles at ^[aples— Tlip exiled fainily resort to the aid 
of'Tyi^and: 6lPt;S|)iifciii.£ea^^ Italian 

''^ states lemd tlie^^S^aiiiacPd^MibifiUthfactic^'of ^e Ne^po- 

I iitan5Jvrith;Chfttlea/yUI>^^oronatiiaiidP Choice ¥III. 

, jat J^s^lp^r-C^ftr)^'^ if esolv^ to i^etuio) to; Jf rance-^-A?^ 

jfivie^ at.\Jit^fbc^yf-Sie|jgy-Intepiew^m^ 

Pisa-j-Eager entreaties pf the inhabitants to obtain their 

lifeefties^Louis, Quk^ or Orleans^ fclaimsltie'dutcfiy of* 

iMlaii^iWakitort* oT^^'iihaM "at ^Pontremoli~ 

ChAMi!^)^^^ ^.tAppdMfte^^f s 4>ppo^ 

^ /army«:pdcrrtlt5.mai:^^jD£.M»xtfu2i4-Pi^ for m* 
eogagpine^t-^^attje.of 4^^ "yarc^— -Ferdinand II. pe-^ 

turns ,. to Naples — Cont^^ta betweeii the French and 
Neapqbtans — Expulsio^ bf . the French froni the king- . 
doin bt Naples-i-ChaHes ^ItL forms a new alliance 
\lfth LbdoYico' ^oi^^ to' Prance— Coh-^ 

isi^uetxees ef i^e^ i^^dSaaan of Chai^Ies VIII. into ^ 
Italy. . ;-i [^.:z ,/N . '\ . \: '.,'■_ 

. ..■■;.: ■ •■■•... . J . ; v! ; • ; • \ 

As Charles advanced towards Rome, he found chap, 
that the terrour of his arms had every v^^here pre- iv- 
ceded his approach, and th&t he .had little to dread, . 1 494. 

either ^^- ^^- 
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e H A P. either from the force of the allies, or the opposition 
^ ^^* . of the inhabitants. The unexampled serenity of 
U94. the season, seemed also to concur in &vouring his 
'^ ^^' views : whilst the dissensions between the pope 
^l^jjj^ and the powerful barons of the Roman stsrte had 
imsaftonc induced the latter openly to espouse his cause. 
Inferiour in number, and dispirited by their retreat, 
the Neapolitan troops had intrenched themselves 
under the walls c^ Rome, when Alexander VL 
alarmed at the apjntmch of the king, and unwilling 
to risk hb safety on the event of an attack, de- 
spatched die bishops of Concordia and Temi, and 
bis confessor Gratiano, with proposals to treat, on 
the p^ of Alfonso and himself, for a cessation of 
hostilities. These overtures, as fiu* as regarded 
the king of Naples, were instantly rejected by 
Charle3, who now saw no difficulty^ in the accom- 
plishment of his primary object, the expulsion of 
the house of Aragon ; but the favom- of the pope 
was of no small importance, and he thereforc sent 
the duke De la Tremouilte, and the president 
Guenay, to treat with him, as to his owi^^jeparate 
interests. The French deputies were accompanied 
by the cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and Prpspero 
Colonna. The rejection of his first propositions, 
had however induced Akxander to tdce measures 
for the defence of the city, and before their arrival, 
he had admitted the duke of Calabria, with the 
Neapolitan troops, within the walls. The cardinal 
and Colonna were committed to prison, and in the 
commotions to which these measures gave rise, 

the 
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£he French deputies were also seized upon, but chap. 
were speedily liberated by the orders of the pope. ^^* . 
The efforts <rf Alexander, for the defence of the ^494. 
city, were, however, fruitless. Already the chief *^^ *^' 
nobility had joined the standard of the French 
monarch. Even VirginiaOrsino, grand constable 
of Naples, whilst he continued in the service of 
the Aragonese, allowed his son to negotiate with 
Charles, for the reception of the French into the 
territories of his family^ and for providing them 
with the necessary supplies* Influenced by the 
united apprehensions of extemtd force and internal 
faction, Alexander renewed his treaty with the 
king, for admitting him with his troops into Rome« 
The deliberation was short ; and the terms being 
concluded, Charles entered the city on horseback^ 
at the head of his army, on the last day of Decem* 
ber, 1494. Alexander had offered to obtain from 
Charles a safe conduct for the duke of Calabria, 
through the ecclesiastical state; but Ferdinand 
rejected the proposal as an indignity, and at the 
very hour that the king entered the city, by the 
gate of S. Maria del Popolo, the duke evacuated it 
with his troops, by that of S* Sebastiano.* 

Notwithstanding the assurances of Charles, that 
he Would treat the pontiff with all the reverence 
which his ancestors had been accustomed to pay 

to 

* Gidcciard. lib. 1. xf, i. /r. 61. 55* ueq. 
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cf K av. to thevhdjr fice^ iU^xander^ owild^ndtv ort Ak 
> jy* oec^ofi, aev€st'^>WmsBflf ^f in^ fisrirs;- bu| flyitig 
iW. ta the castle of S/ Angdof soc^ni^oilied^'by'f^ 
Mt. 20. cardinals Qmriif^and Cavaffii, sought io/seciire:lus 
Treaty be. pcrsoiild Safety.' lliis mij^riidetit!. fimldil^'^ 
oll^ilt and <>^ly cost biixi his tiara ; ai9 it^affoml^ sti opp6r' 
the Pope, tunity to his jrfversaiies, arid particiUa^l)^^ tor tk 
cardinals, dellaJRavere ^ul S£»rza/ ciit6^eRcing 
thb mind c^-the king, by representing to him tiie 
shame^f traffigk by' which the pope had obtsdned 
bik high ^digni^9 the scandalous enormities of hi6 
^irivate: hk, and his treachery in i^usfaig^ta mir* 
render the castle of S. Angelo;' for ^ich, land 
similar reasons, they contend^,; that to depose hint 
^vouldnot only be an ekcusable^ biit a coniineiid- 
able act, and would aititle the king to thd giatltude 
of the christian world. Twice was the artillery 
of the French ' brought out to attack the (iastle; 
but the crafty pontiff, at length found means to 
pacify the reseiitment of the monarch ; and after 
long deliberation, a treaty was concluded, which 
was to be the basis of future union and mutual 
defence. By this treaty, the pope consented, that 
Charles should retain possession of Civita Vecchia, 
and other fortresses in the Roman state, until he 
had accomplished the conquest of Naples ; and 
promised to dismiss all resentment against the Ro- 
t|ian barons, who had espoused the cause of the 
French. In return, the king engaged to restore 
the pope to his autliority in Rome, to perform per- 
sonal obedience to him, and not to require from 

him 
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him die posse^dn df the cas^ of S. Ahgeld. As c tilkP. 
a pledge ^r the peafoiinatice of ihii treaty, it was ^^* - 
further agreed, that Cesar Borgia, cardinal of Va- i*®5. 
lenza, should accompany the king on his expd- ^At. to, 
dition ; and that Zi:i;mk, th^ brother dT the Sultan 
Bajazet, i^uld be consigned to the care of Charles, 
who should place him in safe custody at Terra- 
cina ; but the ahhuell payment o£ forty thousand 
ducats^ transmitted to the pope by the sultan, as 
a compensaticm fo^ keeping his brother at Rome^ 
Was expresdy reserved to the pontiflF.** Alexandei* 
now ventuJped to quit his place of refuge, and an 
interview took place between him and the king', 
in the gardens of the pontifical palace. On the 
approach of the pontiff, with his cardinals, Charles 
twice bent his knees, but the pope pretended not 
to see him; when, however, he was about to 
repeat once more this act of submissicMi, the pope^ 
taking off his cap^ hastenedknd prevented him, at 
the same tiine saluting him with a kiss. The king 
then being uncover^, the pope would iiot replace 
fais cap uiitil the king had restored Ins hat to its . 
station, for which purpose the po^e> with great • 
^vility, £^plied his hand to it, and they both 

covered 



** The minutes or heads of this treaty are given by Lunig, 
Cod, ItaL DitUomat. ii. 795. Du Mont, Corfis diploma f. 
torn, iii./tor. ii.y^« 318. A copy is also preserved at Venice, 
which appears to be different from that which, has been 
published, v. MorelUi^ Cod, MS, JBib. JVaniemt, fi, 126. 
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e H A P. covered themselves at the same moment. At thiis 

^^' meeting it was observable that Charles d|d not kiss 

1495. either the feet, or the hand, of the pontiff, and 

.£% SO. there can be no doubt, that Alexander had so con- 
trived it, that he might not be under the necessi^ 
of demanding from the king a species of homage, 
which 'in the relative situation of their affidrs, it 
was probable that he might not be inclined to pay. 
A subsequent interview was, however, appointed 
for the publick recepticHi of the king, at which 
Charles performed, with due humiliation, the usual 
ceremonies, and professed, as a dutiful scm of the 
church, his submission and obedience to the holy 
see.*^ 

During the negotiations between the two sove- 
reigns, Charles had endeavoured to prevail upon 
the pope to grant him the investiture of the king- 
dom of Naples ; but, although Alexander had, 
under the first impressions of terrour, incautiously 
assented to this request; yet he afterwards ex- 
cused himself from complying with it, alleging 
that it affected the rights of others ; and only pro- 
mised that he would consult the college of cardinals, 

and 



* These, and many other particulars respecting the 
conduct of the king and the pontiff, are related by Bur- 
chard in his Diary. 
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and do all in his power for the satisfection of the c h a p. 
king.** iv^ 

1495. 

During the time that Charlea remained at mi. 2e, 
Rome, which wa$ about the space of a month, he 

appears 



^ These circumstances also explicitly appear from the 
Diary of Burchard above cited, and may serve to correct 
an errour of Guicciardini, who asserts, that the pope con- 
sented to invest Charles with the sovereignty of Naples, 
** investissilo il pontefice del Regno di Napoli," Ub. i. v, v 
fi. 64. The long negotiations which afterwards took place 
on this subject, and which Guicciardini himself relates, 
and the silence of the treiaty on this head, arc a fiill con- 
firmation, if any were yet wanting, of the veracity of 
Burchard. Respecting the investiture of the French Ung, 
it may be proper further to observe, that in the disserta- 
tion of M* de Foncemagne, on the expedition of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, Mem, de ^academic >de9 LucrifiHonsy torn, 
xvii. t^, 539, that writer has endeavoured to show, that a^ 
the time the pop6 delivered up the Turkish fugitive, he 
also invested the French king, with the title of Emfierour 
ff Constantinotile, In confirmation of this circumstance, 
not adverted to by any contemporary historian, he h^s 
produced and published a document, which purports to 
be the act of a notary publick, transferring the en^rerof 
the east, from Andrea Paleologus, to Charles; said tp 
have been first discovered by the duke De St. Aignan, tJ^ 
French ambassadour at Rome, and presented by the pope^ 
to Louis XIV. M. de Foncemagne, considers it as a 
French lawyer would a contract for the sale of a house ; 
and not being able to discover, that the king afitieared be/ore 
the nvtary to affirm the contract j is inclined to doubt its 
validity. These doubts are increased by the discovery, 

that 
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c H A p« appears to have considered hinjisdf as complete 
J^* master of the city, and to have punished oflfender§ 
1495. and executed criminals by his own authority.* 
^ ^9* Brissonet, one ol his chief fevourites, and bishop 
erf* St. Maloes, was, at diis time, honoured with 
the hat of a cardinal ; and we may readily credit 
Comminesy .when he informs, us^ that the resi- 
dence of the king at the palace of S. Marco,, was 
, the CQr^staiit rescxrt of ^ the digiiiipied eccle^iasticks^ 
and ii^o$t eminent officers of tbp cjifyJ 

U 

: . . ■' • .. 1 . 

h :m t \ JtULJ Ui. ■ ■ fj . >..L \ -.1 ' ^ I . ' 'JjL ' ^. ' J! ' . ' .1. ! ,. ' . ... 

tha^ six feMn» aftemrards^Baleologua made his will) vA 
bequeathed his empke to Ferdinipd and Isabella, (^ SpaiDi 
ythithht €Quld tiat Juofc'dokey had ^e previous disposidoQ 
-been efeet^al. I 6hall cailjr remaiii, on one euspiciQU) 
ciixutiastoce, resfiiecting this inyesdture, viz ; that it purr 
ports 16 beat* date, on the eighth da^ of September, 1494) 
iiearlj fbur months before the arrival of Charles at Rome^ 
YAd whMst the pope was avowedly hostile to ^is ^eira» 

* Soon after his arrival, some of his suit were insulted 
by the Jews, in consequience of which he ordered the 
^areschal de Gies to inquire into the subject, and six of 
-tficm were hanged in the Campo di Flora. He also erected 
gallows in different parts of the city, and executed seversl 
male&ctors : 

" Par quoi Ton peut noter 
^^ Que sa puissance etoit bien singuUer." 

Vergier d^Honn^um. 

^ Mem, de Comminea^ Ut. vi ehafi, x. xii. 
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It might have been presumed, that the long C;H a ?• 
and frequent delays of the king, in the progress ^v* 
of his expedition, would have been injurious to X4A$. 
the success of his cause ; but his negligenpc; wa$ -fit. 80, 
ELQ less &vourable to him than his exertions -, mid^ Aifomoii. 

abdicates die 

whilst he was enjoying his honours and his plea- crown of n*. 
§ures in Rome, the inhabitants of many of th^ ^ "* 
districts of Naples, and particularly those of Aquil^ 
and Abruzzo, had erected his standard, and only 
waited his approach to join his arms. At the 
same time, Fabrizio Colonna, om^ of his Itidian 
stipendiaries, had occupied, in his name, the 
territories of Albi and TagUacozza. Put an event 
yet mcM'e important occurred at Naples; where 
Alfonso, being informed of the approach of the 
French, and the retreat of the Neapolitan army 
fi-om Rome, and alarmed at the universal symptoms 
of disaffection amongst his subjects, resdved to 
relinquish his crown to his son Ferdinand, and to 
3eek his own safety by flight. He accordingly 
dictated to Pontano, in the presence of his brother 
f ederigo, and some of the chief barons of the 
state, the instrument of his renunciation;^ after 
l^hich, he secretly withdrew himself fi-om the city; 
gnd accompanied only by a few confidential at- 
tendants, repaired, under the most evident symp- 
toms of terrour, to the harbour, where four gallies 
were provided for his reception, in which he had 

privately 



« Giannoncy Storia di MifioU, lib,xsax. v. lii. 385. 
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CHAP, privately embarked his most valuable effects. With 
^^v.. these he proceeddd to the island of Sicily, and 
U95. arrived at Mazara, a villa which had been given by 
JEa.20. Ferdinand of Spain, to his sister, the queen dowa- 
ger of Naples, the mother-in-law of Alfonso; 
where, in the consciousness of being secure fix>m 
the pursuit of his enemies, he consoled himself 
for the loss of his reputaticm, his country, and his 
crown* 

As Alfonso had, on many occasiotis, given un- 
S^hS'I^ doubted proofs of his courage, and by his expuU 
i*"*- sion of the Turks from Otranto, in the year 1481, 
had obtained the character of one of the greatest 
generals of his time> his sudden flight astonished 
all Italy. By some it ^vas conjectured, that he in- 
tended to proceed to Constantinople, to solicit the 
aid of the sultan Bajazet, who^ as well as himself, 
was the avowed object of die resentment of the 
French monarch. With greater probability, others 
imagined, that he had been induced to this measure, 
by the consciousness of his own misconduct and 
cruelty, and the hope that his son Ferdinand, who 
had not yet attained tlie twent)^-fourth year of his 
age, and had given no such causes of ofience, 
w ould be enabled to conciliate the affections of the 
people ; but the opinion of Commines was, that 
he relinquished his crown through mere pusillani- 
mity, for which he as^gns as a reason, that — " no 

** cruel 



^ 
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" cruel man was ever courageous ;'*** and in this chap. 
opinion he was probably followed by a great ^^* 
majority of those who reasoned on the subject.* .I4f5. 
No sooner, indeed, was the place of his retreat JEt. 20. 
discovered, than the indignation of the Neapolitans 
was excited to the highest degree ; and in parti- 
cular 



^ " Mon avis,** says honest Commines, " fiit toujours, 
" que ce fut par vraye laschetd; car jamais homme cruel ne 
^^fut hardi:* Hb. vii. cha/i. 2. fi. 205. 

> It was a common opinion (if, says Guicciardini, we 
Tnay be allowed not altogether to despise such reports) that 
the ghost of Ferdinand, the late king, had appeared thrice 
to the chief surgeon of the court, and on his first visit had 
mildly requested, but afterwards commanded him with 
threats, to announce to his son Alfonso, that all attempts 
to resist the French arms were hopeless ; and that it was 
destined, that after various misfortunes, and the loss of their 
kingdom, their family should become extinct. The ghost,' 
it seems, explained also the reason of this calamity, which- 
was intended as a just retribution for the enormities com* 
mitted by the Aragonese against their subjects ; and par- 
ticularly for the cruelty of Ferdinand, in having, at the 
instigation of Alfonso, put to death, in the church of S. 
Leonardo, at Chiaia, near Naples, many of his barons, 
whom he had long detained in prison. There was, how- 
ever, no need of a ghost to excite in the mind of Alfonso 
those terrours, which were the consequences of his guilt, 
and which, as Guicciardini informs us, with more proba- 
bility, tormented his dreams with the spectres of those 
whom he had slaughtered, and with the ideas of an enraged- 
populace dragging him to punishment. Guicc. lib, i, v. i. 
/r. 659 66*. 
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c n kP. ciilar those distinguished scholars, who had cel^* 
^v* brated his triumphs, and immortalized his name 
149^. in their worif s, endeavoured to expiate their errbur, 
Mx. 20. and prove dieir abhorrence of his misconduct, bjr 
the severest reprehensions. The following pro- 
duction bf Sanazzaro, altfaknigh not Expressly ap- 
plied to this event, in any ecUtion of his works, 
sufficiently marks the subject on which it was 
written. 

SONNET, 

O thou, so long the Muses favourite theme, 
Expected tenant of th^ realhis of Hght; 
Now sunk for ever in eternal night. 
Or recollected only to thy shame ! 

Prom my polluted page thy hated name 
I blot ; already on my loathing sight 
Too long obtruded ; and to purer white 
Convert the destined record of thy fame. 

On thy triumphant deeds far other strains 

I hoped to raise ; but thou defraud*st the song ; 
Ill-omened bird, that shun'st the day's hrostd eye. 

Go then, and whilst the Muse thy prtdse disdains. 
Oblivion's flood shall sweep thy name along, 
And spotless and unstained the paper lie. 

Antonio Tebaldeo has also adverted to this 
event in one of his sonnets, more remarkable for 
good sense than poetry : ** If,'' says he, " a king- 
" dom could have been defended by inixhense 
" treasures, strong walls, powerful armies, of A 
^' commander of acknowledged talents, Alfonso 
" might yet have maintained his sovereignty; but 

'" he 
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" he who would reign iii safety, ought to know, chap. 
" that it must be by the love of his subjects, and ^y* 
^^ not by their dread of him ; and whoever adopts U95. 
" a different, maxim, vnil, in the end, discover his -fit. 20. 
" errour/' Then, rising to a higher strain,-he ex* 
claims — ^^ fltemal disgrace.. to Italy! shall it then 
^^ be read, that so powerful a kingdom, could not 
" resist the French arms for ^ single month ! 
" When S&guntum was at;ta€ked by Hannibal, she 
^^ defended herself to the l^t extremity ; for death 
" itself i$ sweet on behalf of a good prince," 
Whilst somfe were thus expressing their resents 
ment against the furtive monarch, others were 
equally earnest i^ soUcitipg Charles to hasten his 
apptoach. In the Latin verses of MaruUus, Italy 
is represented as mourning his loi^ delay ; and 
Greece, languis}iing under the scourge of barba- 
rians, expecting with impatience her promised 
deliverer, . . 

r ■ 

Ferdinand II. began his reign \n a manner the Accession fst 
best calculated to secure himself from Ae dangers wb^*^" 
with which he wa$ threatened. He set at Uberty ^J^^ ^^^ 
such of the nobles as his- predecessor had im- 
pisoned; he restored to every person the doinains 
of which he had been arbitrarily, deprived^ and 
granted new and extensive privileges to the citi- 
zens of Naples. But, whatever might have been 
the effect of these conciliatory measures, if sooner 
adopted, they were now too late. The partisans 
of the French; among whom were most of the 

VOL. I. p p * chief 
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ck A Pi chief officers of the goveriHin^t,had;pledg€^^ 
IV* ■ selves too far to retreat; aid the iioutly expecta- 
1^5.- tion of the approach of the enemy, faiHl a mort 
JBt. 20. powerful effect on the publick mind,^ than either 
the Hberality or the remonstraiices ^ of * the ne\r 
sovereign. Ferdinand, hoi!Vever,ctite6tedt(^tfaer 
a body of about ^ix thousand iA&itiy ^ - SHid fifty 
troops of cavalry } '■ the jMincipal command of which 
he intrusted to Giovanni Giacopo l>^ulzio^xan 
Italian ctmdottiero of great eminence, and Nicolo 
Ofsino, count 'of PitigGffiM). WWv these> he pro- 
ceeded to S« Germano, which, fr(»ki its ^uation, 
between steep mountains cm the oiie side, and im- 
passable marshes oh the other,' with the river 
Garigliano in front, was esteemed one of thie keys 
of the kingddm.' At the ^ame tiitte^ 'he abo 6cch- 
pied, by a detachment, the pass i^ Cancella,'«nd 
gave every indication <jf his resolution to make'a 
vigorous defence J Nor is it improbable, that if 
the shameless cowardice, or yet more shameless 
perfidy of some of his principal officers, had not 
frustrated his dforts, he might have made an ho- 
nourable, if not an effectual resistance. At this 
juncture, Crinitus wrote a Latin ode, in which he 
deplores the want of unahimfty ftm6ng - the states 
and people of Italy, and anticipaties the apj)roaching 
calamities of Naples. 

Ah 



^ Gtdcciard, lib, i, v. i.fi, 67, 
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Ah why the hated theme, recall* . CHAP. 

Or bid me (dng th' imperious Gaul ? IV, 

Already tears enough are shed ; ..^ 

Of slaughtered friends, enough have bled ; 
Yet, most disgraceful of bur woes, 
We tooi^ confederate with our foes ; 
Our wealthy our strength, to them reugn ; 
And with their hostile standards join. 

V 

As thus eittends the direful pest, 
We perish, by ourselves opprest ; 
And victims of a mutual hate, 
Each from the other, meet our fate. 
Meanwhile, hjls bands the conqueror calls, 
And points to Rome's defenceless walls ; 
And menaces the sacred band. 
That round her holy altars stand ; 
Whilst the fierce soldier, stained with blood, 
Hurls his proud spear in Tyber's flood. 

O ancient worth, for ever fled ! 

O manes of the illustrious dead ! 
. Through your pale bands what horrour moves, 

Whilst Jove, the adverse cause approves ! 

Hence what streams of blood shall flow, « 

What ills shall rise, what fires shall glow ; 

Whilst Naples mourns to Mure times, 
- The victim of another's crimes ! 

And sy>ks the Aragonian star, 

Before the blazing god of war I , • 

'Tis he directs th' o'erwh^ming flood, 

And scorns Italians dastard brood. 

Trembling, I mark the dread decree : 

•—Ah, hapless Naples, woe to thee ! 

In the mean time, Charles had quitted Rome, 
and proceeded on his route towards Naples, having 

received 
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CHAP, received information of the abdication of Alfonso, 

^^* at the moment when he took his departure from 

1495. the city. A short jtime afterwards, his captive, 

Mi. 30. Zizim, terminated his unfortunate life, in conse- 

STth^tti^. quence, as some have cbnjectured, of poison, 

ntoriesof administered to him by the orders erf" Alexander 

VI. before he was delivered up to the king ; whilst 

others have asserted^ that his death was occasioned 

by the inattention of Charles VIII. to his personal 

accommodation* ^ On the arrival of the French, 

at 



^ Sagredp, in his Memoire iatorichc de* monarcH OttO' 
fnanij informs us, that 2^:(im lived only three days after he 
was consigned to Charles, and died at Terracina, having 
been poisoned by Alexander VI. who was induced to com- 
mit this crime, by the promise of an immen^ reward from 
the sultan Bajazet. '^ La cieca gentilita" says the historian, 
'^ adoro piii idoli ; a nostri giorni Tidolo universale ^ Pinter- 
^' esse," /1.97, Guicciardini also informs us, that he was poi- 
soned at the instance of Alexander VI. but mendous Naples 
as the place of his death, in which last circumstance, Corio 
agrees with him ; but accounts for it by the negligence of the 
French monarch-—" per la indiligenza di Carlo." Stor^MUan. 
par, vii./t. 939. This latter account is also confirmed by the 
testimony of Burchard, who ascertains, not only the cause 
but_the day of his death — 15 Feburi^r^ U JUa du grand 
Turcj mourut a Mifiles^'^^x ^su sive ftoiu non convenienti 
natura aua ^ conaueto. On this subject, some curious 
documents remain, from which it appears, .th^t the pope 
had applied to Bajazet, to assist him in repelling the attack 
of the^rench, and had represented to him that Charles 
intended to obtain the custody of ZiziiH) in order to prp- 
:paote his views upon the Ottoman state. Ih the reply of 

Bajaisct 
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at Velletri, it was also discovered, that Cesar Bor- &H. a p. 
^a, had eloped from the army and returned to iv* 
Rome: and although the pope protested, tliat he U95. 
was' a stranger to this proceeding, and offered to -fit. 20. 
the king any further assurances for his fidelity, it 
was the general opinion, that this event was only 
preparatory to a change of conduct in the pope, 
whenever his interest might seem to require it. 

The march of the French army towards Naples, 
was marked by cruelty, rapine, and blood. The JtrayS by 
fortresses of Montefortino and Monte S. Giovanni, ^TJlc"^« 
for a short time retarded their progress ; but the ^° ''''^** 
attack of their artillery was irresistible, and the 
solidiers employed in the defence of the places, 
were indiscriminately put to the sword. Apprized 
of the approach of the French, and apprehensive 

that 



Bajazet (if so atrocious a production can be considered sua 
audientiok) he entreats that the pope will have the goodness 
to put his brother Zizim to death, in such way as he may 
jivdge l)e3t, and thereby translate his soul ta another state, 
where he may enjoy greater repose. For this deliberate 
murder, B-ijazet solemnly promises to pay to the pope, 
three hundred thousand gold ducats to enable him to pur- 
phase a domain for his sons, and to allow the christians a 
free intercourse in his dbminions. On another occasion 
Bajazet' recommends to the pope a proper person to be 
honoured with the rank of a cardinal. Such was the fra- 
ternal intercourse which at this period subsisted between 
the Mahometan chief and the hegdof the Christian chuich! 



•i 
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c H A P. that his retreat to Naples might be cut off by a.de-> 
^^' tachment under the command of the marescfaal De 
1495. Gies, whom Charles had despotdhied for that pur- 

^- 30. pose, Ferdinand abandoned his camp at S. Ger- 
mano, and retired to Capua^ so dosdy pursued by 
Charles, that he left on the road apotrtof his^til- 
lery, and the intrenchments which he had quitted 
in the morning, were occupied by the French in 
the evening. On his arrival at Capua, he received 
information, that an insurrect]<»i had taken place in 
Naples, which required his personal interfeience* 
Committing, therefore, the chief command of his 
army to Trivulzio, he hastened to his capital, in- 
tending to return the following day ; but no sooner 
had he left the place, .than Trivulzio entered, into 
a treaty with Charles, to surrender the city to him, 
and join his arms. This act of treachery, which 
stamps the character of this eminent soldier with 
indelible disgrace, decided the fate of the kingdom. 
The Neapolitan troops, throwing off all obedience, 
and eager to anticipate the plunder of the Fr^ich, 
licentiously sacked the place; and the count of 
Pitigliano, and Virginio Orsino, who had, under 
a safe-concfuct from the king, retired to Nola, 
were made prisoners. ^ On his return from Naples, 

Ferdinand 



1 <^ Celuy jour mesme^ par maniere subtille, 
" Fut prins a Nosle le domp seigneur Virgile ; 
^' Semblablement le conte Petilenne, 
<< Qui aux Frftn9oys cuydoit fidre de I'asne.*' ' 

Vergier d^honneur. 
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Ferdinand was met» at the instance of two miles c h a p. 
frdtti C^ma, by a deputatimi of tfae^infaabitants, ^^* 
Who apprisled hhn oiihe calamities Which they liad ^^^s. 
SHffisred. The surrender of this jJace was followed -*t»30. 
by that of the other principal cities of the king- 
dom, which seemed in^riously to vie with each 
other, which i^ould first make its subiAmon to 
the conqnerar^. Betn^ed by his- commanders, and 
abandoned by Ins subjects^ Fercfihand tetired to 
Tiis residence at Castelnuavo; where, having as- 
s^flibled t<^^r many^ of the prindpal inhabitants 
of Naplefli^ '' he explaii^ to them • the motives by 
which he had been actuated in assuming the royal 
autbori^, and lamented tfiat his endeavours to re^ 
medy the effects rf the severity and misccmduct of 
his ancestors, had been prevented by the^calamiti^ 
of the house of AragcMi. He then released them 
Srom the oath of -fidelity and hom^ which they 
had so lately ttLkeiotto him as their sovereign, and 
gave them his permission to negotiate with the 
French monarch, for their safety and privileges, in 
such mainner as might seem expedient to them. 
These sentiments were not heard by the populace 
without compassion; but all hopes of resisting the 
approaching torrent, had now vanished ; and Fer- 
dinand, being informed that the insurgents in the 
city had attacked his palace, and being also appre- 
■hensive that attempts would be made to seize his 
person, and deliver him a prisoner to Charles, pri- 
vately withdrew from the castle, and* accompanied 
by his, uncle . Federigo, the qizeeii dowager of 

. *"' Naples, 
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c H A F.i Naples, widoiy of Ferdinand I. and her * daugliteir 

^v« Joanna, e&cted his retoeat to the harbour, whence 

1495. he proceeded to the Island of Ischia, at the distance 

Mt. 20. of about thirty vjiles from Njifdes. Adversily is 

the natural parent of resignation, and as the [ffos- 

pect of his native place vanished; ^om his sight, 

the fiigitivi^ mpnarch was frequently heard to k- 

pjeat with the Psalmist, ^^Uidess God keep the 

" city, the .vigils of the keepers are vain,"" , 

> . . ■ 
On his arrival at Ischia, m incident occiurred 
which showed that, notwithstanding :1^ misfor- 
tunes, Ferdinand was not devoid either of courage 
or promptitude. On his demanding adnussioo 
for himself and jbos followers into tli^ castle, his 
lieutenant, Giusto della Candiua, who had already 
held secret intellig^ice.with the French^ refused to 
receive them within the walls. A parley took 
place, in which CandiiJia at length consented that 
the king should enter alone ; probably with an in- 
tention of securing his person. The gates were 
accordingly opened to him ; but the lieutenant no 
socmer made his appearance, than the king, draw- 
ing a carbine from beneath his cloak, shot lum 
dead upon the spot. The soldiers, alarmed at the 
fate of their commander, and awed by the courage 
of the kmg, submitted to his authority; and 

his 



m 



" Nisi dominus custodierit civitatem, fnistra 



•* vigilat qui Custodit cam." v, Gtdcdardy'Hb. i. 1. 70^ 




Ha fbUo¥rfrd hnmedialely lioaaeaaeti tbenifidYesi of o k a f. 

. On the twentjr.scxtoiid day <rf Fehruaty, 1495, ^^ *• 
Charles VHI. entare* tlir city of Naples^ aiimfat ^l^^**^"'^ 
the rejoicings and acdaHmtioiis of the inhabifiaats. * ^j^ ^|J"^ 
On this occasion^ it wa» obiserved, dibt die ad^ ■omesthe 
hes^nts and &vdimte8 of Ae Aragonese fimily, ofdieung^ 
^ha hetd existed by theSr I3>eralky, and been exalted 
by th^ir kindness, were ^ first to express their slU 
tachment to the new sovereign."* But similar 
sitimtions havis, in aU countries, produced skniliEir 
instances of ingratitude ; and it can occasion no 
surprise, thai; the creatures of a court or a fecdon, 
who are actuated by no mdtives but those of tfaeir 
own intei^t^ sbouJdy under every change, adUiiem 
tiG» the same ndci of conduct. Before his departure, 
Feirdinand had committed the cQmnnand of the- 
Castel-rmovo tO' Alfonso Daval^s^ marquis of Pes^ 
capita; wbo, amidst tiie defec^ofn of ^1 the: rest of 
the Neapolitan nobiUty^ ooi^ued to defeild the 

plac^ 



^ Guicciard. Ub.i I. 71. Mhn. dH CdninAfie^ Ih. it 
,jphgfi. 13, ^ 

** Vergier d^hfyrmeur, Muratori states the numl^r of 
his airmy oil hi^ entering Naples, at' Uiirty thousand 
men ; independent of the troops he had lectin the Tnscati 
fortresses, in the states of the church, and the other cities 
of the Neapolitan state. 4nnqli. voL ix./r. 579. 
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'CHAP, {dace with unsludcen fidelity ; and Chaiiesy there^ 
^^* fore, after visiting the cathedral, was -conducted tb 
1495. his apartments in CasteUCapuano^ the ancient resi- 
^•^o. dence of his ancestors- of the house of Anjou. 
Here he received the homage of his new subjects^ 
The Neapolitan barons expressed to him a uni- 
form 6bedience. / The remoter cide&and pro^dnces 
sent deputations to acknowledge tbdr submissdon 
to his authcx'ity; and, in the course of thirteen 
days from the time of his departui^ from Rome, 
Charles had the satis&ction of finding himself the 
acknowledged sovereign of th^dngdom of Naples. 

conteiniN>ra. . Thc Intelligence of this important event was 
ond^tll^t. received with very di£Ferent sensations, by the 
diflferent states of Italy. In Florence, whither the 
king had sent the new cardinal Brissonet, to solicit 
the pecuniary aid of the government, it was cele- 
brated with formal processions and ostensible re- 
joicings. Whatever were the feelings of Alexander 
VI. he betrayed no external symptoms of dis- 
ssitis&ction ; but contented himself with sarcasti- 
cally observing, that the French had overrun Italy, 
ivith wooden spurs, and conquered it ^ith chalk ; 
alluding to a custom prevalent among their officers, 
who, when riding out for their amusement, used 
only pointed wood instead of spurs ; and to the 
practice of their foragers, who marked with chalk 
such houses as were fixed upon for the habitations 

of 
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ctf the soldiery^'*.* The pusiQammotis eondticf of c h a^p.; 
the Its^an statesMtfceived, < however, a severer ^v* 
reprehension from the pen of Antonio Tebahleo ; I49ii. 
who, with Konesit) indignaticm, has 'thus recorded' Mt.20. 
the degradation of >his coYmtry : 

.'.SONNET,.; J. , ' 'X ' 

Not wiih^^o prompta foot fisrce Hannibal' - \'i\?'^'^ 

Rufthed o*ei?,]d|y fie)d» i uor je'eramid th* alarms " 

Of Goduck fiuT and barbariao W(us» t- .: 

Didst thou SQ tame and unresistii^g fall. 
AJh whence these terrouirs, that thy sons appal, 

Inglorious Ititly ! whifst forward'^rings 
; ' '; The Gailick cocky and claps his c6nqueling wings i 
. Tw Nor hears tl^; voice of answeripgif^geHice caller 
Just is thy doom s for now tl^at hcijtpured eartli^ 
. That gave to Scipio and Qamillus birth) 

Sdrdanapalus,' Midas, Crassus claim. 
Once, in thy better days, a cackling goosey ^- '' 

From the Tarpeian rock could scare thy foes ; 

—Now eagles, serpents, Uon$rrrall are tame, 5 

But 






^ * 






. ■ •» 






.'''.: 



^ JVhrdij Vita di ^ntonio Giacomino JleiakUm Malfapirdy 

p. 18. FuiT. 1597. .. •* . ■• r, .'. v-i--. : \u ■ '' 

I 

^^ This rude production pt a cpntemporary poet may 
at least serve to call to recollection,^ the elegant sonnet of 
Vincetizo Filicaja} written about two centuries afterwards) 
during the war of ^e'Spanish succession* when the French 
and the Imperialists made Italy once niorp jthe theatre of 
their hostilities. 

SONNET. , ' : ' 
Italia \: thou to whom in evil hour, 

< 

The fatal boon of beauty nature gave. 

Yet 
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CBAP. But idtfaougk Cfa»ft» VHL ibd'^tba^ 

^^* in his enterprise agiln^t the Ickigtete of Ka|)les^ 

1495. much yet ttmained td be dpne to^aediie his acqui- 

St. ^. satitms* The CaOeirnaPWy tad (Siatdb ^clfiCbta^ 

charkt radn- both fortTcsses of uncoJBiiigp stfetigdiy fit TttAwA, 

t^ietrfiia- their allegiance to their former sovereign. The 

^' first attack of the Frerfih ^^fillery m^ upon the 

C'g^/gAnf/(7^* wlfchva tf ii EtUte tfgdoip a^ ftgW days. 

Tl^edsi(fUoafllflJhif&^^^ ; 

but the hnp^ii^g tJa^ IPrench, 

who di?char^ JtJi^ I^Jjs' ag^l^ it in 



^ 



the space q^.J^p l((Hi^ ^ il^gthr.reduo^ the 

gdiqriisoa tothe geoqsi^.QCa cipitiAitfcrt^ fajp- Which 

tbdjr -wim BUffi9«l t^^ <xn ^ 

thirteehth ^(feHr <Jf ^felfch;^^ I'h* ' Pliable, efects 

contained ihWi^ 'fc)ra03ses, i^^ ciistnbiited by 

the king among^' jhis fQnQwer$, wilhaut di«cri- 

;■...':.■•.■-' ;.-''.M> •'■ ■.•.,.:.-':'r •■ PUiation ; 
f ... . ' f » ' . 






Yet on thy front the sentence did engrave, 
That ceaseless woe should be thy only dower ! 

Alv 4ei^ ihit feetttity less^ or hiore thy poiirhr ! 
That he who now compels thee tor his aihn^y • 
Might gaze with cold indifference on thj charms, 
br trembjte at tbme eye*s indigns(ht lower 1 

*f hei^ shouldst thounpt observe, in glitterii^ liq^ 
Frqm t^je Tiigh Alps embattled t^n^hgs descend 
And GdificK herds p9llute,lny Po's. clear wave ; 

Itfor, whilst encompassed close oy spears, not thine, 
Shouldst thou by foreign hands thy rights defend^ 

Conqu'ring or con^er*d, fcver more a slave. 

. • . .. ■• .>■' * . ■ ' 

' Verier ^humnewr^ ? . . 
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Mm^oti ; it having be^ sufficient tb asfc, in wder € « wp»v' 
tx> <)btbm a shsre oF tiie 8po^/ -■«■ = >: ivr . ^'^^ ^ 

Nw WftB GJteries ytti at rest in^ his neiir poiisiti -Ski^ 
sions* Whflleveir might be his pretensions to tXe*^'!^^rs^ 
<iiy)wn, the titfe by which he iAmcdiaiely Held^i;^;^;!;;^ 
tvte his sword { and Ferdhiafid, 1^ rdinquishiBjf J?^*^^'^^ 
ktis ditynllnioiis <nily tD a superioiik*1bN^^ wafifju^l> 
fted ill atteti^ting their racovety, whawcver' an 
occasion should present itsd£. Aware • ol thexi 
circumstances, Charles became desirous of enter- 
ing intoa negotiation tot the purpose of obtaiiikig 
from Ferdinand a. vdUntary^ resignatioci of ink 
rights. He therefore addiressedk letter to Federigo^- 
uncle to the kitig, th^ at Ischia; requesting ad 
interview with' him at Na|)iesy and o&iring fiMir- 
hostages for his return. Federigo acccM^ti^ 
i^EXx^eeded to Naples, where Charles proposed, th^) 
if the kmg his nephew would relinquish his crown^ 
he would grant him a territory in France, with a 
considerate revenue, and would also honourably 
provide for Federigo^ and the rest .of the fiaihily of 
Ar^on. In reply to this proposition, Federigo 
did not hesitate to assure the king^ that he was 
sufficiently acquainted with the sentiments of his 
nephew, to know that he would assent to nocon- 
^tiohs that would deprive him ol his crowtl, or 

reihove 



* ** II !cs donna," isays Comhiines, « a ceux qui les 
^ itrtondofent." Mem. Hv. rii, eh. 13,. 
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cHA p^^irmove him from his subjects. ; Thiit iF-rthese 

^ ^v* preliminaries could bc conoeded,. he dooiild be 

I4t9s. ready to enter into further negotiation's, but tiiat 

JSAk^ Fofdinond; was i determined either to^ liw -w. die 

asking. After a.seoond inteijvievt <^vU^y fi^t* 

Ipasy thou^ conducted \^itfa circumsttpces ^ 

^fypareut respect! and dvili^^ Sederigo tofik }m 

departuECf and letumed to announce thf^lesub of 

his voys^ to his nephew, who yet roiijained at 

Ischia to wmt the issue of it.^ ! 

Conduct of . j Of the mamier in which Charles emdboyed his 
Naples, tijme durkig hi& residence at Naples^ an exact d&iay 
has beeu preserved, l^ his fahhful attendant, Azidr6 
delaVigne. But the observation of this humble 
amialist has seldom penetra^ beyond; the exterr 
nal ceremixiies and comiuon ocQUrrenoes of the 
day. ' We may, however, discover, that the ki^g 
displayed a rigid punctuality in paying his devo- 
tions every morning in some of the churches of. 
N^les, and that he occasionally diversified his 
amusements, by an excursion to Ppggio Reaki'' a 

seat 



t Guicciard. lid, i. v, i. fi, 84. 

■" ■ • 

^ ^^ II alloit quelquefob," says Commioes, translating 
the appellation into French, " au Mont imperiale :" which 
has led his commentator, Denis Sauvage, to conjecture, 
that he went ** en manteau imperiale, pour venir a ce qt^* 
" aucims disent qu* 11 fut.couronn6 pour empereur de Con- 
^' ^antinople," Suchisyie authority on. vliiph a Histo- 
riographer 
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seat of the Neapolitan sovereigns, situated at a small chap, 

distance from the citjr. The king appears also to 1— 

have been highly delighted with tfie wonderful **^^ 
display of courage and agility exMbited by a daugh- ' * 
ter of the dutchess of Melfi ; who, in the presence 
of her mother, rode her courser at fiill speed, and 
afterwards went through the various exercises of 
a cavalier ; insomuch, that the annalist assures us, 
it was a miracle to see a young lady perform such 
"outrageous feats;" nor canhebeHeve that the 
warlike dames who opposed the Grecians, at the 
siege of Troy, could have performed one hun- 
dredth part of what was then represented. On 
the twenty-third day of April a sblemn tourna- 
ment was proclaimed ; which was daily renewed 
till the first of May; and was attended by many 
distinguished persons, as well from Florence as 
other parts of Italy, and honoured by the presence 
of the ladies of Naples/ The royal hand was 

however 



riographer du tres Chrfatien Roiy Henri IL would imply 
the pretensions of the French monarchs to the empire of 
the east ! Mem, de Com, Ub, vii. chafi.rxv. This palace was 
built by Alfonso, duke of Calabria, on his return from his 
success^ expedition agakist the Turks at Otranto. 

" << Et apres disn^r alia Ic toy aux liced, ou se devoyent 
&lre les joustes, et la ' troura le roy plusieurs grans seig- 
^^ neurs, tant de Florence que d'ltalie, & des dames du 
<< pays, especiellement de. Nappies : 8t furent faites les 
*^ dictes joustes en une grant rue, pres le chasteau-nouve» 
^devant une eglise> fonde^ des rois de Cecille; (Sicily) 

" c'est 
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9 A p> however eni{itp]red wtti mare m&ty^ if luA witb 
_^v^ more efficacy, in toqcliifig ibfi^ affected witli tji^ 
Mssi^ eidly who sQu^t^ in the ccmdescea»oa qf t^ 
jKt sa a remedy for thw suSwpg^, T^uui prane have 
the soveii^gns of the world genen^y heec^ to 
disregprd tboae calamities whi^ tfa^ mig^ have 
alleviated^ and to attempt the reljief of tho$e whidb 
ar? beyond th^ power to Qure« On payUig his 
devotions in the church ofSt. Januarivts, the head 
of the martyr was exhibited to himR and die vessel 
produced wlw^ contained a portion of his blood, 
which a{q)eared consolidated, like a stone;; but on 
bong touched by the^ king with a sijLver wand« 
and placed on the altar before the head of the 
saint, it began to dissolve, grow warm, and boil, 
to the astqnishment of Charles and his attenidantSt 
who were assured that this blood waa privy to the 
secrets of heaven, and never dissolved but at 
the prayers of the just."^ 

The exiled WMlst thc Frcnch monarch was thus con- 

family obtain . . • « . , , - 

the assist, summg^ m the most abject superstition, or the 
d"nldof^ most puerile amusements, that time which he 
Sijaiu. Qught to have devoted to the regulation and go- 
vernment 

■ ■ ^^^^-^ — ^ — ,-j-p. ^ ^^^ — ^ Tfiii MM nr- 

^< c^iest a scarvoirde ceolx d'Anijoii. Et durerant les dictes 
'^ joustesdes le Mecredy, xxiU. jour d' Ami, jusques au 
« premier jour de Mad* Et se nommerent les tenans 
<< du dedans des dictea jpustes ChiutUicn et SourdiUon, 
yerg, dfHonneur, 

^ Vergier (PHormeur, 



ff 
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vemment of his .newly acqiik^domimons, Ferdi- chap. 
nahd had proceeded from the idand <rf Ischia to ^^* 
Sicily, to consult with^ his &tber Alfonso, on the U95. 
most likely measures for restoring the fortunes of '^•.??' 
tfa^ family. He fomid him at Meswa, iti a cosit 
vent, surrounded by motoks, passing hisid^Siiii 
abstinence, and his nightsf m rjm^er. TJm f^$^t 
di their dtlH^^atioiv^^iyas su^ ^a^^j^eai^ic^ l%ely 
to : answer the ig^ediate pt^ppos^ for whichi th^y 
were intended, th|^ ^^^jml^on of ifae French from 
the kingdom of N^les ; but ^ ^ang^oua r j»tp9r 
tions, thei% is noAing 30 iitiuch.to fae^ipi;^^!^^ 

as the' recuning tQfiexpedienta iwhich^iai^ t wf^ 
thiol the existing .e^U ^ : .mi M* s^liovs ^onsidc^r^ti^ 
would have 4ahawn ithem» thatfUC^il^ iTHUms: <^ 
assistance, the/iSiip|X)rtran4inte)lSfiWc^^^^^ 
nand of Spiiin iimsr4i4e inostftQbe.d^pt)?ciK^.o 
motives by whidb they w:^t^4Rf04 rtP; tovfi/re^ 
course to his prot6Gtt&n,'!am(»iQtf i^^^i^^cu^ 
to be jdiscoveredL Fen)ip4i)d;^ajf;9l¥i^dy>pqs£^^^ 
of the island of Sicity; ^ andjrthQ< yioinitjfio^ spi 
powerful a neighbor; as rthe !ll?|:)^ndifn^pnar^, ,^]^ 
was avowedly lan^dka^g #ei^ QopqVie;^^ R9I^ 

' Dr. Robertson is ntiistaken in aMtrdn^ thatFerdiiiisod: 
^^ acquired the kingdoms of Naples i^nd^ ^ic0yi \^y, violating 
^ the bith of treaties, and disregarding therties of Wood.-' 
IRaf, 0/ Charles V. book i. Ferdinand having succeeded to 
the undisputed sovereignty of Sicily, on the death of his 
father John, king of Aragon and Sicily, the brother of 
Alfonso I. 

VOL. I. R r 



C' H A p^ rnk'taii «6 lexeM ki Ms mni^ flpfmhetisiofis for ks 

^ IT' - . tiJtinftttte^ safety t yhSfit Ae<f)iBarY«litxindi^, diat 

i 4^5. mibsldtod lietiMdefi hiiM iMd ihe nj^al iiouee of Nat* 

ii kr. ^es^ ttilght 4ie )|appMed tb induce faim 'to taloe a 

{^IMcMd ioDtiPest iA tlieip< AiiifiMtoiitt. Baft irhilst 

die- ididiokeil and ie:ial0d'moaiardtt ni«^ <lms ibt^ 

ib^ Aietiisetve^Pl^th th^ ia4^i%»ti^ett to be ckmrdd 

<|ered;^^1^ tti^ {EMttii^QUft MJid ffoii^ prinoe 'waisi 
C8e'^^tie^^fa4« ^^ffStmt Wir c^ Alfonso L 
kSHg^of l%fttgt»^ 9tdiSty, ald't^Ied ; tad tliitlie 

^G»^ii^^j •dlebi^ <9f Naples 

G^^^l^i^,^'«cxM^ffl^gil$nliiite«i^ ^ L the 

gkiidfiMtia' df ^te^i^ jk)s^6^ It is true he had 
n^i{^y46f^aeq4t€^d ill t^ of tfaedo- 

. ftiiGon^^ Ms lk>ti^,>^but liadS ma^fkd i&s sister 
td hk «^slh Ferdiiiteid L But as tlie fortunes of 
^ $iP^li<^i«»i' branch decfined; the strength and 
^«fi)m»<^@6!o^ the ^aifii^ house had inci^^ and 
ktiHght*thi»TCfot^' justly havo been suq)eGted, that 
iHS^'f^lpeisent^Ve ttiJght now< assert his claims^ 
"fmUdh had tie^ siifiered to remain so Icmg ckx*- 
rtfeiht, not perhaps from his moderation, but from 
his inability to-enforee them. These obvious sug- 
^estiivis werelaowever overlook-ed, or disregarded, 
iu lihe panick occasioned by the invasion of the 
French ; and the fetal resolution was adopted of 
applying to Ferdinand of Spain for his assistance. 
Bernardo Bemaudo, secretary to the king of Na- 
ples, was the ambassadour employed on this occa- 
sion. 



I 
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sioci* He was recdnred wHh gfeat attentiotu The cbat. 
Spanish monarcb had not obserred uriA indi& ^^^ 
ference the prepress of the French arms iti hsiy^ ^^^^• 
but had sdready intimated to Qiarlesy that he shcMski ^t. 39* 
consider his attack on the kingdom (tf Naples aa itn 
act of hostility against himself. He had indeed 
engaged by a solemn oath not to intdfere ki this 
contest ; but on examk>ing the purport of tMs 
engagement it i¥as discovered, that it ccmtairied a 
reservation of the ri^its of the churchy which it 
was contended would be mafteriaUy a&eled by the 
proceedings oi Charles VUL and besides, the re- 
striction against the kxterference of Uie %itfush 
monarch was on ccmdition, that Charles was 
v^htfttlly entitled lo the crown of N^es; a 
proposition which it was as easy to deny as Jo 
assert. A powerful armament was therefore pro- 
vided, the command of which was gLven to Gon- 
sahfo Fernandez, a native of CoidoviE, of tlic 
£unily of Agmlar, a commander of acknowledged 
laloits, courage, and experience; who imme- 
Aately repcured to Sicily,, to be inreadkiess to act 
as circumstances nugfat require ; and, byUssub- 
aequent victqnes^ converted the appelbtioQ oi 
The great Captain^ originally used by his coon- 
tryinen merely to de^gnate his author!^, into a 
title which has ever since been attached to his name, 
as expresnve of hb superiour abilities azid virtues. 

Nor was the prepress of the French arms re- 
garded without jealousy and dread by the other 

statdl 
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CHAP, statte of Italy; and partkulaiiy by the person who 
^V' had been the first and most active promoter of the 
1495. enterprise, the restless Lodovico Sforza. The ex- 
Mt. 20. traordinary talents of dus misguided politician, like 
league be- sharp imj^cments in the hands of an awkward 
ibiiM ttates artificer, not only defeated his intended purpose, 
^fm!^' but in the jil^ult generally proved injurious to him- 
self. Could he have been contented with the rank 
and influence which he had acquired among the 
states cf Italy, without sdiciting the interference 
of the French ; ot, after the arrival and success of 
Charles VIII. had he imuntained his fidelity and 
assisted the king in securing his new acquisitions, 
and returning in safety beyond the Alps ; in either 
case, he might, in all probability, have enjoyed 
without interruption his ill-acquired authority; 
but there seems to exist in some persons such a 
propensity to evil, as induces them to overlook the 
plainest dictates of their own interest, if they hap- 
pen to be, as they generally are, in unison with 
morality and good fidth. Even before the arrival 
of Charles at Naples, Lodovico had entered into 
negotiations with the senate of Venice, for inter- 
cepting and cutting him off on his return to France ; 
and on the last day of March, 1495, a league was 
concluded at Venice, among the Italian states, 
imder the specious pretext of the defence of their 
dominions, and the protection of Christendom 
against the Turks, but in fact to oppose the 

French 
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French mcmarch on his return from Naples.^ chap. 
Thb combinati(my which was called the holy ^v* 
league, the most formidable that Eur<^ had then 1*95. 
seen, was acceded to, not only by the states of -^^ ^^• 
Venice, and of Milan, but by Alexander VI. who 
eagerly availed himself of any opportunity that 
might protect him against the dreaded power of 
the French. The emperour elect, Maximilian, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, were also parties to the 
convention ; and those ideas of a balance of power, 

by which the Italians had long regulated their 
respective governments, were thus extended to the 

countries 



^ Machiayelli thus animadyerts on the conduct of Lodo- 
vico^ on this occasion, in his first Decetmale : 

^' Conobbe allor la sua stultitia certa ; 
^^ £ dubitando cader nella fossa 
^< Che con tanto sudor s'hayea aperta, 

^< N^ li bastando sua natural possa, 
** Fece quel Duca, per salvare il tutto, 
'** Co'l Papa, Imperio, e Marco, testa grossa." 

It is amusing to observe with what simplicity Philip de 
Commines, who was then ambassadour of the French king 
at Venice, relates the manner in which he was imposed 
upon by the artifi<5es of the Venetian Doge and senators, 
who flattered him with personal attentions, and assurances 
of amity, till this formidable league, which he had the 
mortification to see proclaimed with extraordinary magni- 
ficence at Venice, was fully completed. This narration, 
which occupies the I5th chapter of his seventh book, is 
highly interesting, and deserves an attentive perusal. 
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CHAP. countFies beyond the Alps. ' But wt^ the osten^ 

iv» sible views of this power^ ccmbiaalion were 

1495. industriously laid beficM!^ the world, it was secretly 

Et. 30. proposed^ that they should unite their forces in 
devesting Charles VIII. of the conquest wlittch he 
had so easily obtained. To tlus end it wa» agreed 
that the Spanish monarch shoukL assi^ his rela- 
tions of the house of Aragon, in the recovery of 
their dominions ; that the Venetians shouM send 
a powerful naval lumamentto occupy the ports of 
the kingdom of Naples ; and that Lodovico Sforza 
should oppose the arrival of further succours to 
the French through the states of Milan. It was 
" also stipulated, that considerable sums of money 
should be advanced to Maximilian and Ferdinand 
of Spain, ta enable them to carry 2tk effisctrre war 
into the provinces €i FrMice. To the completion 
of this league, the conciurence of the other states 
of Italy was hi^y desirable ; but the duke of 
Ferrara, with true Italian pdfey, whilst he permit- 
ted his son AlfcMiso to join the allies at the head of 
a body of horse, as a stipendiary to the duke of 
Milan, professed his determination to adhere to his 
former engagements; and the Florentines, well 
aware that, in case of hostilities, they would be the 
first to experience the resentment of the French 
monarch, and not less jealous of the power of the 

Veoetiais 



» This treaty is preserved in Lunig, Codex ItaUe eBfibh 

maticusy torn, i,fi. 111. 
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Venedam ^Aan <£ the success of the French, c h a p. 
refused to iKcome parties to theconventian. * ^'^* 

1495. 

llie eiiihataon wUch the KeqxJBtm^ ex- ^* so. 



pressed on the arrival of a bcw scn^eragn, ivas not J!^^- 
of long condnuanee. Notwithstanding the privi- JJ^^^^ 
leges and exempticms granted fay Chaiies to parti- vm. 
cularcitaes, wfaidi had been the first to admoivie^e 
his authority, the peojde soon penceived dneir 
erramf, in exdianging the wtSi regidated, though 
severe government of the hoiise cf Aragon, lor the 
Scentious misrule of the Frendi. The great barons 
of &e realm, instead of receiring those fevours 
whidi they expected, as the reward of their ready 
submission, were deprived crf'theh* offices and their 
domains, which, vi^ the exception of two or 
three instances, were conferred by Charles, with 
indiscriminate liberality, upon his ablest generals, 
wnA his most worthless dependants* xhe French 
soldiery, dispersed through difierent parts of the 
country, were restrained by no considerations of 
either humanity, honour, or decency; and the 
Italian writers have complained, that even the sanc- 
tuaries 



« Guicdurd. Storia d*ItdL. Ub. ii. 1.89. 

* ** Tons ctats et offices'* says Commines, « furent 
<^ doim6s aux Fran9ois, d deux ou trois." I suspect that 
Giannone has misunderstood this passage, when he says 
^ Tutte le autoiiti, e carichi furono conferiti a due, o tre 
" Franzesi.*' Stwia ii MipoU Ub. xxix. chap* 3. 
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CHAP, tuaries of religious chastity were not always a suffi- 

^^' cient protection against their brutal vidence. ^ Un- 

1495^ der these circumstances it can occasion no surprise^ 

^*^ ^^' that the Neapolitans should have concdveda speedy 
aversion to their new govemours ; and Guicciardini 
might with safe^ have rested their dissatisfaction 
on the general principles of human nature, without 
seeking for it in die levity and instability of the 
pimple. "^ That the indications of this dispositicxi 
were cautiously expressed under the immediate 
pressure of a military government, may well be 
conceived ; yet the voice of ccnnplaint was not 
wholly silent; and the following lines of Crinitus, 
addressed to Bernardo Caraffii, one of the chief 
nobility of Naples, may be considered as the ^o 
pression of a national sentiment : 

ODE.^ 



^ Corio^ Storia di Miiano. parte vii./i. 939» Benedetti^ 
Fatto d'arme sul Tarro, fi, 9, b, 

^ '^ Tale e la natura de' popoli, inclinata a sperare pii^ 
'^ di quel che si debbe, ed a tolerare manco di quel che ( 
" necessario, e ad avere sempre in fastidio le cose present! ; e 
" specialmente degli habitatori del regno di Napoli, i qualif 
" tra tutti i pox)oli d* Italia, sono notati di instability e di 
" cupidita di cose nuove.** Chdcciard. Ub. iL v. i. fi, 90. 

For a very just account of the general character of the 
French in their conquests, v, RoberUon^B History of Scot^ 
la7idj^ b, ii. vol, i.fi, 128. 



i 



Thy sad lament, my fdend, fi^rbear; 149f • 

Nor longer jk)up the fruitless tear. A. 40. 

Enough to patriot sorrows giveOy 
Think not to change the doom df heaven. 

We feel the fatesy end ovrji their swafi 
Whilst Naples sinks, a hapless prey ; 
Her iron bondage doomed to monmi 
Till that'auspicious hour return, 

When, to his -native !K>il restored, 
She -hails again her 'former lord; 
Him who recalls her .ancient fame, 
And vindicaCtes lier honoured name^ 

Yet when that happier dawn shall tise^ 
My mortal vision ill descries ; 
And dubious is the voice divine, 
Responsive from Apollo's shrine. 

But, bark ! along the sounding poles; 
SignsU of hope, the thunder Tells ; 
JVttd soon the avenging bolt shall fall 
That checks the fury of the Gaul. 

No sooner did Charles receive information of CMomian 
the fonnidaUe league, so unexpectedly formed *^ ^^**"^*" 
Jbetween the princes of Italy whI tlie odier European pies/ 
states, Ihm be instaiitly became sensable t>f the 
dangers of his situation, and was no less impatient 
to quit his newly acquired dominions^ .and i:etum 
to France, than he had lately been to possess 
himself of the crown g£ Naples. He now per* 
43eived that the treaties, whiohhe had with so much 

VOL.1. ss precaution 
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-6 It A' t. [H'ecaution and by so many sacrifices, concluded 

jy *^^ with the European sovereigns, had served no other 

Mk. purpose thantoiead^m into a snare, from which 
iEt.'ao. he could not expect to ejctricatelhltJiselF without 
great difficulty. The desertion of Lodovico Sforza 
convinced him that no reliance was to be placed 
upon his Italian aSies, and that his only hopes of 
safety must rest on t^e coui*age. of'his.army, in 
forcing his way through the hostile states of Italy. 
Critical, however, as his situation might be, he 
, was vmwilling' to quit tihe city of Naples without 
the ceremony of a coronation. With this view 
he despatched an envoy to the pope, to endeavour, 
by the assurance of his protection and &vour, to 
detach him from his new cillles, and induce him to 
grant the bull of investiture. But Alexander, who 
had refused to assent to his request, when he occu- 
pied Rome at the head of a victorious army, was 
not likely, after the alliances which had latdy been 
formed, to comply with his wishes. • This dis- 

appointment 



* Summonte, Storia di JSTafioU, lib. vi. fi. 5\7, (581) 
and after him Giannone, f&b. xxix. cafl, ii. fi. 389J poa- 
dvely assert, that the pope, alarmed by the threats of the 

..king, expedited to him the bull of investitm^ey and ap^xnnted 
a legate, who performed the office of coronation. It is, 

. however, highly probable, that these two judicious and na- 
tional historians, have on this occasion fklleh into an errour. 
Benedetti, in his Fatto d*af7ne atd 7&fro, asserts that Alex- 
ancfer positively refused to cohiply with the request of the 
king ; in consequence of which Charles, forgetting his 

expedition 
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appointment didjiot^ however, det^ Charley from en a r. 
di^laying to the Neapolitans) before his dep^ure iv> 
a s^endid pageant. Oa:th^ twelfth day of: May,. U95, 
the princes and chief nobility, both of France j»i4:-*^"2^- 
Naples, and the. great barcMis from: oth^r psols x^.- 
Italy, assembled at PcggtQ Itnperia/e^ and accom-: .; 
panied the king in a solenm procession into the; ci|^, ; 
oC Naples, where h^e ,made his publick ^try, as^y 
king of France, Sicily, and J^ni^salenu H^ was ; 
dad in ai» impeirial mande ; the crown on h|^ h^s^d ;- 
io hb right-hand he held the ball of gold, tlie pro\id 
syi^bol of universal empre; in lus left the sceptre*^ 
TJbe qanopy was supported by some pf the fir^t, no^. 
bility of. Naples. The duke de..Mj?9ipensier;;^*^ 
peared as Ueutei)ant ,g^nera)» ai)id yi^roy of ^tl^^ 
kingdopii. i^onpng those who ;W]^e tedbU^ 



* - . - ■ :< ■ -lilj ... 
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expedition to Jeruaalem, thireat^ed to>pv(^rtufj^ if^gof. 
y/^rmneats of Italy, and the dominion of the pope, fi, 9. 
The negative opinion is also strongly confirmed by the 
French annMists. Communes coldly iiifonhs i^s'that the 
ting was crowned, Ih. vtt. c^/t: 14 ; dnd* Andr6f*de Hr 
Vigne, although ke minutely desoribes tlte eereaijj&y jtf 
which Charles swore.to maintaialthe iigh6. of tl^s p^ple> 
auQd enumerates the chi^ of the Ffi^n^ nobility w^.w^^ 
present on that occasion, Qoither nptices tiie papal lAvesti* 
ture, nor even asserts that any coronation tootjL^prace. The 
^subsequent flight of Alexander, on the second visit of the 
king to Rome, may also be admitted aij an addid<xial proois 
that he had not complied with the wishes' of the kii^in 
grantuig his sanction for ttie.<cproi>atio4« ,, * ^ 
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c a A r. rdyi^ mstides) as related to the IdaOigV'^*^ 
IV* de Bfesse, aftetMraidi^4ukeo£'SaiK)y^ ]M^^ 
ii^5. de Fmxy Moosieiir d^ Ltmembui^r mAMoaskm 
SJt 9^. d& Vendosme* As hp cnceredi th6 oi^, hewat 
lA^ « l>f gteat ntimbers of tile qobilitf anddiicf 
inferbiteilsy widi* lin^ii^ i»^ves^ ^»iia ptescnted to: 
UM^ dtti# ch9drefV, friiiti* the agecf e^ t^ aitx^: 
te^^ jreqtiestmg' t(bi^ he- Wo<i£l gnoft dwift. the 
oHekir oJTknighthodd^- i^ilh wiuch h6 fieadHy com- 
puted^ - Jean DaiMdjr performed' on this occasion 
tiie offiee ol^ chabifnon; he'iii^sdiie^kicoropkte 
SrtMKitr', find was Yhemnted fm a horai^ ndUj ei|»k 
iTsenfedi^ fr^ Ave D^y bdi^ve d^ la Y%iie^ lie 
cittz^ of Na^s ebitfesi^d^y hadigie^er befoie 
Hii^MsaaccoifapKshedafcayidier. Ph)(^^ 
« (ittlj^^lM, &ekirfg&iypH^oached1hi^ where 

tit ^p)K)mised, under the sanction of a solemn oath, 
to maintain the rights of his new subjects, and 
was gratified by the temporary assurances of their 
Kyfahy mutaltegiance. On this occasi<^ the cele- 
brated Pontano is said to have addressed tfie king, 
as. tfie^oratorqf the people of Naples; and the 
tqni^^r of 'hi^ .discQurse, which was supposed to 
incidpi^.thQ unforb»:ta^ mouarcha of the house of 
AJKgon, b 3^ whtai hd^lndbeen tm^brmly &vaiired 
aild pi^ectfei^ Ms character witft the 

ihdielible btot of ingratitude. As this oration has 
not rieached. the present, timesy it is not easy to 
det^nnine how &r the accusation against him b 
wq)l founded; but the eircumstance, if true, is 
itself un&vourable to the feme of the Nea]MJitan 

scholar i 
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I and k may readify be infened^ litairif he an f^:f^' 
uodertook aa office so inconsisfeeAt with his own ^^•^ 
hoocKur, be wottld not display much defioftQX iin u*jk 
its execution. ^ ^.30, 



But dtbough Charles did aot think proper any Charles re^ 
longer to hazard hi& own person^ in the defcocc-J^J^"^'*' 
of his newly acquired dominkxB^ ht ju^ed it ex^-^'^*'^ 
pedient to leave a port ef hb troops, under the 
conoRjasAot his most able generals, ; in possessifm 
of line capital, and of tiie fortresses dTd^ kingdoms : 
with assiH'ances, that he would not only« su[^)lf 
diem with the necessary means of defence, but 
would shordy return into Italy, at 4ie head of a 

more 

^ It was most probably also on this occasion, that Raf« 
&ello Brandoluu, called Idfifio BrandoHm U giavancj made 
ttpanegyrick oration before the king, which he immediately 
turned into verse ; on which Charies is ssdd to have ex- 
ctaiaied, Magmu oratoTf 9ummu» poeta. It is certain that 
the monarch conferred on Ra&ello a pension of ono bun* 
4red crowns, and gav^ him an honourable diploma, which 
bears date at Castel CapuanO) the 18th May^ 1495 ; ift 
which he assigns as a reason for his bounty, the services 
which Haffaello had rendered, and might yet render to the 
king, and that he might be enabled to parsue his studies 
lb adifaiitage. In this diploma he is said to have been c^cu8 
a natMtate ; but Mazzuchelli conjectures from his appella- 
tion of Lippo, that he was not born blind, v. jMSozz. Scrit* 
t^H d^ ItaSa^ 'voi. vi. fi. 2018. iit. BranMim* It is indeed 
not improbable that BrandoUni, and not Pontano* made 
tlie oration before the king on his coronation at Naples. 
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€ H'A'p^^'more ppweriul army. . Of all.tfae measures adopted. 
^•^' by Charies on thk expeditkxiy .and- whichCotn-i- 
u^$^ ifiine^ unifon^ly represents as a. series of encours 
Mu20. and absurdities, this, upon which he. makes no^ 
comment, was the most imprudent,, and f»t>ved 
, . intheevent die. most 4e^ructivd. : Had^he oon- 
cenlrated his strength in Naples,: and endeavoured 
to- obtain die speediest reeofdroemcnts, either by 
the. passes, of the Alps, or by means of his Beet« 
it would have: given confidence and siecuiiQr to his 
adherents, and enabled him to defend himaelf 
a^iinst the meditated attack. . Or^ had he deter^ 
mined to rellaquish his conquests as untenable, he. 
mig^t have returned at due head of his troops^ if 
not with honour, at least with safety, to hisown 
• dominions ; but by dividing his forces, he expc^ed 
his o^vn person to the danger of an attack fiom 
fhe superiour numbers of his enemies, which had 
nearly proved fetal to him, and left the remainder^ 
of his troops to support a hopeless and destructive 
contest with the ^rms g( the allies, a^nd the parti- 
sans of the house of Aragon. On quitting the 
capital, he intrusted the command of his forces to 
the duke de Mompensier ; who, notwithstanding 
his indolence, or his levity, had seryed his miaster 
on all occasions with courage and fidelity. ^ D' Au- 

bigny, 



« " Bon chevalier et hardy," says Commines» " mais 
« pcu sage. II nc se levoit qu'il ne fiit midi." 

Mem, liv. Tiii^ chafi. i,fi. 217» 
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bigny, who had been recompensed ^r tub liibouts chap* 
tvkh the states of Acn and Squillateeo^ aiid the ^^' 
tWeof grand cHxistable of Naples, was appcMnted ^^^f- 
to the chief command in Cakbria. The strcmg ^^^ ^• 
holds x^ the kingdom were intrusted by Charles 
to his most experienced commander^. Of the 
Italian nobility, the family of CblonDa avai!- 
,ed themselves the most effectually of his bounty, 
and were appointed to the chief offices of the state ; 
and it wa^ supposed to be at their inquest, ihat 
. Charles retained as prisoners the couiit of Piti^ia- 
no and Virginio Orsino,'die chids of the rival 
&mily of that name, whto had been-arrd^ted whilst 
tmder the sahction of ar sdfe G6tidtfct flx>m the 
king. These &vours did not, however, secutfc 
the fidelity of his Roman allies, who had already ' ' 
entered into a secret 'correspc»!idence with his ene- 
mies, and cMi his departure were the first to oppose . 
his authority; not, perhaps, as Commines asserts, 
without caiuse ; but because they w^re aware that 
the king, by the imprudmit division of his forces, 
haddeimved that aut^rityof its necesisary sup* 
- port.^ • 

On the twentieth day of May, 1495, Charles Proceed* 

• • • # 

quitted Naples, and proceeded direcdy towards Jl„y 
^ome. He was accompanied by ^Gian-GSacppo ^^ ^^ 
, Trivulzio, at the head of one hundred lances, territories, 

three 



^ Mem. de Commnesj Uv. viii. chafi, i./>. 317, 218. 



« M A f». lliree huiidredrSiivisB wSaatry, cxie thodswlFseiidiy 
^'^^ ^ aiid an equal number of Gqboobs* CkitiinttKS 
1495. iestinHljes has force art lune ttictasBaid' men ; vUti 

3Ki.M. -^Kitomj vslie inibrmsjus, were joang and inliigfa 
.^ioriis, Miy i^ersinded tlmt idrey aAioufal meet Hi^ 
IM o^)onent8 aide to take llie rfidd agBkast {Hem. 
-Jyexafider VI. ^was too seoiBble tif ttbe oBsoas 
mkkk he had'oommitted, in jioining liie olHanDe, 
«ffid i^fusAg^ IniU of hnissd^^ 1otnx9tfcr»hfi 
6alfety to the assurances of th^ iang*^ and, ^hang 
appriired of his approach) qnitted die cily*two da}i6 
^b^re the :ardrad of ^ French, and 9ed to Or- 
^^o, leaving the <ifirlKnal:S. Anastaao, as Ins legate, 
to i^ceive ^ Frendh monarch widi dne 'bmoiir. 
The test of die college iof tiarduaals aooompaniod 
\llhit pope ; \dio "was also escorted by t\K^ hundred 
men at arms, one 4&oiisand light horse, and diree 
thousand infantry.^ Charles, after paying his j^- 
votions at the ^at altar of St. Pdters,' speedify^ 
quitted the city \vithout offering any violence to ikc 
inhabitants, and directed his course towaids Vi- 
terbo; in consequence of which the pqpe left 

C)rvieto 



i Guicdard. lib. iL t;. i./t. 94. 

J <* Lundy premier tie Juing le roy entra dedans 
<^ Romme, et futlogf^ au palais du oahUnal Sakict Clement, 
a ♦ ♦ * et incontinent qu'il fut a Romme, ainsi que bon 
" et loyal catholique, il alia en I'eglise de Monsieur Sainct 
" Pierre de Romme, fairc ses ofFrandes.** &c. 



Qn4etO) and {Mmed on to Pmigia, ^vfl»ice k was c h a i^* 
hU intemioiiy if the king afj^rpaohedt to redFe to „ , ' ^^^ ,, 
Anconat and take ahii^ing for sonjie otter part of ^^^^ 

Charles^amvedotVitcrbo, m ^ fifth day of ^;^;:^;' 
lune^ Mdjrettiabiod there tmtil th$ eighth da^r of 
the same iiU»iA> dtdiisg whkh time be avdted 
ilhuaself of the opportusuif of aeemg the body of 
& Roaa, niiich the priests shofred him in real 
teh and bk>od, aaatmn^ him, ahe was oidy in ik 
tranoe.^ He here received intelligence that tm 
advwced guard had met \fidi some resistance at 
ToscaneOa, a fortified town belonging to the pope, 
in consequence of wfaidi they had taken the pldce 
by storai, and plundered it, widi the slaughter of 
sdbout six hundred of the j^faabitants ; an event 
vhich is said to have givea him great dissatisfac«f 
tion ; as he was desimos of passing through the 
territones of the church in as paczfick a mailner as 
pDsssible* 

On tl£ £qofroadi of the king toMods Siena, he ^]^^'''' - 
was met by a depotatioa of the chief iababkants^ 
who conducted hib iino the city; where he was 

teeeived 



i m% 



' " Et apres la grant messe alia veoir le corps de ma- 
** dame Saincte Rose, qui repose au dit Viterbe, en chair 

Verier d^Honncur. 
VOL. !• t t ' 
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c H A. P. received with great honour, .and r^Baiwil ipF §&f€^ 
^V' ral daya^ . attracted by the charms .of female beauty ^ 
1495. and gratified by the sumptuous banquets; prc^pared 

-%fe 20. for him. He had here an interview with his amhas* 
sadour, Philip de Commines, then just arrived fix)m 
Venice ; whom he questioned with jappai:ent jocula- 
rity> but perhaps not W;ithout reai avoiie^;, as to the 
prepamtiws made for opposing hi& f!etum.i The 
miswer . of Commines was not calculated to allay 
lus apprehensions* He assured the king that he 
hadbeea informed by the senate, that the united 
army of the Venetians and the duke : of Milan, 
would amount to forty thousand .men; but that 
they were intended to act only on the defensive, 
and woidd not pass the river Oglio, unless the 
king should attack the states of Milan* Commines 
availed himself of this opportunity to entieat the 
king to hasten his departure,, before his enemies 
could have assembled their forces, or receive suc- 
cours from the emperour elect, who was reported 
to be raising considerable levies ; but Chaiies suf- 
fered himself to be detained by a negotiation with 
the deputies of Florence, who met him at Siena, 
and solicited, with the utmost eagerness^ the resto- 
ration of Pisa, offering not only to pay the con- 
tribution stipulated in the treaty, but to advance 
him seventy tliousand ducats as a loan, and to 
despatch their Condottiero^ Fi^ancesco Secco, with 

three 



* Commnesj iiv, viii. chafi. ii./i. 218. 
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three hundiiediinen at aitnsv atxd . two diousand c.h a p? 
infeirtiy, 'ta attend him, until ^iarriv^ at;.Astk ^v* 
The iii6re ^dent part of his IbUowers esonesdjr 1495!. 
2(idK4sed thekkig>tD accede to sa advantageous a prob J&t. St. 
posid ; but the prince de Lighy, 4i young man,, his 
cousin and&v<)urite, having observed^, that it would 
be a pity to deliv^ up die people! of ^ Pisa imo the 
power of thdr tyr^ts^ Cliarks^- aodng under die 
impulse of his feelings, and disregarding at once 
his interestand his oath, rejected the ofibr.^ In 
lik!^ opposition to the iadvice of! his most judicious 
coun^Ubrs, but at the request of some of die inhai 
bitaniB of Siraa, he appointed the pcincede Ligny; 
govemour of that place ; who deputed his authon 
ri^ to Monskur de Villeneuve as . his lieutieni^ 

with whom the king left wesccsl'Oftl^eehuii^l^ 
men; thereby diniinishing hkrioi^ at tbi^^cr^* 

cal /juncture, :widiout^the po^bflity ;Qf d^riyiiig 
from it die sli|^itest advantage*: >fai &ct tb0 ig^ 
vemour and his attendants were; ^di^ieUed the ^^^ 
in less dian a month fitnn his dbpasture*!^. , [ m 

It appears to have been the mtenticai xrf<Jhari65 ^^saJ^na. 
to have proceeded from ^ena to^ Floneooe.;. lor ^^^^^ 
which purpose, he advanced as >^. a^rOai^pa^ 
a small town at no great distance from that^ty^f 

•■••!. v-iJcwt 

, L; i ■ . • :, r ' i ii>li r" 

* 

■* Mem» de Comminee^ Uv. viii. chafi, ii. fi, 220. 

n Ibid, 

« AndrS de la Vigne^ Vergier d^Hormeur. 
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c B A p« but <m his arrivad tbere^ he found^ijthtt ^Hhoiygb 
^^* , tbB Flarentines had tciade^prqianitioDs to iteds^d 
U95. him with due b^xst^ ^yboJ3^. odUft^n^ i^mtA^ 
MX. SQ, demble mxmher cff troops^ ^aod hi<|ifilted tliert^ 
with armed mfnu , Tlk^ p9eQBii|ioiis iimr^.perii 
hips not $6 much to bci:i^buttd> to4lw i^^ns 
hefTficms fitii^.the ksqg, asfo «b^>llif»d tofjitte 
gcB tor rtk m of ifae ^uthoritf <tf;tfafl(M^ci« ; Tbejf 
wem ake^dy appiizedithat l?ieit> hadatt^K^iedlimi^ 
iflf to tilt cause of d»i Erench, and tbabbe w»s thto 
ttstuaOyiinl^camp^l^jji^^ iiOt 

i&ilm ¥re]!o adbrnttod wijdbiiit thi^ ml^f be m^^ 
9faj|'Ifimself df "i^ir iundstQoce toi regpiii faio fixmer 
asdendaoc^'i^ • IJ^ to engage m m ^onteoti 

(%ttrie6 4thaiiged^ his intenii^mty md< dittected liis 
kraerfii^ towttrds^Pisttv InhiBtoixtjebefitoaKdihn^^ 
tbt tmki of Fbgglboi^ iibfaera lie had an inter* 
ideiw with th(^'iix]bt^ 3av(^iarc3a, who had bean 
slil^t bf the Fkii-entines^ for the e!xpress puifKue of 
{^vailing u|H)A>him to deliver up to them die cdty 
of Pisa, and the other 'fortified places of Tuscanyi 
which had been conditionally intrusted to himi, 
The: ijpersuasicmsi tif Saranaroia were acomnpanied 
1:^ threats and doimiciationsy that if the king iiola* 
tedd3B o^th which he had &wom, with his hand 
Qi^ A& evaiagelists, and in the sight of God, he 
would incur the wrath of heaven, and meet with a 
merited punishment; but these representations, 

although 

^ Guicci^rd* lib, ii, v. %, /i, 98, 
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aldk>ugh atged b^ the fenatick with hi9 usual ve# ch4P* 
hemence, seem to have be«i little regarded by itv^ 



Charles ; who at 5<Hne times undertook to restqre \^s. 
the places, and «t others alleged, that jHior to his ^JSx. ». 
o^th, he had jfoxHtiised the citis€»s oi Pisa to maui-* 
tmii their libetty ;^ thus availing himself of the 
inconsistent engagemctits niade with each of 1^ 
contending partiesi to fiilstr^ the re^isitipnis o( 
botlu 

On the arrival of Charles at Pisa, tha same ^«-eii. 

. treaties of 

solicitBtiona and entreaties, with whiqh he had been the inhabf- 

•i"i» •• --^. "1 'VT t • tants to obr 

assailed m bis route towards Naples^ were again taintheir 
renewed with additional imp(»rtuni^, and no mea# ^"^^'^ 
sures were oibitted, which might induce him to 
take the inhabitants udder his protection, and 
enable them to throw Off the hateful yoke of the 
Florentines. In fact, the spirit of pditical inde^ 
pendence was never more strongly evinced by anjr 
people than by the inhabitants of this place i who 
already b^;an to manifest that inflexible disposi* 
tion, which supported them through the long and 
severe trial which they were destined to undei^. 
The streets of the city were lined with escutcheons, 
and bannerets ofthe arms of France; the principal 
citizens, witli all their attendants, were ready to 
receive the king ; and the children, drest in white 
satin, embroidered with the ^fieur^ de fy^j saluted 

him 






9 Gtdcmrd* Ub. ii. v* i./r. 98. 
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c H A* ft lAin with exclamations of Fhe k 'JRoii*^^Five 
-^^•* ■- & France. As he proceeded towards the bridge^ 
1495. im emblematical exhibition was pr^)ared, on a 

•**• ^^* sbaflbid decorated with rich tapestry, iidudi repre- 
sented a figure mounted on hcH^eback, complete^ 
isiWed, so as to resemble a king of France* His 
Dfiantle was strewed with lilies, and in his hand he 
hield a naked sword, the point turned towards 
Naples. Under the feet of his horse, were the 
figures of a lion and of a large serpent, intended 
. to represent the istates of Florence and oif Milan. 
On the following day, ihe king was formally r&. 
quested, by a large body of the inhabitants, to 
take diem under his safeguard; but his answer 
was, as usual, equivocal and unsatis&ctory. Those 
assurances, which the citizens could not . obtain, 
wiere next solicited by their wives and. daughters ; 
who, cloathing themselves in mourning, proceeded,, 
bare-footed, through the streets towards the apart- 
ments of the king ; and, being admitted to his pre- 
sence, supplicated, with loud cries and exclama^ 
tions, his compassion on their husbands, fathers, 
and children, entreating him to protect them against 
their oppressors/ In his reply, Charles assured 
them of his affection for the inhabitants of Pisa, 
and promised so to arrange matters, that they 
should have reason to be perfectly satisfied. The 
method which he took for this piu^se, was to 

garrison 

r Vergier d^hgnneur. 
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garrison the citadel with French sOkUem^ the coia-> c.h a is 
mahd of. whom he intrusted to D'£ntnigb^»y one ^v* 
of the most profligate of his followers ; ' ( wkQj With; WA' 
out regarding either the. honour of his^ $otereign^ '^^^o. 
or the wishes of the ^ inhabitants, aviuled himself 
of the firsts opportunity of converting hb trust tp 
the purposes of his own emolument. 

After remaining six or seven days at Pisa, 
Charles proceed^ through Lucca and Pietra San- ''***^' *»^ 

* ° of Orleans^ 

ta, to Sarzana. ' On his arrival there, he. received ciai«« tiie 
information, that the Genoese had shown a dispo^ MUao. 
sition to free themselves from the domink>n of ' die 
duke of Milan, whereupon he despatched the duke 
de Bresse, with one hundred and twenty men at 
arms, and five hundred infantry, to encourage the 
jattempt; which was also to be supported by the 
French fleet, which had sailed fw that purpose 
from -Naples. The Genoese, however, retained 
their fidelity ; the fleet was wholly defeated and 
captured at Rapallo ; and the duke de Bresse with 

difficulty 



• " Un appel6 Entragues, homme bien mal condition* 
ne :" says Commines, Hv. viii. chafi, iii. 

c At Lucca, says Andr6 de la Vigne, the king^ ^ 

^ Fut festie moult honnorablement, 

^ £n submettant la.ville enderement: 

^' Les corps, les biens des hommes et des femmes, 

^ A son plaisir et bon commandement, 

<^ Pour ic scrvir de cu'eur, de cort>s, ct dames."'— -< 
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c H A P. (fificidQ^ dkd^ a junctioii vAitt tbe king at Asti^ 

^y* ^ wheo it WW too kite to render Um any aervice« 

1495. In the mean time the diidbe of Odeaoahid act only 

Mt. to. secured the tovm of Asd, dirougii which Cfaarhai 

was n^^esmrily to pasa, but having alu captured 

the dty <rf^€rvara, a part of the tcniti^ 

had begun to aet up his hereditarf prctenioos; as 

a descendant of the Visconti, to the dominion of 

that dutehy. 

The adramxd guard of the French arcoy was 
^^^^ kd by die marshd de Gies, ^dio was aocoaaptnied 
^^^^ by Gian^-Giacopo Trivukio. In approaehkig the 
fiK^od town (tf FontremoU^ advantageouiB^ skva$- 
led at the foot of tbe Appemnes, and which was 
garrisoned widi three or lour hundred scddki^ 
aome resistanoe was expected; bul on the ^ 
proach of die French, the place was auirendered 
widKXit the necessity of an attack. On tbe troc^ 
being admitted within the town^ a quant}^ however, 
arose between some of the inkd^tants and a patter 
of German soldiers in the service of the French, 
in which about forty of the latter lost their lives ; 
a circumstance which so exasperated the rest of 
their countrymen, that they not only attacked and 
massacred the inhabitants, but set fire to the place. 
By thisact of barbarity they consumed a consider- 
able quantity of prarvistons, of which die French 
army then stood m the greatest need. This out- 
rage, which it was not in the power of die marshal 
de Gies to prevent, was highly resented by the 

kmg; 



at0m 
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king ; not only on account of the loss of the ne- c hap. 
cessaiy supplies, at a time when his troops were ^^- 
almost perishing for want, but of the disgrace \4>9s. 
which it attached to his arms ;" arid it was only in -**• ^^' 
consequence of a most essential service, which the 
German auxiliaries soon afterwards rendered to 
him, that they were restored to his favour. 

Having quitted Sarz'ana, Charles now arrived 
at the foot of the Appenines, near the town of Villa ^1^%^^ 
Franca ; having consumed nearly six weeks in his ^pp^^?*^ 
march from Naples, at a time when his safety 
chiefly depended upon his passing the mountains, 
before his enemies had assembled a sufficient force 
to oppose his progress. The same good fortune, 
vi^hich had attended him on his descent to Naples, 
seemed, however, to accompany him on his return, 
and frequently reminded his annalist, Commines, 
of an interview which he had at Florence, with. 
Savonarola, in whose predictions he appears to 
have placed great confidence; and who assured 
him, " That God would conduct the king in safe- 
• ty, without the loss of his honour ; but that, as 
** a punishment for his neglecting the reformation 
*^ of the church, and indulging his soldiers in their 

" licentiousness. 



/ ■ " Tant pour la honte) qu*d cause des grans vivres qui 
** y estoient," says Commines, liv, viii. chafi, 4. a passage 
which \s perfectly intelligible ; although his commentator, 
Sauvages, suggests the aheration of honte to bont^. 

Vol.. I. , ^ M 
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€ H A p. ^^ licentiousness, lie must leel a stroke of the ' 
IV* ** scourge."'' In ascending the moufflUtinSy the 
' 1495. .army deviated from its formet tracks and iiid&3ed 
Mt. ^.. :to the right, towards P^rma, where they met with 
sleep acclivkies, which readered the conveyance of 
their artiUery, of which they had about forty heavy 
pieces, a labour of extreme difficulty. On this 
occasion the German auxiliaries offered their ser- 
vices to the king, to transport tie cannon by their 
own labour, provided he would restore them to his 
&vour. Yoking themselves in couples, like beaste 
of burthen, one or two hundred to a piece of artil- 
lery, and aided by such horses && could be ^)aped, 
they at length reached the summit of thq moun- 
tains ; but the danger and difficulty o[ descending 
were not less than those which they had experi- 
enced in the ascent, on account oi the frequent 
precipices which they were obliged to pass ; and 
which induced several of the officers to advise the 
king to destroy his artillery, in order to expedite 
his progress ; but to this he would by no means 
consent. It is, however, certain, that without the 
aid of the Germans, the difficulties of conveying 
the artillery over these rugged and trackless wilds 
would have been wholly insurmountable. 

Charles had now passed the summit of those 
hills, which form the northern extremity^ of the 

Appemnes, 



^ CommiTkeay Uv. viU. chafi, ii. p. 22a. 
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Appenines, and was winding his array through the cth a f. 
stJ^p and narrow defiles of the mountains ; when, i^* . 
as the plains>of Lombasdy (^ned upon his sights 1495: 
he perceived, at the distance of a few miles,, the jEt. 26. 
tents and pavilions of a numerous army, assembled if opposed by 
by the allies, to oppose his progress. Of thisiannyyarmy^under 
the chief command was intrusted to Francesco S*ms^** 
Cjonzaga, marquis of Mantua,, who was assisted 
by his lanele Ridblfo, a soldier c^ a€^knowfedged 
hcmour^ and great experience. Under the mar- 
qois, several of the most celebrated generals m 
Italy led the different bodies of which the allied 
army was> composed. The number is vaxriouslyr 
stated by contemporaitry autBors. If we may cccdit 
ibe Italian, writers, the amount scarcely exceeded 
that of the French ; bat Commines estimated them 

at the least, at tiuirty-five thousand men; 

* * 

The allied army had abeady occupied an emi- 
neiice on the banks of the tivtp Tare^ one of the 
fiumeroQ3. streams^ of the Appenines, whicbdis^ 
dbar^ themselves, into the Po, betweea Parma and 
Fiacenza."^ At the distance of about thia^ miles 

from 



^ Comazzano, in dne of his sonnets, enumerates twenty 
of these tributary rivers ; and he mighf have recorded as 
miiAf more : 

" Kon ti maravigliar se'tPo vien grosso 
" A primavera, e cresce in Ferrares^ ; 
" Vinti gran fiumi gli fanno le spese 
.<* Di neve- alpesive^ chte^li'8cdh'd]9o880,"'8ed. ' 
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CH A P. from the Italian camp, the advanced guard of the 

^^' French took possession of the smidl town of For- 

1495. nova. From this place the marshal de Gies de- 

-fit. 20. spatched a^messenger to the allied army, requesting 
that the king might be allowed to pass without 
interruption to. his own dominions^ and might be 
supplied with {nt)visions, for which he was willing 
ta pay*^ On the arrival . of the main body of the 
Frehdi army, which 'encanq)ed on the banks of 
the rivor, between .that .'of the allies and the town 
of Fomova, these demands were repeated ; and 
Commsnes, who wssis personally acquainted with 
tl^' Venetian' GOatmissdifes, . was directed to for. 
irard the negotiation. Commines, whilst he undo:- 
took the conunission, told die king, with great 
sincerity, .that he had little hopes of success, as he 
had never known two such large armies, so near to 
each other, quit the field without a trial of their 
strength.* N<m- was he mistaken in this conjec- 
ture; for tl:^ commissaries, after consulting the 
chief officers, returned for answer, that they could 
not consent to any pacification, unless the king 
would first lay down his arms, and consent to 
restore to the duke of Milan the city of Novar^ 
and to the pope, the different places in the papal 
territories which had been occupied by his arms. 

r 

A contest was now unavoidable, and both par-. 
ties prepared for it, with great devotional ceremony 

and 



J i u* 



? Mem. de C<minin^ff ttv^Yvi. (^J^yj^'fi^^Uf, 
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and repeated exhortadcxis to the sd^eiy , A party chap; 
gf the stradiottij or hussars, in the service of die ^.iy«' 
Venetians, had approached towards the French 1495. 
camp, and Ming in with a small detached 66dy , ^- 20, 
had killed several of them, and dispersed the rfcstjl F^ii>init>»' 
carrying off the heads of the simn, in triumph^ .tor g^^semeni. 
the Italian camp. The approach of evening, how- 
ever, prevented the general engagement till the 
following day ; but a dreadful storm of thunderj;* 
attended, by a copious £dl of rain in the night, 
seemed to the superstitious multitude, to announce 
some important event, and struck both armies with 
terrour. " On Monday, the sixth day of July," 
says Commines, with a simplicity almost ludi* 
crous, ^^ the gallant king Charles, in complete 
^' armour, mounted his horse, 5^3^^, which wm 
^ presented to him by the duke of , Savoy ; he was 
^^ the finest horse I ever saw; his colour was 
** black, he had only one eye, was of a middle 
^' size, but well proportioned to his rider, who 

V seemed, on this occasion, to be quite a difierent 
^^ being fit^m that for which nature had intended 
'^ him, both in person and countenance ; for he 

V always appear^, and is still, timid in his speech^ 
^* having been educated among low and effeminate 
** people ; but on this occasion, his horse gave 
^' dignity to his appearance ; his countenance was 
^^ firmt.his complexion ruddy, and his expressions 
** bold and judicious; insomuch that they remind- 
*^ ed me of the promise of Savonarola, that God 

" would 
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c H .A. h "^ lrauM lead Um by the hand, and Aot his honour 
^^^ _ ^WQold sdU be preserved ta hinu" '^ 

U95, 

-^ ^ Tie advanced gcrard of the French army was 
^««^*»^firsl direcJted to pass the river wiA. the artaieiy, 
whif^ Tras e&cted with great dificulitrf^, addl^ 
t]«e aid of a considerable mimber of beasts q6 
bttcden. Next came the kattlcr or cavafay, in the 
ipidsX of which wds the king,, accompanied by dk 
dnke de Tremouiile. The rear of the anny widi 
dus baggage^ was brought np fay the count de Foxx« 
' Aa. die French army began to pass the river^ die 
Italians were in motiofi. The marquiis of Mantua,, 
following close upon die French, attacked dieir 
rear with great impetuosity ; whilst the other com> 
Bidders of the allied army, passmg the rirer in 
dift^'ent , directions, assaited the French troops- oir 
every adie. The marshal, da Gies, with die ad- 
vanced guard, maintained the strictest discipline, 
and proceeded with litde annoyance ^ but die kin^, 
being compelled to turn his front, to re^st the 
power&d attack of the marquis of Maatua„ found 
himself suddenly in the midst of die conflict,, and' 
was frequently in imminent danger of felMng into 
tlie hands of his enemies ; his relation, tfie bastard 
of Bourbon, havmg been made a^ prisoner widun 
twenty paces o^ him. In the con^osion that ensued; 
the commanders lost their audiority* Gonaaga, 

Fushmg 
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y' Comminesj liv, vii. chafi, \i.p. 227. 
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rushing ftrioudy among the enemy, fought his c h a p. 
way into the midst of them ; and after a consider- ^^' 



able slaughter, returned in safety t» his follo^'v^rs. 1495. 
The French monarch is also said to have performed ^^ 30. 
the duty of a common soldier. * Whilst the event 
yet remained doubtful, the count of Pitigliai^o, ancj 
Virginio Orsinp, availed themselves of the opport 
tonity of effecting their escape, and announced to 
the Italians Ae disOTder of their enemies, endea* 
vouring, by every possible means, to stimulate 
their countrymen to continue ihe batde, and t6 
avail themselves of this occasion to destroy for 
ever, the influence of the French in Italy. Their 
exhoitations were, however, of little avail. More 
intent on plunder than on victory, the Italian sol- 
diery were inspired with no other emulation than 
that of acquiring the greatest diare of the immense 
booty which the French had brought with them 
from Naples, of which having possessed them- 
selves, they deserted their standards,, and took to 
flight in every direction ; and Charles^ collecting 
liis scattered army^ was sufiered to proceed on his 
march. The royal st^idards, with the pavilion of 
the king, suid a profusion ol spoil, fell into the 
hands of the allies ; * but the French having effected 

their 



« Muratori, Annali d* Italia^ voL ix./i. 581. 

• Among this booty were some singular articles :— 
^< Vi fu trovato un Ubro, nel qokle, sotto diversi habiti*e4 

" eta, 
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c u A F. their passage, claimed the honour of the victoiy. 
^^* The number slain on the part of the Italians wad^ 
1495. also much greater than on that of the French.^ 

^t. 20. Among 



*^ eta, al naturale erano dipinte molte femiiie per loro \iplate 
" in molte citt^, e seco il portayano fier memoria** Corio^ 
Storia di MUano, 949. Benedetti asserts, that he saw tbh 
invaluable treasure :— ^ Vidi io un libro, tiel quale erano 
" dipinte varie imagini di meretrici, sotto diverso habito ed 
*' et^ ritratte aliiaturale ; fiecondo che la lascivia, e I'amore 
*^ Taveva tratto in dascuna citt& :■ queste portava e^ (il Re) 
•* seco dipinte fier ricordarsene poi." I^atto ^arme dd 
Tarroj/1,31. 

* Summonte asserts, th^t two thousand of the French, 
and four thousimd'Its^lians were slain in the engagement; 
Storia di MtfioU^ vol, iii. fi, 582 ; but the number is exagge- 
rated. The slaughter of the Italians was in the proportion 
of more than ten to one of the French, who lost only from 
two to three hundred men. This is in a great degree to be 
attributed to the cruelty of the French, who massacred all 
those who fell into their hands, without making any pri- 
soners, whilst such of the French as were taken by the 
Italians were well treated, and soon afterwards obtamed 
their liberty. In an interview, which Commines had sooa 
after the battle, with the Marquis of Mantua, that com- 
mander recommended to him the prisoners, and. ps^cu- 
larly his uncle Ridolfo, whom he supposed to be living ; 
" mais je s9avoye bien,'* says Commines, " le contraire ; 
" toutefois je I'asseuroye que tous les prisonniers seroyent 
" bien traitez, et luy recommanday le Bastard de Bourfooa 
" qu'il tenoit. Les prisonniers par nous detenus estoyent 
"bien aises a penser; cariln'en y avoit point* Ce qui 
" n'ad\int par adventure jsCmais en baftdHe." 

Mem. liv. viii. cAafi, vii./i. 253. 
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Among them was Ridolfo Ciotiz^ga, with many c h a f» 
other noblemen and officers of distinguished rank, ^^y 
Unaccustomed to the profuse sheddmg df blood in **^^* 
batde, .the Italians seem to have considered this as ^" ^^ 
a dreadful engagement. A historian of great au« 
thority admits that the event was doubtful, and that 
it diminished the fear which the Italians had enter<^ 
tained of the French ; * but Commines represents 
it as an encounter <^ no great importance. '^ It 
•* was not, however," says he, " like the battles to 
^^ which the Italians had been accustomed ; which 
^^ sometimes continued a whole day, without either 
par^ gaining the victory/' * 



ti 



In judging of this engagement, which has been MiwMMidtu^t 
described at consideraUe length, by both the French ties. 
and Italian historians, and from whidi such decbive ^ 

eoDsequences were expected, it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether the misconduct of the Frem^hi or of 

the 



^ Thuanu9 Hist, tnd Tetnfi. lib, i. 

* 

^ Msm. de Comm, Uv. viii. chafi* vi» /k, 2d 1 . MacbiaveUii 
in his Dtcemmle i. 57. seems to ooncede the Yictory to the 
French:— 

, >* Di sang;tte il fiume parea i. vedello, 
'' Ripien d'uommi e d'arme, e di cavagli^ 
<< Caduti sotto al Gallico coltello. 
^ Cos} gU Italian' lasciaro andagli ; 
" E lor, senza temer gente avversara 
<< GiuDson ID Asti) e sens' altiitr^mgli/' 

VOL. I. X X 
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c H A 1*. the Italians, was the greater. The intentioii of the 
^V' . French monardb, seems to have been to pass the 
1495. mer, and if possible to avoid a battle ; in coasts 
JEt. *b. quence of which attempt, he was not only deprived 
of the assistance of his advanced guard, iairiiich 
he had placed almost all his infantry and artfllery, 
but was also exposed, both in flank and in rear, to 
the attack of the allies. If instead c^ adopdi^ a 
measure which was equally imprudent and pusil- 
lanimous, he had opposed his enemies in an open 
contest, it is easy to perceive, from the conse- 
quences of this irregular affiay, how fatal the event 
must have been to the arms of the allies ; and that 
he might afterwards not only have pursued his 
march without interruption, but in aUprobidulitir 
have possessed himself of the whole territory of 
Mibn. Nor was the conduct of the allies less 
liable to reprehension than that of the French. 
The superiority of their numbers, and the advan^ 
tages which they possessed, in attacking an enemy 
actually on their march, and impeded by the low 
and marshy banks of die river, ought to have se- 
cured to them an easy and decisive victorj^ But 
their army ^vas divided into many detachments, un- 
der generals who paid little respect to the authority 
of the chief commander. Of these, some were 
unable, from the situation of the place, and others 
imwilling, to take an active part in the engagement. 
A great number fled at Ae first report of the 
French artillery, and of the remainder, the chief 
part were employed in sacking the French camp, 

and 
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and securing for their private use, as great a share c h ^ r. 
of the plunder as they could obtain. The question ^v* 
is not, therefore, which of the contending parties i*^^* 
obtained the greatest honour in this engage- ^^' ^^* 
ment ; but which of them incurred the lea^t dis- 
grace. 

The dread which the Italians had entertained of 
ihe French, may in some degree be estimated by 
the exultation which the event of the battle of the 
Taro occasioned in Italy. The praises of the 
marquis of Mantua resounded in every quarter, 
aiid the works of contemporary writers yet bear 
ample testimony to his fame. Eveir hostile to the 
French, Crinitus immediately addressed to him a 
Latin ode. Battista Mantuano, has celebrated his 
prowess in a poetical allusion to his baptismal 
dame ; ^ and Lelio Capilupi has left a copy of Latin 
^verses, intended as an inscription for his statue. 
Without prostituting his talents to national par- 
tiality, or personal flattery, Fracastorius has also 
adverted to this engagement, in a few beautiful 
lines, near the close of the first book of his Syphi- 

lisy 



^ ** Dant sua Romanis yictx cognomina gentes,. 

^ £t jam patratum testificantur opus : 
'^ At nondum victi dederant tibi nomina Frdnci^ 

** HaRC tibi ventura nuntia laudis erat." 
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o H A i». if^^ which deserve to be recalled to more particular 
11., ■* — notice. ^ f 

1495. 

JEa. so. ^ jjq sooner had Ferffinand, the young king <rf 
^^"- Naples, received mformation Aat Chiles had 
N«pi«. quitted the city, than he made a descent on the 
coast of Calabria, at the head of about six thousand 
troops, hastily raised in Sicily, and suj^xirted by 
a detachment o( Spaniards/ under the oommand of 
Gonsalvo da Cordova ; but the gallant d' Aubigny, 
to whom the defence of that part of the kingdom 
had been intrusted, was {H^ared for their recep- 
tion; and, in an engagement near Seminara, de- 
feated them with considerable loss. Ocmsalvo fled 
across the mountains to Reggio^ and Ferdinand 
returned to Messina, after owing his IfiS^ to the 
generosity of his pe^, Giovarmi di Capua, bto- 
ther to the duke of Termini, who relinquished his 

horse 



f " Dii patiii, quorum Ausonia est sub numine, tuque 
" Tu Latii, Saturne, pater, quid gens tua tantum ' 

. " Est merita? An quidquam superest dirique gravisque 
** Quod sit inexhaustum nobis ? Ecquod genus usquam 
" Aversum usque adeo coelum tulit? Ipsa labores, 
" Parthenope, 4ic prima tuos, die funera regum, 
" Et spolia, et prsdas. captivaque coUa tuorum. 
" An stragem infandam memorem, sparsumque cruorem 
" Galloruttique, Italiimque pari discrimine, quum jam 
" Sanguineum, et defuncta virdm, defunctaque equorum 
« Corpora volventem) cristasque atque arma trahentem 
" Ertdanus pater acciperet rapido agmine Tarrum?** 



k 
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korse to the king when his own y^as slain tinder c h a p-j 
him, and thereby met with that death which would ^v* 
otherwise have been the fete of his master. At i^^^. 
Messina he fitted out a fleet, consisting of numerous -^^ ^^• 
but small and weakly manned vessels^ and pro« 
ceeded towards Naples, where he was in hopes 
that the inhabitants would have shown some de- 
monstrations of their attachment to his cause. 
Disappointed in his expectations, after hovering 
three days on the coast, he was proceeding to the 
island of Ischia, when a bark arrived from Naples, 
W1& inft»*mation, diat his return was most ardently 
wished by the inhabitants, who were only pne- 
vented by the presence of the French soldiery from 
• ^manifesting their loyalty ; and assuring him, that, 
if he would make a second descent on the coast, 
4hey would be ready to espouse his cause. On 
the day following that of the battie of the Taro, 
Ferdinand landed at Madalena, near the mouth of 
the river Sebeto, within a mile of Naples ; and 
whilst the duke de Mompensier led out the French 
troops to oppose his prc^^ress, the inhabitants, 
tumultuously taking up arms, closed the gates of 
the city ag^nst their conquerors, and opened them 
' only to receive their former sovereign, who entered, 
amidst the most jo}'ful acclamations, into a place 
which he had quitted only a few months before, as 
on outcast and a fugitive. 

The French^ however, still retained possession 
ctf tbr two fortresses of Naples, tiie Castel^nuovo^ 

and 



J 
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CHAP, and Castel delPUno^ where the duke de Mom- 

^^* pensier for some time resisted Ae attacks irf Ferdi- 

1495. nand, till, being at lengdi reduced to extremities^ 

JEt. 20. he eflfected his escape in safi^ to Salerno. At this 

contestibe- phoc hc s^aiu raised the French standard^ and 

^^l^*^ reenfiirced his small army by the accession of several 

ffeapoiitMs. powerful partisans ; till, conceiving himsdf soft- 

aendy strengthened to hazard another attack, he 

approached towards Naples, defeated a consideni- 

l^ body of the Aragonese, and occasioned such 

consternation in the city, that the king was onoe 

more on the point of seeking his safety I^ flight 

A timely reenforcen^nt fixrni the pqpe, and the 

powerful assistance of Prospero, and Fabrizio C<W 

lonna, at length enabled Ferdinand to repel his 

enemies; and the provincial cities of Ci^a and 

Nda, with many other important places, returned 

to their allegiance, and acknowledged him^ as their 

sovereign. The duke de Mompensier withdrew 

into the city of Atella, where he stron^y fbrti&ed 

himself; whilst d^Aubigny still kept possession of 

Calabria, in the hope of supporting himself tUl the 

promised succours sh(Hild arrive from France. 

ExpobioD of Amongst the other powers to whom Ferdinand 
from "diT had resorted for assistance in his necessities, he had 
N^i^ *^ ^ot neglected the senate of Vmice ; who, havii^ 
now avowed an open hostility to the French, acnt 
to his succour a well armed fleet, and a considera^ 
ble body of troops, under the command of the 
marquis of Mantua, who had so wellestabfished his 

military 



F 
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xmlitaiy reputation at the battle of the Taro. This chap. 
assistaiKe was not, however, obtained without im- ^v* 
portant sacrifices on the part of the king ; and the U95. 
Venetians were to be put in possession of Brindisi, -^*- ^o. 
Trani, Gallipoli, Otranto, and other places on the 
eoast of the Adriatick, as pledges for the perform- 
ance of the conditions on which it was furnished. 
On commencing the attack of Atella, Ferdinand 
was also joined by a vbody of Swiss troops, who 
^had just arrived in Italy to cooperate with the 
French; but who now turned their arms against 
their employers, who were no longer able to advance 
them the stipulated pay. In this emergency, the 
duke de Mompensier had recourse to d' Aubigny, 
whom he eamesdy entreated to send him imme- 
diate succours; and although that general, then 
hi an infirm state of health, had to contend with 
^ Spanish troops under the command of Gonsalvo, 
who had again taken the field, yet he sent a de- 
tachment to his assistance, under the command of . 
the count de Moreto, and Alberto Sanseverina 
Gonsalvo, however, surprised and defeated the 
French troops on their march, and made both the 
•commanders prisoners. He then hastened to 
Atelki, and uniting his arms with those of the 
king, blockaded the place so effectually, that the 
duke was reduced to the necessity of proposing a 
capitulation. A truce of thirty days was agreed 
on ; and it was further stipulated, that if within 
that time a considerable armament should not arrive, 
the dukie should not only surrender the fivtress of 

Atella, 
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CHAP. AteOa, but all the ddier places depend a nt on the 
^^* French in Ae kh^om of Nqdes. Having secured 
U95. Us own retreat^ Charles paid Utde tcgjurd to the 

^* ^- s^Ee^ of the &ithfiil ^cAfiers wham he had left in 
Itady. ' The expeeted succours did tidt sqppear, 
and the treaty was accordingly bonCluckd* But 
Ferdijoand, who had engaged to send the duke and 
his troops by sea to Provence^ led them prisonetSt 
to the amount of about six thoilsand men, to Na- 
ples, whence they were conveyed td the island of 
Procida, and other uidneakhy plkces, where vp- 
wards of two thirds of them perished by i»ckne9S» 
fiifnine, and pestilence. The duke de Mompen* 
sier shared the same &te, having died at PoizudlOf 
leaving behind him the character of a good'soldiir^ 
and a feithful subject. D'Aubigny had made some 
prepress in Calabria, but, hearii^ of the cApibila- 
ticm €^ Atella, and being again closely prtsaed by 
Gonsalvo, he finally withdrew his troops from the 
Neapolitan territory, and had the good fi>rtttne tm 
return with them in safety to France. 



The capture of Novara by the duke of Orleans^ 

Charles VIII. . . 

forms a ne*r which had bccn ccmsidered as an event hig^y fe- 
Lodovico vourable to the French, proved in the result otie of 
wurni^ the most humiliating and destructive incidents, 
/ranee. which had occurred during the war. Soon after 

the 



g Mem, de Conmiinea^ iiv, viii. chaft* xiiL 
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Ae batde of the Taro, Novara was invested by the c hap. 
allies, who possessed themselves of the aj^oaches, ^^* 
and so e&ctually cut off all supplies^ that the duke ^^^^* 
of Orleans, with a numerous garrison, was reduced '^^ ^^' 
to the utmost extremity q£ femine* In this emer^ 
gency, Charles had no resource but to enter into 
a treaty with . Lodovico Sfbr;5a, for a tettiporary 
cessation .of hostilities, .which he. with great diffi- 
culty obtained ; and the duke of Orleans and the 
marquis of Saluzzo, with a snidll party 'of their 
fiiehds, were suffered to visit the king at Vercelli, 
under a promise of returning tq Noyana, in case a 
final treaty was not concluded on. This circum- 
staiu^ led to a more general, discussion between 
the adverse parties, in the course of. whii^h^ Lodo^ 
viea again changed his politicks, and, witj^out th^ 
ass^ of his.allies, entered.into a league of perpe* 
tual;peace and anuty.with the Jdng« in which, 
amcmg other articles, Lodovicpr agreed to aJlow 
iiint to fit. out a fleet at th$ port.of Genoa^ and pro- 
mised to grant him a fi*ee p^^agc^ on his return to 
Naples, * and to assist liim.with money and troops. 
The b^jstard of Bourbon, .with the rest of the 
French, made prisoners at the batde of the Taro, 
were set at liberty, and power was reserved for the 
.Venetians to enter into the treaty within the space 
of two months, in which case they were to recall 
their fleet fix)m Naples, and undertake not to afford 
any assistance to the House of Araigon* The city 
of Novara was restored to Lodovico; in conse- 
quence of which the French garrison, after having 
VOL. I. Y y lost 
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c HA P. lost u]^w2uxlsc)ftwotiiousaikIof dieirnumb^ 
^' miiie and t^useasef vnsRi led from ti^^ 
14^5; so exhauit^ ^iongh Want of svlstfiEiaiioe, liiot 
JBx. do. manf of tfi^tn perished on the road, and upwards 
of three hiuidred died after their arrivaL^ No 
socHio' was thc^ treaty conchidett^ ^thaii Ccmuniiies 
was agaki despatched to Venice, ta induce the se- 
nate to aceede to tlie tertns prdpb^i and Charles, 
ttking the route of Turin, returned in the numdi 
df October, 140^ to France, with the remains of 
his army ; ]^4uiidtred, diseased, and reduced to 

teas than one foukh of its original misnber. 

'. ■ ■■ .."" • ■ . - .. 

. » - . . . .- ■ f • 

^s«i^ 'Yi^ temynattd die celebrated expedition <4 

dition of C^les ' VIIL against the kmgdom of Naples ; 

mto Italy, ttn exped^on or%iaaidi% in puerile ambitkiii, eon- 
dficted with kSLj idnd rapacity, akid enduiig in 
the dissilpiaUOn c^ tik revenues of his crown, and 
in die destruction ef his army. That he ac- 
complished his object, is the boast of the French 
historians ; but it is easy to perceive, that the 

, successes of, Charles VIIL m^ not to be attri- 

buted to hi^ courage at ta his abilities, but to 
ti^e M^&^ and irresolute conduct of his adversa- 
ries, the selfish aiid temporising policy of the 

Italian 



^ The' nupiber which quitted Nov^ra, was about five 
thousand ^ve hundred men| of whom UDt more than 
six hundred were able ta perform duty* Commmesy Uv, 
Viu.'cXfl/r. X. 
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Italian states, and above all, to the odium excited chap. 
against the house of Aragon, by the cruelties ^^' 
' exercised by Ferdinand I. and his son Alfonso, i495. 
on their subjects. If these advantages could -^^' ^^• 
have been countervailed by any misconduct of 
his own, the defeat of Charles had been certain. 
Such were his necessities in the commencement 
of his undertaking, and such the difficulties with 
which he provided for his soldiery, that he was 
not only obliged to borrow money at a most ex- 
orbitant interest, but even to plunder his friends 
and allies. The time chosen for his enterprise 
could not indeed have been more fevourable to 
his views ; for many causes had concurred to 
disgust the people of Italy with their rulers, and 
had led them to regard the French as their friends 
and deliverers, and as a nation on whose honour 
and good faith they could place the most perfect 
reliance ; but this errour was not of long dura- 
tion ; and the cruelty and disorder which distin- 
guished the march of the French army soon 
convinced their partisans and admirers, that the 
expected change was not likely to promote their 
happiness. The irruption of the French seemed 
to be the extinction of all literature in Italy. * 

The 



* " Nescio quo fato supeiiore anno erenerit, quo Fran- 
" coram rex Carolus, Italiam cum infesto exerchu et 
^< instrucds copiis invasit, ut phncipes viri in Uteris, alque* 

"in 
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CHAP. The example of a ,weak and licentious monarch 
^V' corrupted his followers. An incredible degree of 
1495. debauchery and prostitution prevailed. The re- 
^t. 20. straints of modesty, the ties of morality, the voice 
of reli^on, were all equally disregarded ; and the 
hand of providence almost visibly interfered, to 
pimish by the scourge of a loathsome and destruc- 
tive malady, those enormities which no other mo- 
tives could restrain. Shocked at the hideous dis- 
ease, which now first obtruded itself, like a putrid 
carcass, into the rosy bowers of pleasure, the Ita- 
lians and the French / recriminated on each other 
the disgrace of its introduction ; and the appella- 
tions of mal de Naples^ and mal FrancezCj were 
intended by each of these nations, to remove to 
the other the infamy of its origin. Of all the con- 
sequences 



'' in suimnis disciplinis clarissimi perierint ; hoc est, 
" HermolauB Barbarusy lo, Picua Miranduluy et An, Po- 
'* Utianus ; qui omnes in ipso statim Francorum adventu 
^' ct conatibus, immaturo obitu, ad siiperos concesserunt. 
** Sed enim liter® ips», ac studium bonarum artium, si- 
^' mul cum Italis libertate, coeperunt paulatim extingui, 
" barbfU'is ingruentibus, cum deessent hi homines, qui 
^' illas, suo patrocinio, assiduisque studiis, mirific^ fova- 
" rent. Qualis inter alios vir summa sapieptia & egregio 
^* animo Laurenttus Medicia * * * » Qua res monere 
" interdum me solet, quam brevi tempore fortuna ratio 
" commutetur, quamque iniqu^ nunc agatur cum bonis 
*' studiis ; siquidem pro melioribus disciplinis, vitia, pro 
" humanitate et ofliciis, bella et cades succreverunt." CHt 
nifusp de honeatd discifil, lib, xv. cafi, ix. 
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sequences incident to the expedition of Charles chap. 
VIII. against the kingdom of Naples, it is proba- Jv* 
ble that this will be the longest remembered. In 1495. 
other respects, this event seems only to have broken ^-t. 20. 
down those barriers, which nature had formed to 
secure the repose of mankind, and to hav4 opened 
a wider field for the range of ambition,, and the 
destruction of the human race. 



s 



CHAP. V. 



i496— 1499. 

MARRIAGE of Ferdinand II. of Naples— His deaOi— 
Contest respecting the dominion of Pisa— Descent of 
the emperour elect) Maji^milian, into Italy*-«The Medici 
attempt to regain tlieir authority in Florence— Death 
of Beatrice of Este— ^Alexander VI. attacks thie Roman 
barons— Recovers the city of Ostia-^Death of the duke 
of Gandia son of Alexander VI.— Particular account of 
that events'—Cesar Borgia accused of the murder <^hi9 
brother without sufficient evidence-— Second attempt of 
the Medici to enter the city of Florence— Fatal conse- 
quences to their partisans within the city— Paolo Vitelli 
i^pointed general of the Florentines against Pisa— The 
Florentines form an alliance with Lodovico Sforza— 
Death of Charles VIII. and accession of Louis XIIv— 
Death of Savonarola— Vitelli captures the fortress of 
Vico Pisano— Third attempt of the Medici to regain 
their native place— The contest respecting Pisa sub- 
mitted to the decision of Ercole, duke of Ferrara-— Hi^ 
interference proves ineffectual- The inhabitants of Pisa 
resolve to defend themselves— Vitelli effects a breach 
in the walls— Neglects to avail himself of his advan- 
tages*— Is brought to Florence and decapitated. 

1 HE death of Alfonso 11. the fugitive king of ^ „ ^ _ 
Naples, which happened at Messina on the nine- y. 
teenth day of November, 1495, had confirmed to ""^^gg 
Ferdinand the possession of the crown; and he, jgi,2\, 
being now freed from the apprehensions of the 

French, 
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CHAP. French, thought it expedient to enter into the ma- 

^' trimonial state. In selecting a bride, he found no 

1496. great difficulty ; having chosen, for that purpose, 

his aunt Joanna, the half sister of his Either, then 

Sw4i^*u, only fourteen years of age, but highly distinguish- 

kingofNa. ^d by hcr beauty' and accomplishments. This 
xnarriagegave great -scandal to the christian world;^ 
but the dt^iisation of the pope speedily removed 
all ^fficulties. Guicciardini ^ who supposed that 
mankind are always actuated by motives of poli- 
tical interest, accounts for this union, by presu- 
ming, that Ferdinand wished to strengthen his 
connexion with the king .of Spain ; but had the 
ties of consanguinity been a sufficient tide to his 
favour, Ferdinand already stood nearly related to 
him ; and it is therefore more probable, Aat the 
motive of his choice was> the gratification of ah 
amorous passion, which he had conceived during 
their voyage to Sicily. This is rendered y^t more 
probable by the accounts ^ven of the cause of his 
death ; which event took place on the fifth day of 

Hit death. September, 1496, and was said to have been occa- 
sioned, or accelerated, by the excessive indulgence 
of his passion for his new bride.** As he left no 

offsprings 



^ " Ce me semble horreur,** says Commines, " de parler 
^^ d'un tel marriage ; dont on eu fait ja plusiers en cette 
" maison." Mem. de Comminesy Ub. viii. chaft, xiv. fi, 251. 

^ SumniontCy Hiet. cU JVafioU iii« Hi, Yi./i. 583, He is 

comme- 



Qfl^pi^iqg, Jt^e wa$ SM^Qcee^ed in his ^m^mom hy c h a p. 
hi^.pncle FpiengOy ^ prm^ of e?iceUent ^i^osi-^ y* 
tions, and considerable talents ; httt< thfe alnhition i*^^- 
of his contemporaries, and the unfavourable cir- ^' ?^* 
cumstances of the times, prevented his people from 
enjoying that happiness which they might other- 
wise have experienced under his government 

Before Charles VIIL had quitted Turin, on ^^^^4*;; 
Jhis return to France, another interview had taken d«nwni<»«f 
place between him aqid the Florentine deputies ; 
.who still pursued him with their solicitations and 
remonstrances; ar4 by the advance lof a large sum 
of money, of which he $t;ood greatly in nee^y and 
many unreasonable coaces^ions^ obtained from him 
9 definitive ^ssuranpe thajt Pis^ shoi^ld again h^ ~ 
restored to the^n.'^ Directions were ^cqrdingly 
^ent to d'Entraghes to surrender to tibepi.the cit^* 
flel; but these directioins were either ^conipanied 
by others of a contrary lenf}<^cy^ or d'Entraghes 
preferred his own interest to the iionour and tthe ^• 
lirour of his master ; for, instead of complying with 
the Qrd^rs of the king, he sold the fortress to the 

inhabitants 



commemorated by the following lines, in the sacristy of 
the church of S. Domenico, at Naples : 

^ Ferrandum, Mors axva, diii fugis arma gerentetn ; 
^ Mox posilis, qusenam gloria ? fraude necas.' 
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t^U A p. hlfiabitants'i^^ Pisa/ fc^the sum of twdve thousand 
V' ducats^ itnd, >havkig ir^eeived the teobey, reKn* 
14^. quished'itiiito their hand^^j ^ .; ' ; 

Jfct i\. ■■■• • ^' -• ■- . 

'- The Florentiries, thus deluded in their expec- 
tations, had imni^diate recourse to arms. The 
citiz€£ns of Pisa, oh the other hand, not only pre- 
pared to defend themselves to the last extremity, 
but endeavbured, by the most earnest soUcita- 

tions, to obtain assistance from several of the otter 

states of Italy, and even of Europe ; to whom 
they did not hesitate to oflfer the dominion of their 
city, provided they were freed from the yoke of 
the Florentines* The Venetians, eager to extend 
the limits of their territories, were among the first 
to listen to their entreaties. Lodovico Sforza also 
engaged in their defence. The Florentine army, 
under the command of Paolo Vitelli, attempted to 
storm the city ; but, after having driven in, with 
great precipitation and slaughter, the troops em- 
ployed in the defence, and possessed themselves 
of the suburbs, they were, in their tilm, obliged 
to retreat by the artillery of the citadel ; their com- 
mander being wounded, and many of the soldiery 
killed. Encouraged by their success, the troops 
of Pisa took the field, and opposed thennLselves to 
the Florentines, over whom they obtained some 
advantages, although no decisive engagement took 
place. 

In 
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In tWs Mtuatioo ofaffiurs, a jnew-cpnip^titor c.h aj-. 
made his appearance, with th,e intention, of ^oli-/ v*. 
nattng at once tlje pretension^ pF inferiour,|Kjwers, i*?^" 
and of taking thf city. of^Pisa, upder. hig.own,'pror. 4^ ^h 
tection. This vras no lessiS.peiTSonpge fbftp/fe ST™ t^„ 
emperour elec*, Max)roUian; whpt lo^il^ by.W^ '"^ ""'■ 
offers of. thg citizen? of , Pisa* af}^ the persuasio?!? «>ai». 
of LodovicoSforza, pass^, jcn.^inpnthof OctOr 
bfir, 1496, with a p^y.pf hor^ .^jj^eighfi rem- 
iHjents of pfeptry, through ,^e;iy!alt;elm,e, intoUje 
territories, pf Mi%i., After^ftyM^.b^pfi'l^*^^);^; 
entertained during some days^.i^y.^JL^i^viQp. .jjg 
hastened to Genoa, where he emt^rked, with his 
troops, for Eisa; Jpjijt on his an;iy^ there, he foupd _ ._ .. .^.. 
that the; Venetiaijs had already occupied the gan-j- •" ■i'"^'" 
sop, as. auxjU^ies j^ the inhitbi^nts, and, concefvT on- ■..:.. 
ipg themselves^j^uaj to tKe defence of tlie piUcg. • 
^d not ch(0(M^,^^^}(c should share tyjth ihencjj 
{ithCT^inthe ^nDifr^^pr the spoil. , Ht then s^^ 
to.Leg^qim, whlyl^place he cannonaded for 6e^YC-, 
fal ,^3, apd MvhfT^ he had nearly lost his life. '^ 
a bjj^iWluchfqBrrifd ^"ay a part of tlie iniperM 
iq\x^ . ■Thipj)lat^j^a3 defended by the celebra;b9.^ 
Tebalducci, Ae ^^t of the Florentine Condott^fff 
who succeeded-- i;^ introducijig;^ B'?^'^''. ^^f^j ^ 
nihprdination .{^id discipUne anjLpp^t tbe,^I^ian 
soldiery.d . During this contest, ttie Venetiaij.cdijj; 
' ■ , ' ; pfii^saries 
r— " ■ ■ " ■ ; .1. 1.- . ,^ ; 

J J^rdi, Vita d'jhumlo Qiaeomitif'lteialiueei-.Malei- 
fdm. Ftor. 1597. 4rti, jtd^tfnt. , ' 27/1: •;:>! :, ■■,; 
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CHAP, missaiii^' aidihonSsfied MaxiimUJEdi tcy d^ht, as they 

^* Had 'Aems^lyes pi;et36hsions to tiie possession of 

1496. tlie plaee. tie! tkferi deternuWied t6 attack the 

Jtt i\. Tiiscan fenitories, fer the purpose of devastation 

aT](d pitinder ; bttt attMs iriofti^tit, atiolent tem- 

p^t dis^nied hb'^eet. Fnufihg all his pttrpo^es 

defes^fi^d, and ^i^j^httvAwt for his own Safety, 

SiaxImilM !ab^^diied his eiiterpriisef, and tcxk the! 

s[M^diest roiitfe "to hiis tmta dbniiilions ; where he 

^ifrivedl fiitf of ahimosity a(g!alinst' ihe Venetians, 

^'d'widi hb sirikaSl di^id-^df^ to his character as si 

Media ^'/^'Wfektite'ittb^^es V^ contending 

^e with powdim -oieitmes abh)ad,' and Were distracted 
by disco^^t'c}^itiibttt;'Wd tt^lhflattiitiatoryha^ 
lan^ pfBaV^^ of Ihe 

Itfedfci ciiniidV^df^^iliat a ^v^te^ae dpporttini^ 
W^ ^qr^ed ter ^^ptthg^to tfegihl their aiitho- 
fitjr iri ttieir nfifivg^T^lace. Tof this piu^Kjae they 
fohned.the ^|6^^ attack upon Hms city, in 

fciihjurtiitibh with tfifeii* kinstilah,' Virgiriio Orrftioj 
t?i4io; ; after hiViii^ eiickped froiti tide custody of the 
frehcft king, 'it Iht battte of the Tiro, hai again 
begun to cdlebt his adherents; in hopes of ittrier- 
in'g the fortiirife^^cif his house, by die sale of their 
sdhrlcfes. Tlfie Medici were then at Rome; but 
Virginio having flattered them with the fmrest 
hopes of success, if the necessary resources could 
be foupd for ^e payment of his troops^ they ex- 
erted themselves in procuring for him large sums 

of 



sttempc to 
regain 

city of Flo- 
rence. 
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of man^j witk which he contitiued to incteadcf c h iS Fi 
die w6mb©r of his Mkw^s. Tte thifefe brothws: "^-^ 



dIdO ijinplof ed Aerfiselvcsi: with gre«: mdtiirtry, ini rtfi^ef. 
eofieptitig togetter their adherenti»>ff)oin all patt»: iLt. 31. 
ofltaiyi Pierb kaviiig Obtained pecni 
atice "fti^ tiiO' Vene^s^ ^bd»g {favoured ih 
has €tttfei^rise bjr the^ pope, raised » • CDfisiderabk? 
iiumbef bf troops within the papti atates,^ witii 
which he advsmc^. throiigh the tcwitoty <tf Si^f> 
to iM toke of'PdragiJt, 4!^p^ctii4g^ to be^ johied bj^ 
sudh levies as hid b»Mli6^ Gi^^o^o Hi^ beensd^k 
io assemble in Il6»iiagfta. A formfelable h^S^ 
being thus collefet^^ Vif ^o arid Piiro dc' M^ 
i^ passeAy ilv 4h^ midst Of Wiritei^^ it^ Uiribt^i 
attd, by a tol^ovne inkrdh thii<mgh the SfioW, it 
kngth fd^died«the bikdia^ of Bapt^kk^ Fk>^ 

k^itines had/ howevic^, bedn^^ipr^ of the* ^i 
ieti^y and had ^«iithdrawtt a part Of llydb'iroo^ 
from Piiia for 4dr own defe^* Hkf^ YtiiA tfteO 
l<»ti!fied and s»«ngtheried the dtiesr <^t hi%&ij6 
Itfid Cortona, atid ccmtini^ to wat^h with ntiltt^ 
tilKf mg ^j^hdK^e the adherents of the' Medici witli- 
fai Ihe walb of Flortsifcc. Tile vigour tod promp-. 
titiide of these ]»t*cautions, depressed the hopesi 
of the assaikoits, Who had relied more on Ae exer- 
tions of their fiiends within the city, than <m&eir 
own force, and supposed, that the appearance of a 
powerfiiL military body in the vicinity, would ea- 
courage them to declare themselves. No disturb- 
ance was, however, excited; and Virgiriio, instead 
of proceeding to the attack, contented himself with 

plundering 
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c H A p# plundering, the. defimcekss/viUageii, ibr 4jie sub- 
^" sistance.of fai^ trOo]ps. Whilst; swh was the hope-^^ 
1496. less state of the expedition, jM^rffeceivedrrU^jr 

MX. 21. advantageoua;<^fers to induce iiiai tO' i^litiquish 
his undotaking^ and join thestandird of the Fitftjth^ 
then on the ppiiit of being e^pell^ from the ikkig- 
dom of Naples. Viig^o did^not ku^^i^tate 
between his honour and hb inteirest, ^J^vea his 
animosity to the kii^ of Fiwid^t ' vt^io hadunjus^y 
detained him as a ptiscmar;, gave ;^y to the ^lOpes 
of gain; .apd; notwidistaii^^therelnonQtjTOGe^ 
of Pieroand his friends^ hek|4!l|^ troops toward 
Naples; not, however, ^dlhqpl.fth^f.mo^t .&K>ler^^ 
p?pmises that ^ sow as ^ §0p^t . arespectaqg 
that kingdom fJstiQvJd be termkii^iipd». he .wpiild 
return to Tuscan^fir witha taKirerfp6«i^tf^ iUfmt- 
mirnt ; i proAus^s^fwMch, Jf .smc^rei^f ht^ Heyer/hed 
an c^ip[»tiuiity of fulfilling; fOr^ jbeijig qaptured 
with the duke de jVf c»npensier, fft. Atella, he expe-^ 
H^ced the same &te as that ofiicer, having ^ed 
whilst a prisoner at Naples.5 "^he cardinal 4f^' 
Medici, and his brother Giuliani, who had in yain 
endeavoured to prevail /upon Giovanni BentivogUo 
of Bologna, to assist them in their attempt, were 
now obliged to retire from that place, and to seek 
for shelter within the territories of R^ikp/ 

Early 



• JVardi. Hisior, Fiorent, li6.u.fi.2B, 
^ Jovtty J^ita Leon. x. Ub, i.p, ITj 19. 
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sEarly in the year 14^7, tiie-^^sperdus fortunes <? h a p. 
irf^Lodovico Sfo^ia'Wa-e inteituptfed t^ ^ domes* . V'... 
ticlL^ disaster,^ whieh \(/as:only the hai%>mger of Iris I49r. 
apftfoachihg calamities. His wife Beatrice, the JSx.^^. 
partrie^^of his ambition, his ^^andeurj and: Hii DfAj««- 

* • • • • • tnccoiEite» 

crimes, and 'of whose ^x>micils he had on every wifcofL«do- 

vico Sforssk 

occasion availed himself, died in childbed, after 
having been delivered of a son, tvho did not sur- 
vive his mother.^ Though insensible, or regardless 
i^the distress which he had occasioned throughout 
Italy, Lodovico sunk * under his misfortune, in 
weak and unmanly sorrow ; and sought to alleviate 
his grief, and ^t the same time, perhaps, to gratify 
his ostentation, by the most expensive and splen- 
did obsequies^ which welhe repeated, tvith addi- 
.tional magnificence^ on the e^^piratzon of a year 
from the death of his Yf^ Durbg tfaiid interval, ^ 

he never seated himself at his table ; but was 
served in a chamber hungj with black, from the 

hands 



Om- 



K The epitaph which Lodovico caused to be placed over 
the body of his child, (displays his arrogance in the midst 
of his grief. 

<^ Infelix partus, amisi ante vitam qudm in lucem ederer ; 
*^ infelicior quod matri moriens vitam ademi, et parei^tem 
^ consorte sua orbavi. In tam adverso fato hoc solum mihi 
*^ potest jucundum esse, quon divi parsntes me Luoo- 
'' vicus, ET Beatrix, Mediolanenses duces, Genv^ 

** ERE. 1497, TERTIO NONAS JanUA1(III.** 

CoriOf Storia di Milan, par, vii. p. 963. 



p H -f p^ Ji^kIs of )u$:9ttwdfiQjt]3.^ .^nc^^ "vk^mt ^^.per- 

y^ severing ^Kprow, ^:w$ed 1^ to |?p cfflwjjfTcd, 

.H97. tiiPioygbQi^,«il Jt^f, i» a ^pal»gw jof f^o^jfi^: fi<M<- 

.^•?^- iyj a»d 1ill»ef)Qe(s of the time jsougfat to i»@»f^ 

log the infiin«>7y^; of hb Aivife is^ 



Alexander 
VI. attacks 
the Roman 
barooa. 



. / 



poQljfiiQsldiair^^M £Eaed Q^^om'bis affvebensaoos of 
Ji^ Fsew&i Jbiegw to jadbpt llbose vigocDUs moi*- 
iwres {fer lhf$: :su^giit]iin of ib^ Bomm t^o\S&iy^ 

and 



.'A J 



M ■ * ' i ■ 1 > 






^Lmha^mi^mt^^ 



I * 



"* CofiOfJE^tor. Milan. jfiarte yii.fi, 962. 

. ^ Aiiicmg^'iaiete^sthe^^^reekMsFidktS) "i^ 
.led tb^ &UftiMui|: iT^Mctbolixu^ 

<< Solverat iEri^anus tumidarum fflunwa aquarum; 

" Solverat, et populis non levis horror erat. 
" Quippe, gravis Pyrrhx metuentes tempora cladis, 

^' Credebant siimli cpescere flumen-aquft. 
^' Ille dolor fuerat sxvjis, lacrymscque fuluri 
" Funeris, et justis dona paranda novis : 

*^ Scilicet et fluvios tangunt tua acerba, Peatrix^ 

^' Funera, nedum homines moestaque corda viri/* 

Mfdgr.H6.iy. 

On the same subject, the learned Pontico Virunio wrote, 
four books of Latin elegies, '< historiis Graecorum, et 
fabulis reconditis refertos, pulcherrimaque inventipne di- 
gestos ;*' from the perusal of which, Lodovico, it seemly 
derived great consolation. Zeno Dia$. F088. vol. u./i. 315. 
These ele|j;ies have not been printed. 
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and the aggrandizement of iiis 6wn fexnify, which c tf ait^ 
he pursued with unreinaittii^ inddstiy, dming the ^^ 
remainder of his life, f His eldest sbb, Giovanni^ U9n 
had been hdnoured, loy Fenfiuand of Spsditj^wilb ^t. H; 
the title of duke of Gaiidia^ Ce^ fafii 'sebond 
son, had been ndsfed to the dignity 'Of^ the'pfirpte ; 
and his daitghter Lucrecua^^ whOribefiktf the ^leva^ 
tion of her fiuhefy had t)e^ msUticid to a Spiahish 
gentleman^ Wfedj soon ^a^ter tliat ieveht^ dm>fced 
from her li«iri>and, and b^bdm^ the^ wife <!)f Gio- 
vanni Sforzai^lord c^'Pesardt The first hostile 
attempt of the pontiff^ was ^directed agmh^ 
territories of the Orsini ; who had equally disre- 
garded his admomtioni^ ktid his l}u^M|(>' difd' had : . [ 
united their annfe with those ^><the Fi^da^ >5^&^ ' 

comfnand of 4^ j^apai^bb(^»^^de6titf^d^'fa^^^^ 
expedition^ ^»^ insmst^d ^kh^ duke bfi dift(&i >/ 
who was deeompanied ^^^Quyi&biald^'dk "MbMg-^' 
ieltri, duke <^ Urbino,' i<>d««ffiftftd^^'«rr«JfcW)\^ 
iedged cour«gerahd ek^Hi^tu^ii^^Afteki'^o^s^ii^ 
themselves of some places of inferioiu" importance, 
they commenced the siege of Bracciano. This 
event first called into action the military talents of 
JBartobnuneo d' Alvemo^.tb^ Yecy^ycmng, but 
who afterwards. established^lus'reputataDn/as onef 
t)f the most acwmplished 'fcbnrinandem 6^^^ 
in conjunction with Cart6,'l)[K^e illegi^ son of 
Virgmio Orsino, and Vitellpij^zp Vitel^, he vigOr 
rously attacked the papal troc^«,lIlhe: engagement 
continued for several hours;: in the resuh, the 
Romsui generals were completely routed ; the duke 

VOL. I. 3 a of 
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Q:H A P. of Urbino wias. taken prisoner, with sevend'ofher 
V* noble^oen^ and officers t>f hi^ rank ; but the duke 
i^^sr. of Gwdia e&cted'liis .Escape, aftejr'lhaviiigfbeen 
JE|. 32. idyiightlyjwcKiiided in the thigh. Thus disappointed 
in h)& -at^etnpt t^ %vi^t .from the &mily ^ of ' Qrskii 
their j)9Ltntli<miai ppssesaDBs, Alexander had re- 
cour^e^ for the dgginndiKjsnPLent of his ofli^aing, to 
another expedient* :: Wifliithe consent of the col- 
lege c^ jcardiDalsy h^ separated: fri^n the states of 
the church, the city of Beiieyento ; iand »^tkig it 
into an indepetideot dutthy, coiijfeired it, with 
odier donuuns, on.his eklest sonJ 

J^^^ AUhoi^ Chairkb 'Villi after his return from 
o«t^ his Neapolitan e^p^d&tion, had relinquished to the 
pc^^ ,th$ fortresses |[^ Civita Veccbia). Terracina, 
an^d^ ,iQther jdacea wit^ the papal ^tatey which he 
ha4 -qc^cupied by bofJjannS) he still ret^ned the city 
(tf Qisftu^, the comn[|^a4 of which he had intrusted 
to the c^jpdinal Giuliano della Royere, bishop of 

that 



J " \Feria qiistfta, feepiima Junii, fuit secretum consisto- 
<^ rium, in quo aerenissimus D. noster erexit dvitatem 
^ Beneventans^m in ducatum, et de consensu omnium car- 
<^ dinalium qui interfuerunt, nuUo se opponente, seu mini- 
" mum verbum contradicente, infeudavit iUustrissimum 
" dominum Johannem Borgia, de Arragonia ducem Gandiac, 
" S. R. E. capitaneum g^neralem, filium suum carissimum, 
^ et omnes successores sues, ex lumbis descendentes." &c. 

Burchard. Diar 
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that place. The expulsion of the Frwohf5rom c h a p. 
Naples, by the aid of the Spanish troops, under the '^' 
command of Gonsalvo, had not only encouraged H97. 
the pope to attempt the recovering of this important -^*- 23» 
station, but afforded him an opportunity of cany- 
ing his mtentions into effect, Tthe aid of Gon. 
salvo, who being then imemployed, gladty accepted 
of the lucrative cScrs of die pontiff, to assist in the 
attack. Uniting his arms with those of the pope, 
Gonsalvo proceeded to bombard the fortress ; but 
the cannonading had scarcely commenced, when 
Menaldo, who held the place for the cardinal, and 
who by his piratical depredations, had greatly an- 
noyed the navigation of the Tiber, surrendered at 
discretion ; and was led by Gonsalvo, in triumph, 
to Rome. On his approach to the city, Gonsalvo 
was met by the sons of the pontiff, the cardinals 
and prelates of the church, and by an immense 
concourse of the people, who were anxious to see 
a nfian, whose exploits had already extended his 
fiune through all Italy. He was immediately intro- 
duced to the pope, who received him with the holy 
kiss, and bestowed upon him, in full consistory, 
the golden rose, which is annually consecrated by 
the pontiff, and presented only to sovereigns and 
great princes, who have merited the fevour of the 
holy see. * On this occasion Gonsalvo gave a proof 

of 



•^^••^ 



^ Chdcciard, Storia cT ItaL lib. U. h 94. 
* /ovi/, vita magni Gonsalvi, Ub, i. /^. 322< 
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c.H A P. of his magnanimity^ in prevailing on the poittiff to 

V* qparc tbe.life of Menaldo ; who beingact at Uberty, 

UQ7. wafltpcraiifcted to retire to France" : * i 
*t..3a, 

i>«tth of the The exultation of tlae pontiff on thiia ^bccaaion^ 

doke of Gan- • i_ • 

dia. MO of was .not, however, of long cantanuanoe^ having 



VL been speedily sucpoeited by a^ mofH tcagkbL ^vant» 

that not only bla«ted» »a4i greftt degree^ tthiS hopes 
of his &imly, but branded it with ^stigma, which 
has renda:ed it peculiarly odioiia to future tunes. 
This was the death of the duke of Gandia; who, 
after having passed the evening at ^ splendid enter- 
tainment, given by his mother, was,: on his return 
home, assassinated, and his body thrown into the 
Tiber ; where it remainjed undiscovered for several 
days. The perpetration of this crime has been 
imputed by the Italic historians^ without hesi- 
tation, to Cesar Borgia; who, being dis^sted 
with his ecclesiastical professiQn,^ and earnestly de« 
sirous of signalizing himself in a military capacity, 
is supposed to have considered his brother as having 
preoccupied the station which he was desirous of 
obtaining ; and to have been jealous of the su- 
perioiu- ascendancy which the duke had acquired, 
in the favour of the pontiff. In examining these 
motives, it might indeed be observed, that the 
destination of the elder brother to a secular em- 
ployment 



"» Gidcciard. Storia d'ltaUa. lib. iii. 1. 175. 
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pkyment did not necessarily confine the younger c h a t. 
to an ecclesiastical state ; and that the honours be- v* 
stowed on the duke of Gandia, did not seem to I49r. 
prevent the pontiff from promoting the interests of ^t- 2a.. 
his second son, whom he had placed in such a sta- 
tion, as to afford him an opportunity of obtaining 
the hig^st dignity in Christendom. Some authors 
Iiave, theref(»^, not scrupled to suggest a more 
powerful cause of his supposed enmity, by assert- 
ing, that he was jealous of the preference which 
the duke had obtained in the affections of their 
sister Lucrezia, with whom it is said, that not only 
the two brothers, but even Alexander, her &ther^ 
had criminal intercourse. '* Frequentiy , however; 
as tills charge has been repeated, and indiscrimi- 
nately as it has been believed, it might not be 

diflScult 



" '^ Era medesimamente fama, se per6 ^ degno di ere- 
<< dersi tanta enormitd, che neir amor 61 Madonna Lucre- 
^ :da concorressino, non solamente i due firatelli, ma ezian- 
<< £0 i^ padre medesimo/' 

Gmcciard, Storiafltal. lib. Hi. 1. 182. 



^ On avoit des preuves convahiquantes,'' says the com- 
« piler Moreri, ** que Cassar etcHt I'^uteur de ce fratricide ; 
<< car, outre ses inter^ts d'ambition, il ne pouvoit souffrir 
^< que le due de Gandia eut plus de part que lui siux bonnes 
** graces de Lucrece Borgia, leur sceur, et leur maitresse/* 
Moreri^ art. Cas. Borgia, Thus to convict a person of one 
erime, it seems only necessary to accuse him of another 
equally groundless, and to denominate this a coninncir^ 
firoqf. 
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c H A P. difficult to show, that so far from this being, with 
V' justice, admitted as a proof, that Cesar was the 
1497. perpetrator of the miuder of his brother, the im- 
-At. 22, putadon is in itself, in the bluest degree improba- 
ble ; and this transaction must therefore be judged 
of by such positive evidence as yet remains, with- 
out presuming the guilt of Boigia from circum- 
stances which are yet more questicmable than the 
crime of which he stands primarily accused. ** 



Partkolar 
Moonnt of 
ttb ctcnl* 



The most interesting and particular account 
of this mysterious event is given by Burchard; 
and. is in substance, as fi>ilows : '^ On the eighth 
«< day of June, the cardinal of Valenza, and the 
^^ duke of Gandia, sons of the pope, supped with 
^^ their mother, Vanozza, near the church of 
" S. Pietro ad vincula; several other persons being 
" present at the entertainment. A late hour ap- 

** proaching. 



** Gordon, in his Life of Alexander VI. (Lond. 1720. 
fo.) not only asserts, on the authority of Tomaso Tomasi, 
that Cesar was the perpetrator of this murder, but has 
given at great length the private conferences between him 
and the assassins hired for this purpose, with as much ac- 
curacy, as if he had himself been present on Che occasion. 
(v.fifi. 153, l^c) In the same manner he has also favour- 
ed us with the private conversation between Cesar and the 
duke, on their last interview in the streets of Rome : " Ce- 
" sar wished him much pleasure, and so they parted."—* 
A mode of writing, which reduces history below the level 
of romance. 
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" proaching^ and the cardinal having reminded his c h a ?• 
** brother, that it was time to return to th^ apos- ^' . 
^* tolick'palace, they mounted their horses or mules, i*^^- 
" with only a few attendants, and proceeded toge- ^- ^^* 
" ther as far as the palace of canUnal Ascanio 
" Sforza, when ther duke informed the cardinal, 
" that before he return^ home, he had to pay a 
•* visit of pleasure. /Dishiissing therefore all his 
^^ attendants, excepting lus staffiero^ or footman, 
^^ and a person in a mask, who had paid lum a visit 
.^^ whilst at supper, and- who, during the space of 
^^ a month, or thereabouts, previous to this time, 
^^ had called upon him almost dadly, at die aposto- 
^^ Uck p&IaCe, he took this person belmid him on 
M his nlule, and proceeded to the street of the 
"Jews, where he quitted his servant, directing 
^^ him to remain there until a certain hour ; when, 
" if he- did not return, he might repair to the 
'< palace. / The duke then seated the person in the 
" mask behind him, and rode, I know not whither i 
" but in that night he was assassinated, and thix>wh 
" into the river. The servant, after having been 
'^ dismissed, was also assaulted and mortally 
^' wounded; and although he was attended with 
" great care,.yet such was his situation, that he could 
" give no intelli^ble account of what had be&lleil 
^^ his master. In the morning, the duke not hav- 
V' ing returned to the palace, his servants began to 
" be alarmed ; and one of them informed the pon- 
" tiff of the evening exclusion of his sons, and 
** that Ae duke had not yet made his appearance. 

" This 
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€ H A rw ^^ Thb gave the pope no smkll anxktf ; but he 

V* *^c<mjectured that the duke had been attracted by 

MOT^w « some courtesan t6 pass the night with her, and 

*t. n. « not choosing to quit die bouse in opeil day, had 

waited till the following evening to return lH>me. 

When, however, the tvisnin^ arrived, smd he 
<< found himtelf disappointed, offi hH expedtadons, 
^* he beoaikie deeply afBictdd, and began to make 
^' inquiries from diflfereot peiisons, whom he or- 
*^ deied to aitend him for that^purpioser Amooeigst 
^* these was^a man named/Giorgio SchiaVom, who, 
' ' having discharjged some limber from a hak in the 
V river, Jfidxemained on board the vessel *td Watch 
*^ it, and bding interrogpited' whether he hud seeti 
"any (Hie thrown into the liver, on the lii^ht 
^^ preceding, he repliied, that he saw tmy men' on 
f- foot, who came down the street, and looked 
" diligently about to observe whether any person 
" was passing. That seeing no cAie, they returned, 
*/ and a short time afterwards two others came, 
^* and looked around in the same manner as tlie 
" former ; no person still aj^aring, they gave a 
** sign to their companions, when a man came, 
^* mounted on a white horse, having behind him ^ 
** dead body, the head and arms of which hung on 
** one side, and the feet on the other side of the 
" horse ; the two persons on foot supporting the 
*^body to prevent its falling. They thus pro- 
" ceeded towards that part, where the filth of the 
*' city is usually discharged into the river, and 
" turning the horse, with his tail towards the water, 

" the 
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*^ the two persons took the dead body by the arms chap. 
** and feet, and with all their strength flung it into ^* 
" the river. The person on horseback then asked i49r. 
** if they had thrown it in, to which they replied, Mt. 23. 
" Signovj si. (yes, sir.) He then looked towards 
" the river, and seeing a mantle floating on the 
" stream, he inquired what it was that appeared 
" black, to which they answered, it was a mande ; 
" and one of them threw stones upon it, in conse- 
* ^ quence of which it sunk. The attendants of the 
** pontiff* then inquired from Giorgio, why he had 
" not revealed this to the govemour of the city ; 
" to which he replied, that he had seen in his time, 
" a hundred dead bodies thrown into the river at 
** the same place, without any inquiry being made 
** respecting them, and that he had not, therefore, 
" considered it as a matter of any importance. The 
** fishermen and seamen were then collected and 
" ordered to search the river, where, on the foU 
" lowing evening, they found the body of the 
" duke, with his habit entire, and thirty ducats 
" in his piu'se. He was pierced with nine wounds, 
*• one of which was in his throat, the others in his 
*^ head, body, and limbs. No sooner was the 
** pontiff informed of the death of his son, and that 
** he had been thrown, like filth, into the river, • 

** than giving way to his grief, he shut himself, up 
*^ in a chamber, and wept bitterly. The cardinal 
** of Segovia, and other attendants on the pope, 
** went to the door, and after many hours spent in 
^^ persuasions and exhortations, prevailed upon 
VOL. I. 3 B ^' him 
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• 

CHAP." him to admit them. From the evening of 

V* " Wednesday, till the following Saturday, the 

1497. « pope took no food ; nor did he deep from Tburs- 

iEt. 22. u ^y morning till the same hour on the ensuing 

" day. At length, however, giving way to the 

** entreaties of his attendants, he began- to restrain 

" his sorrow, and to consider the injury which his 

" own health might sustain,>iby the further indul- 

" gence of his grief. '* 

From this account, which is in truth the only 
c«tar lorgi* authcutick informaticm that remains, respecting the 
the marder dcath of the dukc, it seems probable, that he had 
without soi: for some time been carrymg on an amorous mtngue, 
by the intervention of the person who so frequently 
visited him in disguise. That the evening on 
which he met vidth his death, he had been detected 
by some jealous rival, or injured husband, and had 
paid with his life the forfeiture of his folly, his 
presumption, or his guilt. The cardinal appears 
not to have had the least share in directing the mo- 
tions of the duke ; nor does it appear from Bur- 
chard, that he again left the palace, after he had 
returned home on the evening, when the murder 
was committed. Throughout the whole narrative, 
there is not the slightest indication, that Cesar had 
any share in the transaction ; and the continuance 
of the fevour of both his father and his mother, 
after this event, may sufHciendy prove to every 
impartial mind, that he was not even suspected by 
them as the author of the crime. 

The 
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The brothers of the Medici, disappointed in c h a p. 
their first attempt to regain their native place, now ^' 
formed a more deliberate and systematick plan for 1497. 
effecting their purpose. Amidst the internal com- -fit. 22. 
motions which Florence had experienced since the second at. 

«• n-tTkJTf'yt* n • tempt of the 

expulsion of the Medici, the form of its govern- Medici to en- 
ment had undergone frequent changes, until the ofTiw^d 
populace had at length usurped the whole direction 
of the state, to the exclusion of the higher ranks^ 
and under the influence of Savonarola, had united 
the enthusiasm of liberty with the fanaticism of 
superstition. The violent extremes to which they 
proceeded soon, however, produced a reaction 
fevourable to their opponents. The inability of a 
set of artisans, who left their stalls m the habits of 
their occupations, to regulate the concerns of the 
state, became apparent ; the misconduct or negli- 
gence of the rulers had been manifested by an 
alarming scarcity of provisions ; and at length, by 
the exertions of the more respectable inhabitants, 
the office of gonfaloniere was conferred on Ber- 
nardo del Nero, a citizen of advanced age and great 
authority, whose long and friendly intercourse with 
the femily of the Medici, gave reason to suppose 
that he was well inclined to their interest. The 
other offices of government were ^so filled by per- 
sons who were supposed to be adverse to the 
frateschiy or followers of Savonarola. Encouraged 
by these fevourable circumstances, Piero commu- 
nicated his views to the Venetians, who promised 
to support him in his attempt. The concurrence 

of 
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c H A P. of Alexander VI. who was highly exasperated 
V' against the Florentines, for the protection afforded 
1497. to Savonarola, in his free censures of the abuses 
iE.t. 22. of the church, was easily obtdned ; nor did Lo- 
dovico Sforza oppose an enterprise, which, by di- 
viding and weakening the Florentines, might afford 
him an opportunity of availing himself of their 
dissensions to his own advantage. The military 
commander chosen by Piero de' Medici, on this 
occasion, was Bartoloiftmeo d'Alveano, who had 
acquired great honour in the defence of Bracciano, 
against the arms of the pope. By the credit and 
exertions of the three brothers, a considerable 
body of troops was raised, with which d' Alveano, 
marching only by night, and through the least 
frequented roads, proceeded to Siena. He was 
here met by Piero and Giuliano, who had obtained 
further succours from the inhabitants of Siena, 
whose aversion to the Florentines led them to pro- 
mote every measure that was likely to increase their 
internal commotions, Or to weaken their political 
strength. ^ A communication was secretly opened 
between the Medici and their friends in Florence. 
The day was agreed upon, when the Medici should, 
early in the morning, approach the city, an<J enter 
the gates; at which time their adherents would 
be ready to receive them, and to second their 

efforts 



P Malarvoltij StoriacU SicTia, fiar. 5,/i, 103. 
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eJBforts. In their progress towards Florence they chap, 
met with no interruption ; and, arriving within a v* 
few miles of the city, they took their stations for ^497. 
the night ; intending to reach the walls at the hour -^^' ^^^ 
appointed, on the following morning. When, how- 
ever, they prepared to pursue their route, they found 
their order deranged, and their progress obstructed 
by the effects of an uncommon fell of rain, which 
had continued throughout the night ; and which, 
by postponing their arrival until a late hour of the 
day, gave sufficient time to their adversaries to be . 
apprized of their intentions. Vigorous measures 
were instantly adopted for the defence of the city. 
Paolo Vitelli, the condottiero of the Florentine 
troops, who had casually arrived there on the pre- 
ceding evening, secured the gates, and took the 
command of those who were ready to join in re- 
pelling the attack. The partisans of the Medici, 
some of whom had given sufficient indications of 
their designs, were seized upon, and committed to 
safe custody ; insomuch, that when the Medici ar- 
rived under the walls, instead of finding their 
fiiends ready to receive them, they discovered, 
that every measure had been taken for resistance. ** 

Being 



9 Nardi informs us, that this attempt was made on the 
twenty-eighth day of April, 1497. According to the same 
author, Piero de' Medici approached so near to the city 
walls, as to be seen by the inhabitants \ who came in 
throngs, as to a spectacle, to tak^ a view of him and his 

associates, 
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CHAP. Being thus disappointed in their expectation of 
V* succeeding in their enterprise, by the aid of their 
1497. accomplices within the city, they deliberated 
£t. 22. whether they should attack the gates, and endea- 
vour to carry the place by storm ; but;, after a ccMi- 
sultation of four hours, they ccHicluded that their 
fhrce was not equal to the undertaking. Ben^g 
their course, therefore, towards the papal domi- 
nions, d'Alveano and his military associates en- 
deavoured to recompense themselves fot their 
disappcMntment, by plundering the inhabitants; 

whilst 



associates, but gave no demonstrations of attachment to 
his cause. He remained there about two hours ; and being 
molested by the small arms from the fortress, was obliged 
to take shelter behind the wall of one of the fountsdns in 
the suburbs of the city. This historian, who was a great 
admirer of Savonarola, gives a singular instance of the 
folly of the magistrates, and of his own credulity, in re- 
lating, that Girolamo Benivieni, the celebrated Florentine 
poet, who was himself a warm enthusiast, was despatched 
lo consult Savonarola, on the event of the attempt made 
by Piero de* Medici, which had occasioned the magistrates 
great alarm : When Savonarola, who was engaged in 
reading, raised his head, and said to Benivieni — ^^ Modice 
^^Jideij qtiare dubitaati ? Know you not that God is with 
" you ? Go, and inform the magistrates from me, that I 
" shall pray to God for the city, and that they may enter- 
" tain no fears ; for Piero de' Medici will come as far as the 
" gates, and will return without having effected any thing.'* 
" And so" says the historian, " it proved." Nardil Hut, 
« Fior. lib. ii. fi. ^7. 
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whilst Piero and his brother Giuliano retired in ^ ^ a p. 

haste to Siena. X: — 

U9r. 

This afl^ did not, however, terminate without '^' ^^* 
bloodshed. No sooner were the prevsdling party '^^^ 
within the walls apprized of the retreat of the Me- **»« pa«ti«an« 

. . t . . . of the Medici 

dici, and the object of their vi^t, than they insti- within the 
tuted a strict inquiry as to the authors and abettors 
of the undertaking ; in consequence of which, four 
of the principal citizens, Nicolo Ridolfi, Lorenzo 
Tomabuoni, Giannozzo Pucci, and Giovanni Cam- 
bi, were found to be implicated in the. conspiracy, 
and were condemned to death.** Bernardo del 

Nero, 



'' To Lorenzo Tomabuoni, who was nearly related to 
the Medici, Politiano had inscribed, in terms of warm com- 
mendation, his Sylva, entitled Jimbra ; at the same time 
applauding him for his proficiency in the Greek language, 
and exhorting him to persevere in the study of it. Hb 
4intimely death is lamented in a Sonnet of Bernardo Accolti, 
called UUnico Aretinoi 

<< lo che gid fu tesor de la natura, 
^ Con man legate, scinto, e scalzo vegno 
" A porre il giovin coUo al duro legno, 
" E ricever vil paglia in sepoltura. 

^' Pigli exemplo di me chi s'assicura 
<^ In potenua mortal, fortuna, o regno ; 
^ Che spesso viene al mondo, al cielo, a sdegno 

'< Chi la felicitd sua non misura. 

" E tu che levi a me gemme, e tesauro, 
" La consorte, i figlioli, la vita mesta ; 

"Che 
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CHAP. Nero, the gmfalonierej accuiied of having been 
V* privy to theu- proceedings without disclo^i^ them, 
14-97. ^r^s adjudged to a similar fate. The persons thus 
'^ ^^* condemned, appealed to the cansiglio grandcy or 
general assembly of the people, in conformity to 
a late regulation in the constitution, introduced by 
the frateschi ; but the prolnoters of this salutaiy 
hw were the first to infiinge it, and the conve- 
nient-pretexts of publick danger and state necessit)% 
were alleged by the adherents of Savonarda, as 
sufficient justiEcations for carrying^ the sentence 
into immediate execution." The inhabitants . of 
Florence, unaccustomed for a long course dT years, 
to see the political errours of their fellow citizens 
pimished with such sanguinary severity, derived 
from this transaction additional motives of dissatis- 
faction ; and the death ' of these citizens, who, 
whether guilty or not of the crime lid to their 
charge, were condemned contrary to the establish- 
ed forms of law, was soon afterwards avenged by 

the 



" Che piii poi troverrei un Turco, un Mauro ! 
^' Fammi una grazia almen, turba molesta, 
" A colei, cui tanto amo, in piatto d'auro, 
" Fa presentar la mia tagliata testa.** 

Oiiere d^Accolti. Ed. JPir. 1514. 

• " E quel conduce in su le vostre mura 
" II vostro gran ribeilo, onde ne nacque, 
" Di cinque cittadini la sepolturo.** 

Macchiavel, Decennaley 1. 
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tiie slaughter of those who had been most acdve in c a a p« 

thch' destruction. v* 

■ ■ 

U9r. 

The siege of Pisa still continued to increase -^^- 33, 
in importance, and to augment the number of the ^^^ vitem 

appointed 

contending parties. In &vour of the inhabitants, genenaoftiM 
the duke of Urbino, who had purchased his li- 
berty at the expense of thirty thousand ducats, 
d'Alveano, his late adversary, Paolo Orsini, As- 
torre Baglioni, and several other commanders of 
independent bodies of troops took the field, having 
been engaged in the cause principally by the wealth 
and credit of the Venetians : and the command of 
the whole was intrusted to the marquis of Mantua. 
The ardour of the Florentines kept pace with that 
of their enemies. They raised a considerable 
body of troops within the Tuscan territories 5 seve- 
ral experienced commanders joined their standard. 
Paolo Vitelli, , who had already rendered many im- 
portant services to the republick. Was appointed 
chief general, and the bastone^ or emblem of com- 
mand, was delivered to him with great solemnity, 
on a day fixed upon for that purpose^ by the nlles 
of astrology. On this occasion all the astrologers 
in the city, who it seems formed a numerous body, 
were assembled in the great court of the palace } 
and whilst one, who was in the immediate service 
of Vitelli, with the rest of his fraternity, waited 
with the instruments in their hands to observe the 
felice puntOy or fortunate moment, Marcello Vir- 
gilio, chancellor of the republick, delivered au 
VOL. I. 3 c oration 



i 
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c H A p*^ oration hefofre die magistrates in hcxnour of their 

V' general ; when, on a sign being ^en by the per- 

lisfi son appointed for that purpose, the orator instantly 

jEt.5isf. cmieliided hifi speech, and Vitelli, on his knees, 

received fixxik: the gm^ahmere the emblem of his 

aathority^ amidst the somid of trumpets, and the 

" ' ' plaudits of the popnlaCe^' At the same tim^ the 

MadotmddeW Imprtmata was carried through the 

city in a c^renlonial processicm ; a measure which 

we are told hadnever been resorted to at Florence 

without manificst advantage.*^ 

^^ ft^JrHn Whilst the adverse parties were thus preparing 
auiaiKewith fof a decisivc contest, the inhabitants of Pisa 
sfofsa.'''' despatched a body of troq[>s, consistii^ of seven 
hundred horse and one thousand foot, to levy 
contributi(xis upon, or to plunder the inhabitants 
of the district of Volterra. Returning with a con- 
siderable booty, they were attacked in the valley 
of S. Regolo by a party of the Floraitines, under 
the command of the coimt Rinuccio, and being 
thrown into disorder, were on the point of relin- 
quishing their spoil ; when a fresh body of horse 
arriving from Pisa changed the fortune of the day, 
and the greater part of the Florentine detachment 
was either slaughtered or made prisoners. This 
disaster was severely felt by the Florentines, who 

now 



t JsTardiy Hist. Fior, lib, iii./f. 53. 
«* jlmmirato^ ISat. Fior. v. iii. /i, 254. 
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now began to apprehend, that lahkss they CQuldciH ap«« 
detach some of tiiexr adversaries from the alliance ^^ 
formed against them, they might. eventually, nob 1497^. 
only fail in their attempt to recover the city of Pisa, -^t. 2^; 
but might so fat )exhaust their strength, as toiDC- 
Qome themselves a prey to the ambition of their ^r.C! 
enemies. Of these, the most:fiQarm]dable were th6 * ':: 
Venetians, who wore then in the- zenith of their 
power, and had given decisive piKDofs of their inr 
tentions to extend their dominioabtta the southern 
provinces of Italy. In this exigency, the.Floreni. 
tines had recourse to Lodovico Sfin^za, wh6,; by 
havk^ so firequently changbd. the object of iij$ 
political pursuit, jafforded diem s^hie hc^s, that 
he might not refuse to listen to. their representationsL 
Nor were they, ioiistaken in this opinidn. : XiodGviob 
heard, with attenJdon,' the; argumeids byi which 
they endeavoured: to convince:' him^ that in^^ord^^ 
ingassistanceitoi die: inhafaltnnts QfnPisa»' he:;wq| 
only acting a) subsidiai?y parti rioivlh^r)ie}Mjl»lidi(:jQd^^ 
.Venice, which 'wto already -toon pbwferful fooolhfe 
other states of Italy, and woiMf by the aotjui&i)^ 
tionof Pisa and its territoiy^ -bccorafe MgWyif^^ 
midable, eTven to Lk)dovi9q himseff J ^ inducedfcby 
these, and sinpular motives;, aiidjactuatedJ^yf that 
instability which idiaracterizedritM^ whote' of! his 
xjonduct, Lodovico entewd< into the ptopased^treaf- 
ty; and it was* agreed between die parties,; that 
in order to avail themselves of it to greater advan- 
tage, no external demonstratic^i of it should imme- 
diately take place, bi|t that; |i«o§pvico should take 

advantage 
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CHAP, advantage of such opportunity of withdrawing his 

^' troops, as should appear to be most for the interest 

U98. of his new allies/ 
JEx, 33. 

From the time of the return of Chaiies VIII. 
chartavni. to his own dominions, the Italian states had been 
2J^J^2J^ kept in continual alarm, by rumours<if great pre- 
parations, ssdd to be making, for another and more 
powerful descent upon the kingdom of N^les ; 
but these a{^irdiensions were suddenly dispelled 
by the death of that monarch, occasioned by an 
apoplexy, whikt he was amusing himself by the 
game €i tennis, atthe castle of Amboise, in the 
month of April, 1498. The exultation of the 
Italians on this event, . was not, however, well 
founded, and it is^probable that the death of the 
king, instead of beii^&vourabfe to their repose, 
was the occasion of their being exposed to still 
greater calamities. Charles had litde pretensions, 
either in body or in mind, to the character of a 
hero. He had made a hazardous attempt, from 
the consequences of which he had been extricated 
with cKfficulty ; and there was no great probability 
that he would have exposed himself to the dangers 
of a second expedition. The longer continuance 
of his life- would therefore have prevented, or postr 
poned, the hostile efibrts of his bolder and more 
active successour. This successour was Louis, 

duke 



■^^ 



r Guicciqrd, Storia d^Ital, lib, iv. 1. 195. 
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duke of Oleans, cousin to Charles in the fourth chap. 
degree, who, under the name of Louis XII. as- ^^ 
sumed the crown, without opposition, andimme- 1498. 
diately after his accession, gave a striking proof of -^t- 2^- 
his intentions, by taking the additional titles of 
duke of Milan, and king of the two Sicilies. No 
sooner had he ascended the throne, than he found 
a pretext for divorcing his wife, the daughter of 
Louis XI. who, as he alleged, was so devoid of 
personal attractions, and of so siqkly a constitution, 
that he had no hopes of progeny from her, and 
chose in her stead, Anne of Bretagne, the widow 
of his predecessor, Charles VIIL who is supposed 
to have been the object of his affection before her 
former marriage. As the dispensation of the pope 
was requisite for this union, Alexander VL was 
happy in so fevourable an opportunity of gratifying 
the wishes ofthe new sovereign; but the king was 
too impatient to wait the return of his ambassa- 
dour , and presuming on the success of his mission, 
celebrated the marriage before the necessary for- 
malities for his divorce had been expedited from 
Rome. This irregularity was, however, readily 
pardoned, and Cesar Borgia, who had now de- 
vested himself of the rank of cardinal, was deputed 
to carry to France the dispensation, which wa^ 
accompanied by the hat of a cardinal for George of 
Amboise, archbishop of Rouen. The magnifi- 
cence displayed by Cesar on this embassy, far 
exceeded that of royalty itself; and the king remu- 
jnerjited his services, by conferring on him the title 

of 
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c H A P. of duke of Valentinob, in Dtiqduny, and by a 

^* grant oHbe annual sum of twenty thousand. livres ; 

1498. to which was also added , the iHt)nuse of a territorial 

jEt. 33. posses8i<m in the Milanese, as socm as the king 
should have completed the conquest of that coun- 
try. ^ About the same time, Lucrezia, the dau^- 
ter of the pontiff, was divoroed from her husband, 
Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro, and married to 
Alfonso of Aragcm, a natural son of Alfonso IL 
late king of Naples. 

« 

Ever since the brothers ofthe Medici had been 
compelled to quit their native (dace, tiie Fkirea-* 
tines had exhibited a striking instanoe ofthe eSkdbi 
of fenaticiam, in debasing bot^ the intellectual and 
taxxrd powers of the nund. Absurd and btesi^ie- 
mous pretensions to the peculiar &vour of heaven, 
to the power of working miracles, and of predict- 
ing future events, were asserted by Savonarola and 
his followers, who attempted to establish the rdgn 
of Jesus Christ, as it was impiously called, by acts 
of violence and bloodshed. This sudden depres* 

sion 



^ Guiccfard, lib, iv. 1. 207. On this occasion Cesar is 
supposed to have carried with him an immense treasure, 
and even the horses of his attendants are said t6 have heen 
shod with silver. His magnificent enti^ance into Chinon, 
is described by Brantome. Mem, v, 227. £d, Leyde^ 1722. 
Gordon'8 Life of Alex, VI. p. 1 80. The divorce of Louis XII. 
and his marriage contract with Anne of Bretagne, appear 
in the collection of Du Mont, vol, iii, p, 3. pp, 404, 405. 
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sion occasioned, however, as sudden a reverse, chap. 
No sooner were the Florentines convinced of the ^* 
fraudulent practices of their pretended prophet, U98. 
than they satiated their resentment by the destruc- -^^' ^^* 
tion of the man who had so long been the object 
of their admiration, after which they committed 
his body, together with those of two of his asso- 
ciates, to the flames, and scattered their ashes in 
the river Amo.* Respecting the character of Sa- 
vonarola, 



* This circumstance is adverted to in the following 
sonnet, prefixed to an Italian translation in MS. of the life 
of Savonarola, from the Latin of Giovan-Francesco Pico, 
one of his warmest admirers. At the close of the work is 
a large coUecticm of miracles, attributed to this extraordi- 
nary and unfortunate man. The person referred to under 
the name of // Tirannoy is undoubtedly Piero de' Medici :— 

^^ Alma cittst, che al fuoco, al onda, 
" Vedesti in preda i tre martiri eletti, 
*' E tra le pene acerbe, e tra dispetti, 
" Lieti insieme provar morte gioconda, * 

• " Godi, che d'ogni ben tosto feconda 

" Ti mostran di profeti i santi detti ; 

" E tu, che sei regina de' profeti, 

^' Ove il fallo abondo, la grazia abonda. 
<' II tuo ricco, onorato, altiero fiUme, ' 

" Che si nasconde il gran tesoro in seno, 

" Di quel sacro divin cenere sparso, 
*' Vedrd morto il Tiranno^ spento ed arso 

" Ogn 'infidel, e'l vizio venir meno, i 

<< Ed apparir nuova luce, e nuovo lume. 



» 



For the particulars of the catastrophe of Savonarola, see 
Life of Lor. de' Medici^ vol. ii./i. 269. 
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CHAP, vonarola, a great diversi^ of c^inions has arisen, 

^' as well in subsequent times, as in his own ; and 

1498. whilst some have considered him as a saint and a 

^t. v33. martyr, others have stigmatized him as an impostor 
and a demagc^e. It requires not, however, any- 
great discernment to perceive, that Savcmarola 
united in himself those exact proportions of kna* 
very, tsdents, fdly, and learning, which, combined 
with the insanity of superstition, compose the cha- 
racter ci a fenatick ; the modves and consequences 
of whose conduct, are perhaps no less obscure and 
inexplicable to himself, than they are to the rest of 
mankind. 

The secret treaty between Lodovico Sfinrza and 
vitemap- ^g g^^^ ^f Florence, was much more detrimental 

cures tat ror^ ' 

tr«.of vko to the Venetians, than it would have been if pub- 

Pisano. ^ * 

lickly avowed. By his solicitations, several of the 
Italian leaders, m4io had engaged in the defence of 
Pisa, were induced to enter into the service of the 
Florentines ; and the army of the republick, under 
the command of Paolo Vitelli, at length took the 
field, with a considerable body of horse, and a 
powerful train of artillery. Having hastily passed 
the Amo, Vitelli first bombarded the castle of 
iButi, where the Venetians attempted to oppose his 
progress. This place he carried by assault on the 
second day. Thence he proceeded towards Pisa, 
and having stationed several bodies of troops in tlic 
vicinity, so as to prevent the approach of supplies 
to the city, he turned his artillery against Vico 

Pisano, 
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Pisano, a fortress in the neighbourhood of Pisa, chap. 
where, having majie a breach in the walls, he com- ^* 
pelled the garrison to capitulate, and proceeded i^^^- 
by regular approaches, to reduce the city to sub- -^^- 2^* 
mission. ^ 

« 
In the mean time the exiled brothers of the 
Medici, conceiving that another opportunity was '^^ »«>■ 
now anorded them for attempting the recovery of Medid to re- 
Florence, requested the Venetian senate to admit MtiJ^pucc. 
them as associates in the war ; representing to 
them, the practicability, of sending a body of troops . 
through the passes of the Appenines, where they 
would be joined by the numerous friends of the 
Medici in that quarter, by whose assistance they 
might attack the city before it could be provided 
with the means of defence. The Venetians, at 
this time closely pressed by Vitelli, willingly ac- 
cepted the offer; and a large body of infantry was 
immediately collected, the command of which was 
given to the duke of Urbino and Astorre Baglioni, 
of Ferula. Piero de' Medici, with his brother 
'Giuliano, and his cousin Giulio, having united 
their troops with those of Bartolommeo d' Alveano 
and Carlo Orsino, joined the Venetians in the Val 
de Lamone, and possessed themselves of the small 
town of Marra. They soon, however, found them- 
selves 



7 Gutcciard, Storia d* Ital. lib. iv. 1. 199. 
VOL. I. 3d 
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G H^ A P. selves cq^)osed by the Florentijoesy with whom 
V' Lodovico Sforza had now unitedi his anns^ ; but 
1498. the duke of Urbino pressed fimvaids, and having 
&t. 33. captured the town of Bibhiena, descended i^to the 
sterile district of Casentino, through which the 
Amo continues its course to Florence ; and, al- 
though his operations were' rets^rded no less by the 
severi^ of ^ weather, thaii by the efforts of his 
enemies, his approach filled the inhabitants of Flo- 
rence with constematioi;!. They, therefore, di- 
rected their commander Vitelli to fortify, in the 
best manner he could, the. places which he had 
occupied near Pisa, and to proceed immediately 
to oppose the Medici, in Casentino. The courage 
and experience of the duke of. Urbino, and the 
ardour and rapidity of d'Alveano, were opposed 
by the vigilance and caution of Vitelli. With 
inconceivable industry he fortified the passes by 
which alone the troops of the Medici could ap- 
proach ; he restrained their excursions on every 
side; he weakened their forces in various sldr- 
mishes, and harassed them by cutting off their 
supplies. Unable either to procure subsistence, or 
to change the situation of their troops, the Vene- 
tian commissaries, with the brothers of the Medici, 
secretly deserted their army, and fled for safety to 
the town of Bibbiena. The soldiers themselves 
were compelled to undergo that last of all military 
disgraces the compulsory surrender of their arms ; 
after wliich they were permitted by their con- 
querors to retke, dejected, emaciated, and dis- 
graced, 
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graded, to thieir own cblihtiy. It was probably on c h a p. 
this disastrous event, that the anguish of Piero de' V' 
Medici burst forth in the following sonnet ;* which, 1498. 
although incorrect and unpolished, may be consi- Mt. 23. 
dered as the genuine expression of his feelings. 

SONNET. 

When all my sorrows p^t I call to mind, 
And what I am, with what I was compare ; 
No more allowed those dear delights to share, 
Alone to thee, my native spot, confined, * 

Tears 



' This production is now first printed from the original, 
in the Laurentian library ; which appears there in a very 
rude and imperfect state : 

SONETTO- 

^' Non posso far che gli occhi non m'inacqui, 
^^ Pensando quel ch'io sono, e quel ch'io ero ; 
'' D'aver diletto msd piii non spero 
" In alcun nido com* in quel ch'io nacqui. 

" Per certo ch'a fortuna troppo spiacqui, 
" E chi'l cognosca credi che'l sia '1 vero ; 
<^ Sofert' ho in pace, e gid non mi di3pero, 
^^ Con tutto che con I'ira il viso imbiacqid. 

<< lo m'assomiglio al legno in alto mare, 
" Che per fortuna I'arbore sta torto, 
** Cangio le vele e sto per anneg^re. 

'< Se non perisco ancor, guig^erd in porto. 
^^ Fortuna sa quel ch'ella sa ben fare, 
^ Sana in un punto chi ^ quasi morto. 

^< lo son fiior del mio orto, 
" Dice il proverbio ; odi parola adoma 
^< Che chi non muor qualche volta ritoma.'* 
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CHAP. Tears dim my eyes. Yet though with looks unkind 
V • Vindictive fortune still pursues joae near^ 

I^Qg Firm as I may her injuries I bear ; 

» In spirit ardent, but with heart resigned 

Like some storm-beaten bark) that o'er the deep 
Dismantled drives, the sport of every blast, 
I speed my way, and hourly wait my doom* 
Yet when I trace the many dangers past, 

Hope still survives ; my destined course I keep, 
And trust to fate for happier hours to come. 

During the contest respecting the city of Pisa, 
_ the Florentines had at various times made over- 

71m contest , 

respecting tuTcs to thc Vcnctians and their allies, for com- 

Pisa snbmit' 

ted to thc promising the difSsrences to which it had given 

decision of» t A At A. • p At_ • * *A 

Ercoie, doke nsc ; Dut thc scuatc, conscious of their supencffity, 
of Ferrara. ^^ j dcsirous of rcducing the territory of Pisa under 
their own dominion, had, under various pretexts, 
refused to listen to any terms of pacification. The 
disgraceful defeat of their troops in Casentino, and 
the vigour with which Vitelli carried on the siege 
of Pisa, at length induced them to relax in their 
pretensions ; and, by the intervention of Lodo- 
vico Sforza, it was, after long negotiation, agreed, 
that all diflferences between the contending parties 
should be finally decided by Ercole, duke of Fer- 
rara. Having undertaken the office of mediator, 
and heatd the various representations of the dif- 
ferent envoys, he published his determination on 
the sixth day of April, 1499 ; by which he order- 
ed, that the Venetians should immediately wth- 
draw their troops from the Florentine and Pisan 
territories. That the Florentines should pay to 

them 
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them one hundred and eighty thousand ducats, by c h a p, 
stated payments of fifteen thousand in each year, ^' 
as an indemnity for the expenses of the war ; and M99. 
that the city of Pisa should return to its obedience -^^- ^^ 
to Florence, under certain restrictions, by which 
the administration of justice, both criminal and 
civil, Mid the publick revenue of the state, were 
secured to the inhabitants.* 

This determination, iastead of recanciline: the "'' "^T^ 

<-' mice incot^ 

contending parties, was received with disapproba^ *»»^ 
tion by all. The Venetians, disappointed in those 
views of aggrandizement with which they had 
entered into the war, considered the pa}anent of 
an annual sum as no alleviation of their vexation 
and disgrace. The Florentines murmured, that 
after the enormous expenses which they had alrear 
dy sustained in the defence of their long established 
rights, they should be compelled to reimbiirse 
the Venetians to so large an amount ; whilst their 
dominion over the city and territory of Pisa, was 
mutilated and restricted, so that they could not 
indemnify themselves in that quarter for any part 
of their expenditure. But above all, the citizens 
of Pisa exclaimed agdbst the decbion of the duke ; 
which they contended, would in effect, deliver 
them once more into the absolute power of their 
oppressors, whp would soon find a pretext to de- 

prive 



Gtdcciard, Stqria d* ItaL Ub, iv. 1 . 220. 
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c H A P^ prive Ihehi of their imthuhitieis, and to reduce 
V* diem to the same disgraceful state of vassalage, 
1490. under which they had so long laboured. It was 
At. 24* to no purpose, that the duke i^ttempted, by an 
addi;tional decree, to obviate these objections. The 
continuance of the war was resolved upon ; and 
measures were resorted to for the renewal of hos- 
tilities, with greater vidence than before.' 



b 



.The iohabi. In some respects, however, the contest took a 
J^^e i^*** different dspect. From some indicaticxis in the 
defend them- cQUfge of thc trcaty, the citizens of Pisa began to 
suspect, that the Venetians might at length accom- 
modate their differences with the Florentines, and 
that their city might be considered as the priced 
reconciliation; whilst the Venetians, affecting to 
be dissatisfied with the conduct of the inhabitants, 
withdrew their troops from the defence of the city, 
for the purpose, in fact, of securing the posses- 
sion of such parts of the territory as they might be 
enabled to occupy. The citizens saw, without 
regret, the departure of their doubtfiil allies ; and 
with the aid of a few mercenaries, who had been 
introduced within the walls by the Venetians, and 
who had agreed to join in their defence, they 
resolved to maintain their independence to the last 
extremity.*" The walls of Pisa were of uncom- 
mon 



*» Gidcciard, Storia d* Ital. lib, iv. 1 . 220. 
<' Rid, fit^2\. 
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mon strength. The fortresses were wett prpvid^^i p h a p. 
and ^mrisoned. The inhabitants .wer^ ; numerous^ v* 
and courageous ; many of them were mapeet^We^ 1*9^. 
by their rank and talents ; and an unremitting war- ^i94 
fere of several years, had habituated them tp: 
military fetiguea. AbbveaU, their avei^sion to tl^ 
government of the Florentines was ^lextinguish-: 
a,hle ; and this sentiment alone would have supplied 
every deficiency. 
.' ■ ' ' • 

On the other hand the Florentines lost no time Y^^^^^^^- ^ 

fee ts a breach 

in availing themselves of the successes which they mthewaib. 
had already obtained. Besides a ccmsiderable body to avail him- 
of horse, their army was now increased to ten l|^yant»^ 
diousand foot ; with which, and the aid of twenty) 
large pieces of artillery, Vitelli attacked the for- 
tress of Stampace, on which the citizens of Pisa 
dbdefly relied for the defence of the city. The 
exertions of the besieged to repair the breaches, 
although both sexes, and all descriptions of per- 
sons united in the labour, were ine&ctual, and 
an unremitting cannonade of ten days, at length 
levelled a great part of the walls. Of those engaged 
in the defence, many were slaughtered ; the rest 
took refuge in the city, and were closely pursued 
by the Florentine troops, who at that moment 
might in all probability have possessed themselves 
of the prize for which they had so long contended. 
Vitelli, however, either did not perceive, or did 
not choose to avail himsdf of the opportunity 
afforded him for terminating the war. Satisfied 

with 
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G H A P. with the success of the day, in the acquisition of 

v> the fortress, and conceiving that the city would 

14,99. now become an easy prey, he restrained the ardour 

^t, 34. of the soldiery, and allowed the inhabitai^ to 
recover from their panick. But although Vitelli 
had omitted to stcmn the city, he persevered with 
the utmost vigilance in such measures as were 
most likely to compel the inhabitants to surrender; 
and, in the various means which he adopted for 
reducing the place, gave striking proofs of those 
abilities, by which he had obtained his military 
reputation. The constant use of artillery had 
again effected a breach in the walls ; the soldiers, 
inflamed with the hopes of plunder, were earnest 
for the attack ; the Florentine commissaries remon- 
strated with Vitelli on the injudicious and danger- 
ous delays which he manifested in all his proceed- 
ings, and a time was at length fixed upon for 
storming the place, which it was agreed should be 
the twenty-fourth day of August. But, whilst the 
fruits of his labours were thus ripening, and seem- 
ed only to court his hand, a sudden blight deprived 
Vitelli of his expected prize. The low and mar- 
shy district in the vicinity of Pisa, had combined 
with the slaughter of the soldiery, to occasion a 
pestilential distemper in the Florentine camp, which 
in the course of a few days, made so rapid a pro- 
gress, that at the time appointed, a sufficient 
number of troops could not be collected to pro- 
ceed to the attack. Fresh levies of soldiers were 
poured in by the Florentines ; but the destructive 

malignitj^ 
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malignity of the disorder, destroyed them more c hap. 
rapidly than they could be replaced.* Smittpn, like V' 
die Greeks before Troy, by an invisible hand, the 1499. 
Florentine troops were compelled to abandon their A^- 24. 
enterprise, in order to secure a retreat, before the 
further progress of the disease should, so far debili" 
tate them, as to render them an easy conquest to 
the exasperated and vindictive inl^abitants. yitelli 
therefore embarked his artillery cm)l th^ , Arnp, for 
the purpose of conveying;^ to,: Leghcjr?; bmt/by 
an unfortunate fatality, * the gregter pa^t (rf it : JfeU 
into the hands of theenemy^;« Quirtt^ig^ with the 
remainder of hi^ trppps, die qon^gious precincts 
of Pisa, he , prppeed^: thi^Qugh the Via Martapa ^^^}^ 
towards Cascina. On his arrival at this place, he norcnce and 
was met by a deputation from the citizens of Flo- 
rence, by whom he was made a prisoner and con- 
ducted to that city, tvhtet*^ tie t^aS'^tlt to tejtetture^ 
for the purpose of indiicific: hiiii tp confess mat he 
had conducted himself with treachery towards the 
republick. Atnbhj^ bth^i^'^cl^gfes* ^tist 'him, 
it vvasaUeged, th^thehid^^fiytei^^^^ 
the MedicV in the \>i!?ir;of CJ^j^o^^^ he 

^ ■ had 

■ • "•?»'• .., -» 



lit 



** Guzvciard. Storia ^ ftaL Ub. }y. 1. 2$$;. ^.Afuratori 
AnnaU d* Ital, ix. 597^ ]Vfacchiaye^i also alt^dcif . t9 thi^ 
circumstance in his finlf.Paceniiale : ; j; 

" Lutigo sarebbe narrar tutti i torti^ . 

■ » . ^ • , ■•. ■ 

" Tutti gl' inganni corsi ia quell* assedio, 
" E lutti i cittadin, per febbre morti.** 

VOL. I. 3 E 
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V n AF. had int^ntibiudly sufibred them to escape, although 
.. . y.'-,_ he had it m his power to have sent them prisoners 
1409. to iltorence, to have received the due reward of 
rfe. 24. Aeir rfebeUion against :their country. His conduct 
before Pisa' was, however, a still more grievous 
^ause^ rf offence ; smd although no acknowledg- 
ment (if eithfap guilt or errour cduld be obtained 
frorti^him,' he was ordered to be decapitated ; and 
the d^^tence wad on the saim^ ^ught carried into 
f efetet.'^ His breAlifer ViteHazio; although at that 
'tiAie^ feb6«rtn^ ti^idier -sickness, had the good 
IRirtifrte to ^^feot his(' escape, and fled to Pisa, 
^^fc^ as; m^i!^ idf Ms^ feUowers^ a® he could pre- 
' vftit^ipon to acjfeoittptoy^'him'. He was received 
1 with 



r.l 

if: 



> »■ ; . •• . • • »!^ "■ 



X 



*» ^crliy Conw^t^^JL li^ iv^/t. 84. The unhappy fate 
ofVitelli is commemorated by Ant. Fr. Ranieri, in the 
folio iving, hot" inelegant, I^es : 

■ » T - « .•..-'■ ^ ' ■: * ' 

. i \ ..■/«■ . .. , J * , • • ■ . L . X : ■ ... 

., " Urbispt ing^Uia^ scelusj et victric^ Pauli 
" Auljiit imm^ti opll^, reseoja. manuj 
" Scipiadiim major,, tua quid benefacta, Vitelli, 
'' ' " Quid talu^ffe mea ? ah, dixit et irigemuit. 

Nardi informs us, that although no charge, but that of 
disobedience, could be proved against Vitelli, before his 
execution, many of his letters were afterwards discovered, 
winch manifested his treiEichery* ' ^iH, Fior, lid iii. /i, 61. 
This mode of executing a pe'rs6n first, and obtaining the 
proofs of his guilt ^^ft^rward^s,, is not greatly to be com- 
mended, and affords tojo much reason to conjecture, that 
the documents were faUripp^d, for the purpose of justifying 
an act of odious and illegal Sjcverity. 
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with great exultation by the inhabitants, who by c h a p. 
their own resolution, and a fortunate concurrence ^* 
of events, were at length freed from their adver- 1499. 
saries, and once more indulged themselves in the -^t- ^4. 
hope of establishing the ancient independence of 
their republick. 



y 



CHAP. VL 

1499—1503. 

LOUIS XII. resolves to attempt the conquest of Milaw 
and Naples — Forms an alliance with Alexandpr VI. and 
the Venetians — The cardinal de* Medici quits Italy-— 
Travels through various parts of Europe — Louis XII. 
possesses himself of the dutchy of Milan—- Cesar Bor- 
gia attacks the cities of Romagna-^Imprisohment and 
death of Lodovico Sforza — The cardinal de' Medici 
arrives at Rome-^The Florentines again attack Pisa- 
Cesar Borgia perseveres in his hostilies against the 
Italian states — The Mediqi attempt a fourth time to ef- 
fect their return to Florence— Cesar Borgia threatens 
that city — Treacherous combination between Louis XII. 
and Ferdinand of Spain*-*Federigo king of Naples is 
deprived of his dominions>-^He retires to F^8^nce^— Gon- 
salvo betrays the young duke pf Calabria— Cesar Borgia 
captures the states of Piombino, Camerino, and Urbino 
— Pietro Soderini preserves Florence from the attacks 
of Borgia-«Is appointed Gonfaloniere for life — Alliance 
between Cesar Borgia and Louis XII. -^^The Italian no- 
bles oppose the proceedingsofBorgiar— Several of them 
treacherously put to death by him at Sinigaglia-r-He 
seizes on their territories — Death of Alexsmder VI.-^ 
Remarks on his character and conduct. 

W HILST Italy continued to be thus agitated l^y 
internal commotions^ another storm was gathering vi. 
beyond the Alps, which soon burst with additional h99. 
violence on that unhappy country. The attack of jEt 24. 

Charles 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. Charles VIII. upon the kir^om of Naples was^ 
v^* the effect of a puerile ambition ; but Louis XII. 
1499. was a courageous and a politick prince; and the 
-fit. 24. personal experience which he had acquired diuing 
uwb XII. the expedition of Charles VIII. jn which he had 
mumftOMt himself bom a principal part, rendered him 
SSriLd a still more dangerous enemy. After having 
'*■'** openly asserted his pretensions to the crown of Na- 
jple3'9 and the states of Milaii, he began to nego- 
tiate with the other powers, of Europe, and in par- 
ticular with .tbe Italian : governments, for their 
aa^stance or neutrality ixi the approaching contest. 

JJ^ " ■*- In gmning over Alexander VI. to his interests 
AieModer ^e found but litde difficulty. That ambitious pon- 
Teiwuick of tiff, incessandy dming at the exaltation of his family, 
and desirous, beyond measure, of establishing his 
authority in the kingdom of Naples, where he had 
already obtained considerable influence, had pro- 
posed to Federigo the marriage of Cesar Borgia 
with one of his daughters, whose dowry he ex- 
pected should be the extensive prmcipality of Ta- 
rentum. This union was, however, rejected in 
the most decisive terms by Federigo ; who, although 
he was not ignorant that his refusal would draw 
down upon him the resentment of the pontiff, chose 
rather to abide its consequences, than assent to an 
alliance, winch he considered as still more danger- 
ous. Thus disappointed in tiie hopes of aggran- 
dizement, which he had so warmly cherished 
from thi§ cjuarter, Alexander was prepared for any 

propositions 
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propositicxis from the French monarch, which c h a f. 
might enable him to gratiiy his resentment against . v^* 
the king of Naples* A reciprocation of fiivours 1499. 
had already commenced between Louis XIL and JEt. 24. 
the pope, by which both parties had been highly 
gratified; and ^s connexion was speedily strength- 
ened by the marriage erf Cesar Borgia with Carfotta, 
daughter of John D'Albret, king of Navarre, and 
nearly related to Louis XIL and by the promoticm 
of the brother of that princess to the purple. The 
marri^ took place on the twelfth day of May, 
1499; and from thife period Alexander ccmsidered 
himself as devoted to the interests df France, and 
was ready to employ both his spiritual and temper^ 
arms in her service. * The Venetians, disgusted 

with 



* When the news of the marriage of Cesar Berg^at 
and of his being honoured by Louis X^II. with the order of 
St. Michael, was received at Rome, great rejoicings took 
place ; which, if we may believe Burchard, were condotted 
in a manner highly discreditable to the pontiff and the apofi- 
tolick see. ^ Feria quinta vigesima tertia Maii, venit cur- 
^< sor ex Francia, qui nunciavit Sanctissimo Domino nostro 
<< Cxsarem Valentin um Ducem iilium suum, olim cardina-^ 
^^lem, contraxisse matrimonitnn cum magnifica Domina 
^ de Allebretto, a die prssentis mensis ; et illud Dominica 
" duodecima ejusdem consummasse. * * » 
U * * Venit alius annuncians qu6d in die pentecostes 
" nona dccima hujus, Rex Francix assumpsit Ducem prx- 
^ dictum uk confratrem confratemitatis Sancti Mlchaelis, 
<( qaa& est regia et magni honoris« Fuerant propterea ex 
^' mandato Pontificis fsicti m^ltiignes per urbem in signum; 

" Ixtitiae ; 
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CHAP, itdth the irresolute and treacherous condttct of La- 

^^* dovico Sforza, had akeady been induced by Ac 

1499. ^promise of being put into possession of the city o[ 

■fit. 54. Cremona, andthe district of Ghiaradadda^ to- enter 

mto a league with Louis XII. to assist him in the 

recovery of Milan, in which a power was reserved 

to Alexander VI, to become a party • ^ Of this 

privilege the pope soon afterwards availed himself; 

having first stipulated, amoiig other artieles, that 

the states of Imola, Forliy Faenza, and Pesaro, 

thai tmder the government of their re^>ecdve 

lords, should be conquered by the arms of the 

allies, and united under the sole dominion of Cesar 

Borgia. 






de* Medici ** ' These portentous transactions were not regarded 
w*rav!u ^^ ^^ inattentive eye by thfe cardinal de* Medici* 
through va. He had now attempted, in conjunction with his 

rloQs parts of • . . * "' 

Europe. brothers, at three different times, to eflfect the re- 
storation of his family to their native place. The 
ill fortune or misconduct of Piero had: defeated 
all their endeavours, and every new attempt had 
only served to increase the violence of their ene- 
mies, 



^ IstitisB ; sed in magnum dedecus et verecuhdiam Sanctis- 
" simi Domini nostri, et ejus sancts& sedis.*' Burchard, 
Diar, v, Afifiendix to Gordon* a Life of Alexander VL 

^ This treaty, formed at Blois, and bearing date the 
fifteenth day of April, 1499, is given in the Corps Diplo- 
matique of Dumont. v, iii. fiar, ii. /(. 406. 
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mies, and to bar the gates of Florence more firmly chap. 
against them. During five years he had been com- ^^* 
pelled to avail himself successively of the protec- i^^^- 
tion of the ancient fi*iends of his femily, in diflferent -**• 2*. 
parts of Italy ; but as the hopes of his restoration 
to Florence diminished, he began to be regarded as 
an exile and a fiigitive, and in the approaching 
disturbances of Italy, it was not easy to determine 
in what jpart he might find a secure asylum. The 
city of Rome, which ought to have afforded him 
a safe and honourable residence, was rendered 
irksome to him by the vices, and dangerous by the 
animosity of the pontiff; whilst the Florentines, in 
order to secure themselves during the approaching 
commotions, had acceded to the league with 
Francie, and thereby cut off irom the Medici all 
hopes of deriving assistance from that power on 
which they had hitherto reliedl Impelled by these 
circumstances, and perhaps also actuated by the 
laudable desire of visiting foreign countries, the 
cardinal determined to quit Italy, and to pass 
some portion of his time in traversing the principal 
kingdoms of Europe, till events might arise more 
fevourable to his views. *^ 

This design he communicated to his cousin 
Giulio de' Medici, and it was agreed to form a 

party 



^ Ammirato^ Ritratti d*huomni iUustri di Cam JH^dict. 
O/iusc. voL iii. fi* 66. 
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G.H A P. pwty of twelve friep^r a mimbfer wjiich'thjey oOii'- 
_ Yi- ^(fered stificiently lgi?g^. ft)r tfeek jttiutual s^Urity 
.H^9. in the comwioa inci^Wtfi^ of a joumey,; arid, too 
*t.a4. iMBialllo afford any cawsje- dT cilann* Diacard^, 
therefore, the ii^igiw df ^ir rw*, and «q^pp«ng 
themselves in a unj^Niti nW«ii^r, they pi^tsed 
thrptigh the states, of- Venice, aiid visited «(K>5t of 
the principal cities of Germapy; a$3uming in tuiti 
the commajnd of t][^iF troop, £tiid' partaking of all 
the g[musements afforded by continual ch^oige of 
place, and the various manners^ of th^ inhabitants* 
On their arrival at Ulm, their singular i^pearance 
occasioned their being detained by the ma^strates ; 
but, on their disclosing their quality and purpose, 
they were sent under a guard to the emperour 
Maximilian, who received the cardinal with that 
respect and attention, to which, from the celebrity 
of his ancestors, and his high rank in the church, 
he was so well entitled. Far from interrupting 
their progress, Maximilian highly commended the 
magnanimity of the cardinal in bearing Ins adverse 
fortune with patience ; and his judgment and pru- 
dence, in applying to the purposes of useful infor- 
mation, that portion of his time, of which he could 
not now dispose to better advantage. Besides fur- 
nishing him with an honourable passport through 
the German states, Maximilian gave him letters to 
his son Philip, then govemour of the low countries ; 
recommending tlie cardinal and his companions to 
his protection and favour. After havmg passed a 
considerable time in Germany, the associated 

friends 



friends propeeded' 'to iFlai^ers^* ^i4ia-et4hey w^g«ai>. 
n»6ived by PWttp, not dtilyf wife lio^toitfjibtttf._lL^ 
withmagfiffieenoe./ T*iecaJftttetf<lhfetoihtffldMt6^ 1^99; 
hsLVt tyceil Hihip^g, fflid jrfodeed^ ilia^ Ettglaiid ;> ^t- 2^- 
but the dsmger (rf Aq voj^^ge idetew^ his ftiendir 
from the undertsdtiing ^'-and at theiir ebtr^aities; hd 
relinquished his deisigni ^ They; 'th^tforei bewJ 
th^lr course^ tot^dy iVfince. On ' their aitJvsd ^aff 
Rouen they Were again seized ' up6n, iiid deteinedi 
ih custody; and, «Mi^gh the catdkial; 4nd hi6 
couiain Giulio^ n^^tde-^ immediate discovery of 
their rant, aiid represeiited the ol)ject of their joui-- 
ney to be totally ilhcontiected' with political con- 
ciems ; yet, in the state 'bf hostJlfty Hhat had theri 
commenced between the kings Of Fitoitce and of 
Naples, there appeared to be tofe much ^und for 
susfpxcion, to admit of ftfeir beihg spe^ily rereQS4 
ed ; nor was il until letters ^w^re o'bteined froW 
Piero de» Medlcij tfien in the Freh6h>(<»mp at S*i^ 
lift, that they were ehstbled tO j^irbcttrti' their dis- 
ch^ge. Having agaitf obtained theitlJberty, they 
proceeded through Frfence, visiting ev^fy place de-i 
serving of nodoe, and examining whatever wis 
t^emarkable, till thef arrived at Marseilles ;' iWiei^6 

' ■■'•'' ■■^••'^^tfter 



e 1 



5-iiV , 



^ " Dal qudl finalmente partendo, d Terrovana su' 1* 
** oceano si condusse ; con pensiero di veder Inghilterra, 
<< Be da comp^ni nQnJ[>sse stato dissuaso > paurofii olti*e 
" modo de' flutti di quel vasto e profondissimo mare.' 
jimmir, Ritrattt\ in Oflwc. vol, m,ji, 66. 
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CHAP, after a short stay, they detennined to proceed by 
v^' aea immediately to Rome. The winds being, 
*^^*' however, UQ&vouraUe, thqr were coppipeUed to 
^^' ^*' coast the Riviei:^ of Genoa, wheace having been 
driven on shcx^, they thou^t it advisable to re- 
linquish their voyage, and to jMxxreed by land to 
Savona. On their arrival at this place, they met 
with the cardinal Giuliano diella Rovere, who had 
fled thither to avoid the re^ntment of Alexander 
VI. A common enmity to that profligate pontiff, 
and a similarity of misfortunes, rendered their 
meeting inter^stinig : and ihfcc refugees sat at the 
same table, all .of whom were afterwards elevated 
to the highest dignity in the christian world. 
The two cousins of the Mi^ici gave an account of 
the objects, which they. had met with on their 
journey ; and related the c^$culties which they had 
surmounted by land, and the dangers which they 
had encountered by sea, . The cardinal della Ro- 
vere recapitulated in his turn, the events which 
had taken place in Italy since their departure, and 
in wliich they were so deeply interested. From 
Savona the cardinal de Medici repaired to Genoa, 
where for some time he took up his residence with 
his sister, Madalena, the wife of Francesco Cibo, 
who had fixed upon that city as the place of his 
permanent abode, * 

During 



^ 4mmr. Ritratfij OfiuBC, vol. iii /i, 66. 
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During the absence of the cardinal from Rome, c a a p« 
a very c(»isiderable change had taken place in the ^^* 
political ' state of Italy. The French army under U99. 
the command of d' Aubigny had crossed the Alps ; -St. 34. 
and, f(»nmn£: a junction with the troops of Gian- L<»i«xii- 
Giacopo Trivulzio, who had now obtained the hun«eif of 

, the state of 

rank of marshal of France, occupied several of the miup. 
principal towns in the Milanese, and at length 
captured and sacked the capital. It was not widi- 
out difficulty that Lodovico Sforza effected his 
escape into the Tyrol. Louis XII. informed of 
the success of his arms, hastened to Milan, which 
he entered as sovereign on the sixth day of Octo- 
ber, 1499, amid$t the acclamations of the people ; 
who, wearied with the tyranny of the usurper, 
regarded the French as the avengers of his crimes, 
and the assertors of their rights. ^ On this occa- 
sion the rightful heir to the supreme authority fell 
into the hands of Louis XII. who tore him from 
his mother Isabella, and sent him into a monastery 
in France; whilst Isabella herself, having wit- 
nessed the destruction of her husband and children 
at Milan, returned to Naples to behold that of h/er 
whole family. The armsof the French and their 
allies in Italy, having thus far been successful, the 
conquering parties began to divide the spoil. The 
states of Milan and of Genoa were received into 

the 



^ Muratoriy AnnaU d* Italia^ vol, ix. fi. 600, 
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c H A P. the allegiance of the king of E^ance;^ , The city 

v^' and district of Cremona were surrendered np ta 

1499. die Venetians, as had been previously agreed on ^ 

A. 24. and it (Mily remained to gratify the widies of Alex- 

ander, and his son Cesar Borgia, by obtaining for 

the latter the dominion of the several states in Ro* 

magna, which had been promised to him as a 

recompense for the concurrence of the pope in 

the league with France. 

Cesar Boi^, now no longer called th6 cardinal 
cetar Borgia of Valcuza, but dukc of Valcntinois, having ob- 
^^ofi^ tained a considerable body of Fr^ch troops, and 
mapu. united them with the papal forces, proceeded to 
attack the city of Imola, which h& soon compelled 
to capitulate. The fortress of Forli was defended 
with great courage by Caterina Sforza, the mother 
of the young prince Ottaviano Riario; but all 
resistance to so superiour a force being ineflectual, 
she was at length obliged to surrender ; and, being 
made a prisoner, was sent to the castle of S. An- 
gelo, at Rome. She was, however, soon after- 
wards liberated in consequence of the representa- 
tions of Ivo d' Allegri, who commanded the 
French troops in the service of Cesar Borgia, and 
who was induced not less from admiration of her 
courage than compassion for her sex, to interest 
himself in her behalf. The further progress of the 

united 

■ K -v. Mace hiavelli, lid, del Princi/ie. fi, 6. ed. 1550. 
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iuiited armies, was prevent^4 by new disturbances chap. 
in the Milanese, m con^quence of which, d'AUe- vi* 
gri returned with the troops under 'hi& command, isoo. 
into that district ;; qtid Cesar, hastening to Rome, jEt. 2$. 
e?itered the city on the twenty-sixth day of Febru- 
ary, 1500, with extnwrdlnary pomp.'' A carnival 
Was soon afterwards celebrated, in which he dis- 
played hie magnijKcence at an incredible .expense ; 
and, as a reward for his achievements, the pope 
presented him with the goldeti consecrated rose, 
and dignified him: with the titlfe of Gonfaloniere of 
the holy Roman church. 

The period was now fastapproachiiig in which impruon. 
Lodovico Sforza, the author of so many calamities death of l«. 
to his country, and to mankind, was to meet with ^^^ 
the retribution Aat awaited his misdeeds. After 
having attempted, in vam, to procure the assistance 
of the emperour elect, Maximilian, he resorted to 
the mercenary aid of the Swiss, fi-om whom he 
engaged an army of eight thousand men. With 
this force, and such additional troops as his own 
exertions, and those of his brother, the cardinal 
Ascanio, could raise, he suddenly descended into 
Italy, and pasaing by the lake of Como, possessed 
himself of the adjacent city. The commencement 
of his undertaking was prosperous. The cruelties 

and 



^ The particulars of this splendid processioi^ are fully 
given by Burchard. 
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c u A P. and enormities practised by the French, had already 

v^* convinced the people of the erroiir into which they 

1500. had been led, by a too favourable opimcm of their 

-fit. 25. conquerors. The cides of Milan opened their 
gates to their former sovereign, whose government^ 
though severe, appeared to them kind and lenient, 
in comparison with the tyranny of the French. 
Louis XIL was, however, unwilling to relinquish 
his conquest without ftuther efforts. Fresh troops 
were poured over the Alps ; the principal part erf 
which consisted also of Swiss mercenaries, who, 
to the number of ten thousand, engaged to oppose 
their own countrjrmen; and who, joined to six 
thousand French troops, under the command of 
the duke de Tremouille, again threatened the de- 
struction of the. family of Sforza. The ccmtest 
between the two armies was concentred at the 
city of Novara, from which Lodovico had expelled 
the French ; who still, however, kept possession 
of the fortress. Whilst the event of the war yet 
remained uncertain, that treachery, of which Lodo- 
vico had so often set tlie example, was now em- 
ployed to his own destruction. A secret intercourse 
had already taken place between the Swiss troops 
in hb service and the French commander. At 
the moment when he expected to avail himself of 
their assistance, they suddenly deserted his standard, 
alleging that they would not oppose their country- 
men in battle ; and, with the privity and concur- 
rence of the French, took the direct road towards 

their 
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own country/ In attempting to effect his escape, chap. 
Lodovico was, on the tenth day of April, 1500, ^^' 
made prisoner, with several of his nobility and 1500. 
friends.^ His own crimes afforded a pretext to -fit. 25. 
Louis XII. for treating him with a degree of cruelty, 
which, in fact, only served to gratify the resent- 
ment of the king, for the opposition given to his 
pretensions, and which changed the remembrance 
of the misconduct of Lodovico into compassion for 
his misfortunes. Conveyed to the castle of Loches, 
in the dutchy of Berri,^ he was there inclosed in a 
dark and lonely chamber ; where, daily furnished 
with the means of life, but deprived of all that 
could render life tolerable, he languished in soli- 
tude and misery the remainder of his existence ; 
a space of ten years. Scarcely does the history 
of mankind exhibit a spectacle of equal commi- 
seration. Pain and privation, racks and chains, 
may agonize the body ; but the indignant reaction 
of a mind conscious of its rectitude, opposes a 

barrier 



^ The treacherous conduct of the Swiss on this occasion 
was notorious, and is commemorated in the works of seve- 
ral of the writers of the time. ^ 

i On the same day that Sfbrza was made prisoner, the 
poet Marullus lost his life, in attempting to pass the river 
Cecina, in the district of Volterra. His untimely fate was 
a subject of regret to several of his learned friends. 

^ Guiciard, lib, iy. 1. 252. Murat, Armali. voL ix, /r. 
705. 
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C.H A P. batrier to their e&cts ^ whili^de^, a ministering 

X^' ang^ is ever at hand to ward off the last extremes* 

1500^ of suffiaSng. • This, alas, was not the fete of Lo- 

-*^,2^T.dwico; with sufficieht understandmg to be aware 

of hk errours, and with suffieient sensibHi^ to be 

coQvkieed of his guilt, the sufferings of hb mind 

w^i^ probably yet more acute than those of his 

body. The human ruin was complete^ Other 

catonities may be tolerated^ ^^ but a wounded ^urit, 

who CMj bear?" 

The cardinal Such Were the events that had taken place in 
mu^ M Italy, during the absence of the cardim^ de' Me- 
^•"'•^ dici, and which speedily ptepared the way to still 
more important alterations. From Genoa the car- 
dinal hastened to Rome, in the expectation, that 
amidst the changes and commbtions to which the 
pretensions of Louis XII. and the ambition of 
Cesar Borgia incessanUy gave rise, an opportunity 
might yet occur of restoring the Medici to their 
former authority in the city of Florence* On his 
arrival at Rome, the moderation of his conduct 
and the respectability of his life, seemed to have 
effected a change in the disposition of the pope ; 
who, from this time, appears to have laid aside 
his ill will, and to have treated the cardinal with the 
respect and attentkm due to bis rmik . But, although 
this alteration in the conduct of the pope was. 
sufficiently observable, it Avas not supposed, by 
those who had the best opportunities of forming 
a just opinion of these very opposite characters, 

that 
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that Alexander vros sincere in his prcrifessioiis of d li X p. 
esteem, for caie whom he had so lately marked as ..y^r. . 
an object of his displeasure. Gn the contrary it 1500 
was conjectured, that the crafty pontiff was only -fii.&. 
desirous of avoiding the imputation of having 
such a man as the cardinal for his enemy, and 
of screening himiself from the odium which he justly 
deserved, by inducing a belief, that he lived with 
him on terms of intimacy and confidence. It is 
thus that vioe sometimes associates itself with vir- 
tue, that it may with less danger of detection pur- 
sue its criminal purposes.^ 

The award of the duke of Ferrara for termina- "^^ '■^**7"* 
ting the war respecting the city of Pisa, having attack the 
been rendered ineffectual by the dissent of all the ba7L r""' 
parties, the Florentines had begun to take measures uhawt^tt*^ 
for repairing their former disasters ; and, ^ as they 
had concurred with the Venetians and the pope, in 

the 

nil > I I ilBi I I I — — ■— 11 ■ n il I 11 ,m I ■■! ■ I— — fcj^J^aU 

• ••.■.. -.^ 

1 << Cumenim vitam moresque tuos ab ineunte sM:ate 
<^ coosidero, cum castissim^ superatam adolescentiara, ju- 
<^ ventutem actam gravissim^ atque sanctissim^, cum pne- 
^^ terea intueor quanti animi fortitudine atque cptistantia, 
.^^ paupertatem, diuturnumque exilium toleravi^ris ; qu4 
<< prudent!^, errore fortasse aliquo, gravem tibi ^ver^a- 
S^ rium Alexandrum poutificem maximum) eo deduxecis 
•<^ fiicilitate tua et suavis^imis moxibus, ut non modo odiu^fi 
^^ dissimulare vellet, sed etiam ad declinandam inyidifiiti, 
** se tibi cuperet haberi amicissimum, &c. Greg. Corteaii 
*^ Efi. adLeon.x.Snfer ejmd, tft.fam.Jii. S49. Ven^l^T^. 
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c H A F. the league with France, they conceived that they 
^^^ were also entitled to derive some advantage from 
1500. the successes of the allies, towards which they had 
JEx. 35. contributed by sending to the aid of the king a 
considerable body of troops. " These pretensions 
were urged with great eagerness ; insomuch, that 
the cardinal of Rohan, who governed the Milanese 
states on behalf of Louis XII. was at length pre- 
vailed upon to furnish the Florentines with a body 
of six hundred horse, and eight thousand Swiss 
soldiers, accompanied by a formidable train of ar- 
tillery, and a supply of ammunition, for the ptjjf- 
pose of reducing the citizens of Pisa to obedience. " 
With this aid, and a considerable additional body 
of Italian mercenaries, the Florentines again, as- 
saulted that unfortunate city ; which the inhabitants 
had fortified to the utmost of their power. The 

besieged 



m Gidcciard, lib, v. vol, i. /i. 254. The frequent intro- 
duction of the " siege of Pisa," -may perhaps remind the 
reader of the sarcasm of Boccalini, where he pretends, 
that the laconick senate condemned an unfortunate author, 
who had been convicted of using three words, where two 
were sufficient, to read once over the war of Pisa by Guic- 
ciardini ; but that the culprit, after having with great 
agony laboured through the first page, requested hb 
judges would send him to the gallies for life, rather than 
compel him to go through with his labour. BoccaUn, Bag' 
guag. vi. Guicciardini enjoys his reputation and the critick 
his jest. 

^ Mirdij Hi$e, Fif>r, Ub. iv.fi, 55, ^c. 
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besieged did not, however, wholly rely either on c h a p. 
the strength of their ramparts, or on their own "^^^ 
courage; but had recourse to artifice and nego- i^oq. 
tiation, for mitigating the violence, or obviating -^-t. 25. 
the efiects of the threatened attack. To this end 
they despatched their envoys to the French go^" 
vemours in Milan and Genoa, as well as to Beau- 
mont^ the commander of the French troops destined 
for the assault, proposing to deliver up the city to 
the French king, provided he would receive them 
as his subjects, and afford them his protection. "" 
To this offer Ravestan, the govemour of Genoa^ 
expressed his assent ; but Beaumont still persevered 
in the attack ; and, having at length succeeded ia 
demolishing a part of the walls, he ordered his 
troops to commence the assault. An ill ^ciplined 
and tumultuous body of horse and foot rushed to- 
wards the city ; but, although the walls were de- 
stroyed, an immense trench, which the industry 
of the inhabitants had formed within them, with 
an additional rampart, unexpectedly opposed their 
further progress. ^ In one moment the daring as^ 
sailants were converted into astonished spectators, 
and the remainder of the day was passed without any 
effort to surmount the difficulty. The offers made 
to the king of France, now began to produce their 

effects* 



* Gmcdard. lib. v. vol. ii. p. 256. 
P Mirdi. Histor. Fior. Ub. iv.fi. 56. 
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CHAP, effects. Many ci the French; officers wa-e iavom-i* 

v»* able to^causeoftheidbabilaiits. An amicable 

1500. ioteixourae soon tocd^ [dace betii^n them, an^ 

At. %5. who had been repulsed as > enemkis^ were now ad^ 

mittedas friends* By this commuhication, and 

the long-dday to which it gave rise, Ae discipline 

of the be^egtng^nny was ^wholly destsc^'ed.r A 

general mutiny toc^ {dace, in wluch the sddi^ 
seized upon the supplies intended for the skge^ 
sacked the camp^ andtook prisoner the Flor^itine 
commissary, Luea d^Albizi, on a pretext the^ the 
akrears of dieir pay had hot been duly discharged. 
Ko sooner was the besieging ^urmy dispersed, than 
Ae troops In the ci^ sallied out, dnd [MXKeeding 
to LilMB&tta^ a garrison town on fhe Tuscski fitm^ 
tier, witfi great intreindity^ scaled the walls^ ^and 
possessed Aemselyes o^ the place ; i;iiBCh w^ of 
the utmost importance to their safety, as it opened 
to them all the country towards Lucca. ' Nor did 
the misfortunes of the Florentines termins^e here. 
Louis XIL exasperated beyond measure at the dis* 
honour which the French arms had sustained in 
this enterprise, accused the Fbrentines (^ having 
rendered it abortive by their own parsimony and 
imprudence. The Florentines were earnest to 
justify themselves ; for which purpose they des- 
patched two ambassadours to the king ; one of 

whom 



<i Guiccidrd. lib. v. vol,, \,fij, 257, 
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vfhbm was the cekbi^tdd Niccdo MiacdiiavdU;^cn ap. 
but their rept*esent^tions were <rf Htfle av^ ; and it v^^ 
was of)ily by the payment <tf an aid(£tional mim^ for i&dU 
ttte support, as Ae kkig' ]pretehdcd, of theSwiss -^ ^^^ 
troops on their return to Milan, that ihey were 
again received into fevour • The resentment of the 
monarch being thus pacified, he once more jp*a* 
posed to aflbrd them hb assistance. " But the F16«^ 
rentines, suspecting, perhaps^ that he had himseif 
designs upon the city of Pisa, or being abeady so 
&r exhausted, as to be unable to bear the ^expenses 
which a new attempt must inevitaHy occasion, 
thought pn^r to decline his further aidL ' 

/ * 

In the mean timie Ces^ Bor^ p^severed in cetarBorgu 
bis attempt to subdue the cities d Romagna. By us^^itte^ 
the assistance of the French troops, be sooft Jws- ^^* ^^ 
sessed himself dF Pfesara, the patrimony rf Gio- 
vanni Sforza; Md of Himini, then subject to 
Ptodolfo Malatesti« The conquest of Faenza was 
an undertaking of greater difficulty. Such waai 
the attachment of the inhabitants to their young so- 
vereign, Astorre Manfredi, then only seventeen 
years of age, that the utmost efforts of the assail- 
ants were unable to reduce the place until the fol- 
lowing ycM*, when the city surrendered to the ' 
Fr^ich and papal arms. Even then the possession 
wa& only obtained under the sanction of an honour- 
able 



*■ Mirdij Hist, Fiorent. Hb, iv fi. 67. 
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CHAP, able capitulation, by which the young prince, whd 



VI. 



had already distinguished himself by his military 
1501. talents, was to hold a respectable rank in the ser- 
Ml 3.6. yj^ Qf Cesar Bor^. No sooner, however, had 
that implacable tymat secured his person, than 
he sent him, accompanied by his natural brother, 
to Rome; where they were both put to death.* 
He then turned his arms against Bologna, where 
he had already a secret communication with some 
c£ the principal citizens, whom he had seduced 
to espouse his cause ; but Giovanni Bentivoglioy 
who then held the supreme authority, having dis- 
covered the intrigue, seized upon several of the 
conspirators, who were immediately slaughtered by 
his adherents; and, having diligently attended to 
the defence of Ae city, prevented, for a time, the 
further progress of the usurper, who had intended 
to constitute Bologna the capital of his new go- 
vernment ; of which the pope had already granted 
him the investiture, by the title of duke of Ro- 
magna. ' 



The Medici Whilst CcsaT Borgia, thus checked in his career, 
foarth time was hcsltating against whom he should next lead 
wtorrtoK^ the formidable body of troops, of which he had 
rcnce. obtained the command, the Medici conceived that 

a favourable 



' Guicciard, ltd, v. vol, i. fi, 262. 
* Joviij Vita Leonis x. lib, i,fu 24. 
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a &yourabIe opportunity was once more afforded chap. 
them, of regaining tfieir former authority in the ^^^ 
city of Florence. The want of ability and energy 1.501. 
in the government of that place became daily more -^t. 26. 
conspicuous. The city, exhausted of its wealth, 
was distracted by tumults; whilst the Tuscan ter- 
ritories were disgraced by dissensions and feuds: 
among the principal families. In this situation of 
aiiairs, Piero de' Medici, encouraged by the Ve- 
netians, and supported by the Orsini, and by 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, whose animosity to the Florea- 
tines on account of the death of his brother Paolo, 
was unextinguishable, hastened to the caxap of 
Cesar Boi^ia, and endeavoured to convince him of 
the advantages which he would derive from march- 
ing his troops into the Florentine territory, and 
efiecting a change in the government. " At the 
same time Giuliano de' Medici suddenly presented 
himself at the court of Louis XIL who was then 
highly displeased with the Florentines, and, by 
tlie promise of a large subsidy for the support of 
the expedition agsunst Naples, and the assurances 
of a constant devotion to the French government, 

obtained 



° << Dux Valenttnus fecit mirabilia magna solus in Fla- 
^ minia, jactaturque vulgo, et rumor increbrescit> quod 
^ ubi Faventiam, Bononiamque expug;miverit, velit ferro 
<^ aperlre iter Fetro Medici ^ ut hie plusquam dvis (fisicinus 
^ magnum) tants civitati imperitet." ^ug. Fes/iucci £fi, 
« ad Mc. Macch. afi. Band. Coll. Vet. Mm.fi, 52. 
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o fa' A'^r (ftttraij^&omtheking^ the promise of his support in 
-Zir L, die intended enlierpnse. "^ But Ce^sr^Boi^ abhougii 
\66tJ he received inerode*- Medici with apparent kind- 
^*^ iKS^ ^(id even promised td promote 

ii6<^ectiessdt faefflrt th^n the t<^toiation of the 
Medici taFlortoce; ^ h^vic^ ah-eady formed de- 
s^ns naoce cooducive to hb own iiiterest« . He 
considered^ however, that in the deraiqged state of. 
thei^ffidrsctf Ekirence, he could not fail, either of 
o^u^ing scHnii deskabtle part of their territ<»y, or 
c^: obtaining such terms as might he &vourable to 
t^ie ;prosectttioii of his &vourite projei:^ the esta- 
blishment of the dutdiy 6f Rotn%m^ Nor is it 
improbable that he had indulged the hc^ of avul- 

ing 



, t ' 



I ^ Gtdcciard, Ud.Y. 1.263. 

^ Guicciardini, cm the authority of particular and pri- 
vate information, relates^ that Cesar had long^born a secret 
etimity against Piero de^ Medici, on account of a clrcum- 
sUtnce which occurred whilst Cesar was pursuing his stu- 
dies at Pisa, before his father was raised to the pontificate ; 
when, having occasion to resort to the assistance of Piero 
on behalf of one of his friends, who was implicated in some 
criminal transaction, he had hastened from Pisa to Florence; 
but after waiting some hours for an audience, whilst Piero 
was engaged in business or amusement, he had returned, 
ndt only without effectiiig his purpose, but without having 
obtained an interview. Trivial as this incident may appear, 
it must be retnembered, that the resentment of wounded 
pride is of all others the most violent, and that the soul of 
Borgia knew not how to forgive, v. Guicciard, lid, v. 1. 264. 
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ing faibiself of-some fcfftunateLconcuntaicd^i^^ m k b. 
circmnstances to subjti'gate ti> bia own authorify y^* 
;the whole of tibe Tuscan jsftate. .^ " ^f^^* 

About the beginping of the Month of May, ccsar Borgia 



1501, Gcsartksceoaedi^ hbanny, codsisdhg ^ a^in. 
of sevdn Aouisand foot, and ds^ht hundred horse;? «orencc but 

f ' o 'is ordered i o 

fiiom Romagna, info Ae dbtHet of Mugdki, and desist by 
jpitohed his camp in the vkamty of JBarberidOi ifc vi?*" ^^ 
.was here joined by a body cf ttxx^ps from BoI(^m, 
which had be^n sent to hi$ ^smstance by Bentivog- 
lio, in pursuance of a treaty conchided between 
them. ^ Frpm Barberino, Gesar despalicfaad his 
^voys to Florence, to acquaint the citizens wi^i 
the purpose of his approach, and to prescribe t<> 
them the terms on which alone he would widklraw 
lus troops. Of these proposals, as preserved by 
Nardi, ' the principal were, that the Florentines 
should pay him. a considerable stipend, as ihek 
Condottii^o: that they should not interfere with 
lum in his meditated atteck upon the odio- states 
of Italy, and particularly that of Piombmo, th^ 
under the protection of Florence ; th^t tihey should 
deliver up to him six of the principal citizens ;£|s 
liostages, to be named by Vitellozzo ; mid lastly, 

th^t 



— . < ■ *»*• 



* Chdcciard. lib, v. 1. 264. 

y Abrrff, ffiat. Fior. lib, iv. /i. 71. 

* Nardil Hist, JPior, lib, iv. fi» 72, 
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CHAP. Aat tiiey should restore Yixxo de' Medici to his 
VI. former h<xiours, or should otherwise make such 
1501. an alteration in the government, as might secure 
Mx. 36, on their part the performance of the proposed treaty. 
No sooner were these propositions heard in the 
city, tiian they excited the highest incUgnation; 
insomuch, that the magistrates, whilst ddiberating 
on the measures to be adopted, could scarcely b^ 
secured fix>m tiie violence of the peof^. But, 
whilst the negotiation was depending, and the re- 
sult was yet uncertaiit, Cesar received peremptory 
orders fiY>m tiie pope, to abstain fit>m any further 
proceedings against the Florentines. In ccHise- 
quence of tiiis mandate, he unwillingly withdrew 
his troops; not, however, without obtaining the 
appointment of Condottiero to the republick, with 
an annual income of thirty-six tiiousand ducats, and 
a stipulation tiiat he should not be obliged to serve 
in person. ' The motives that induced Alexander 
VI. thus to interfere in the designs of Cesar Bor- 
^, arose from the representations of Louis XII. 
who, although he might have consented to the re- 
storation of the femily of Medici to their former 
authority in Florence, was too well apprized of the 
character of Alexander VI. and his son, to permit 
them to obtain such an ascendency in that city, as 
must have resulted from their being the instruments 

of 



Guicciard, lib. v. 1. 265. 
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of sadk restemfibn. Nor was it difficultto perceive, o A a p. 
that an kifiaenoe so extensive, as the femiljr of 3<>r- , v^r 
gia would then have acquired, might, in C^iB6cf a isoi. 
rupture vidth the pope, have formed an effectual ^t. 36. 
barrier agidnst the projected invasion of the king- 
dom of Na^es ; on which account Louis had given 
positive directions to Kis general d'Aubigny, th£^ 
in case Cesar did not, on die first r^resentation to 
him, evacuate the-FlOTesitine domiiiionB; he should 
employ all his fbit^es to compel him td tietreat. 

Whilst Cesar Borgia was thus industriously at- Treacherous 
tempting by fraud or by force, to establifi^ anindei ^u xn. 
pendent audioritjr in Italy, another eveftt took ^Idce ^^^^ 
which sutpassed his crimes, no leiss In treadiwy *?^"^^^ 
and injustice, than in the rank of the perpetn(t<»rs^ Napier 
and the extent of the theatre on which it was trsms- 
acted. Federigo, king of Naples, had commenced 
his reign with the affection of his pe<^le ; and Iu6 
disposition and talents were well calculated to pt*6i 
mote their happiness. Even those who had re- 
volted, or quitted the country, under the reigns of 
Ferdinand I. and Alfonso 11. had retimied with 
confidence to their allegiance ; and the princes c^ 
Salerno and Bisignano, were among the first to 
salute him as their sovereign. ** Federigo, on his 
part, lost no opportunity of confirming the fevour- 

able 



^ Giannoncj Storia di Mtfioli, vol, m.fi, 391. 
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^^* £if persectiti^ ijiUch erf" therpobili^ 2Kl:ha4 ^spmsed 
1501. tbe^Qwae.iJf the FreAf^; ))q r«;^^ tfiem thfe^ 

hf if^rw9rd6Kl the many i€ini«fiUfSirili^^ whom 

.ixelen inf^Nd^r f&^il$id di^g th^)^ e€»mqticxis ; 
«nd^ asr.Mb MicEttij(»arj9f ihje ^teftfliir - of > ctxiduct 
Hiduch hd TBmiit to AlopVlK^ 9th«;k a i»ed^ with ^ 
devioeidlncBngt^ lhe.bett^*oiTd^jof ^«tigs which 
he meant to establish. ^ But, although the reign of 

. Fedengo.^^p||4ii€ppe4 ui)d^ the hfy^piest aa^ces, 
it:w^ n<$ildi^|x^,^ be* of Idig 4 watioa f and 
siUlst h$^ p^^^pgpsed tfeat^very day g^ye ^^di^onal 
WMii^ ;tQ his.aothorityi the liJAgs <^ Fiwuse and 

c of jq^j had^ by a secret Ireaty, {^y]ded li€^ee^ 
l3bi^f& hi^'doQQiinions, and ibrmed a ac^me for 
tarrying their purpose into effect* This plan, 
which has served as a model <m subsequent occa- 
sions, was, that the king of France i^ould assert 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Naples^ as re- 
presentative of the house of Anjou ; the infallible 

consequence 



^ This device represented a book in the flames, sur- 
mounted by the crown of Naples, with the motto, rece- 
DANT VETERA. The life, character, and conduct of Fede- 
rigo', are particularly noticed by Sanazzaro, in a Latin elegy, 
wholly devoted to that purpose ; and which merits perusab 
no less as an interesting historical monument, than as a 
beautiful poem, v, Sanaz, Mkg. lib, iii. EL 1. 
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oonseqjuence bf whidbu would be, thsit Fcderigb c h a^f* 
would resort few assistance to Ferdhitemd andtlaafeU ^^* 
la of Spaiti^ who sliould seiid over a considerate i^o^* 
militeyiy forces under the pretesrti ^ oppofiiqt^ &a -fit- 
French^ biitthat, as soon as the latterijrfiir^V the' 
Spanish troops idioiuld unite tiieir anqs with their 
pretended adversaries, expelthefemityof Ar^ny 
and dividpi the kingdom between the two sove« 
rei^. By this treaty the king of Fnmce ^ivas tq 
possess the city of Naples, the provinces called' 
Terra di liavoro and Abruzzo, with ^ moiety of 
the income £ffising from the pastwesof Apuii^, and 
was to assume, in addition to Im titles of king of^ 
France and duke of Milan, th^ 6f kii^ of Naples 
and Jeru!9[^em. The disti-icts of Oalabiia and 
Apulia, with the other moiety of the income^ were 
allotted to the king of %)ain, who Was to style 
himself duke of those provinces. This • ^reaty^ 
which bears date the eleventh day of November^ 
1500, is yet extimt ;^ and if the m^^ sense of 
mankind be not extinguished by the subsequent 
repetiticHi of such enormities, will conngn the me-' 
mory of these royal plunderers to merited execra-- 
tion. 

Preliminaries being thus adjusted, Louis XIL 
began openly to prepare for the intended attack, 

the 



Du Mont J Corfit Difilomatique. voL iii. fiar. ii. fi, 444. 
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CHAP, the drocttm of wildly he ctafided to hb general 
^^* d*Aiibijftiy ; who commenced his expedition, at 
1501. * the head cf ten thousand foot^ and a tfapusaiid heme* 

A^ 26. Federigo was no socmer apprissed of this measure 



^^f!L ^'^ he despatched iaformatkm of it to Oonsalvo, 
nS^"* die Spanish general, who had wilfaijrawn his troops 
into Siciljr, on the pretence .thftt he might be in 
readiness, ia<ase bis asftislance should agsun be re- 
quired in the kingdom of Naples. On the arrival 
ct Gonsalvo, the king confided to his care the 
fortified {daces in Calabria, which the Spamshge* 
neral pretended were necessary for the security of 
his army. Federigo had alsorsused a considerable, 
body of troops, which had been reinforced by 
those (^the Colonna; with which, when joined by 
the Spanish army, he expected to be enabled to. 
oppose an effectual barrier to the progress of the 
Froich. All Italy was in suspense, and a contest 
far more bloody than had of late occurred, was ex- 
pected to plunge that country into new calamities. 
A short time, however, removed all apprehendons 
on this head. No sooner had the French troops 
made their appearance in the Roman territories, 
than tlie envoys of the allied monarchs met at Rome . 
where, entering together into the consistory, they 
notified to the pope and cardinals, the treaty already 
formed, and the consequent division of the king- 
dom of Naples. The convenient pretext of the 
promotion of the christian faith, by a war against 
the infidels, for the preparations necessary to which, 
it was asserted, that kingdom afforded the most 

convenient 
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convenient station, was tfi6 tiiask iuider which tfieir chap. 
most catholkk and most christian majesties aflfected vi* 
to hide from the world the deformity of their crime* i 50 1 . 

-fit. 26. 

The stipulations thus t^reed upon, met with 
no opposition from Alexander VI. who had now 
an opportunity of gratifying the resentment which 
be had so long^ harboured against the king of Naplesi. 
On the tWenty.fifth d^of Jtihe, 1501, a pontifical 
bull deprived Federigo of his dominions, and 
divided them between the twomonarchs, in the 
shares before' hiehtiohed.* Thir intelligence of this 
alliance, and ofitscbhsequehces,* struck Federigo 
Tidth terrour ; butGbilsalvoJ jpretending to discre- 
dit it, continued to give 'fciAi the most positive 

T 

assurances of his assistance. No sbbner, howevtf; 
had the Fretich army entered the Neapolitan' tterri- 
tory, thanhe avowed his instructions, andinime^ 
cBately sent off from Naples' to Sjiain, in vessds 
already provided for that purpose, the tHV6 dot^ager 
queens^ one of whom was ^ sister j and the^bther 
the niece of the Spanish king. Federigo perseve- 
red in the defence of his rights j; and, intrusting 
the command of the city bf Naples to Prospero 
Colonna, determined to make his first resistance 



i^-^>.^^ 



e The bull of Alexander VI. bjr whicl^ he diyides the 
kingdom of Naples between the Freoch and Sp^ni^h mo- 
narchs, is published by Rousset, in his supplement to the 
Cor/i9 Difilomatigue of Du Mont. veL iii.^if. 1.- 

VOL. I. 3 I 
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c H A P. $it Capua/ D'Aubigny had, however, already 
v^* :po5sesed himself (^ the adjacent country ; the king 
1501. was obliged to return with his army from Aversa 
iRt. 36. to Naples; and. Capua, being taken by assault on 
the twenty-fifth day of July, was sacked by die 
French with circumstances of peculiar cruelty, 
and unexampled licentiousness.^ The loss of Ca- 
pua was speedily followed by die capitulation of 
the city of Naples, which purchased an exemption 
. from plunder by the payment of seventy thousand 
ducats to the invaders. Federigo withdrew him- 
self into the Castel-nuavOy which he refused to sur- 
render till he had effected a treaty widi d'Aubigny, 
by which he was to be allowed to retire to the 
L^and of Ischia^ and to retain it for six months, 
and was also to be at liberty to remove from the 
CasteUnumo ^pd Castel deW Uaoo whatever he 
might think proper, excepting only the artillery. 
In negotiating for his own safety, he did not forget 
that of his subjects. A general amnesty was to be 
granted of all transactions since Charles VIII. had 
quitted the city of Naples ; and the cardinals of 
Aragon and Colonna were to enjoy their eccle- 
siastical revenues arising from that kingdom. In 

the 



^ To this peiiod we may apply the sonnet of Cariteo : 

" Mentre chie d'Aragona il sommo honore 
•* Tra Galli e Cimbri il suo destrier raggira.** 



e Guicciard. iid. r. 1. 268. 
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the commencement of this <bonte6t, Federigo had chap. 
sent his in&nt son Ferdinand, diike of Calabria, v^« 
to Tarentum, under the care of the count of Po- isoU' 
tenza. The rest of the wretched family of Aragon -*'*• ^^* 
were now assembled on the barren rock of Ischia. 
This family consisted of his queen, Isabella, and a 
numerous train of children ; his sister Beatrice, 
the widow of the great Mattia Corvino, king of 
Hungary; and his niece, Isabella, the widow of 
Gian-Cialeazzo, duke of Milan; who, already 
deprived of her sovereign rank, her husband, and 
her son, now saw the completion of her ruin in 
that of her royal relations.*" 

This 



^ The poet Cariteo has paid the last tribute of duty and 
affection to his unfortunate sovereign, in the second Ozn- 
tico of his Metamorfihosij in which he introduces the city of 
Naples, the lovely Parthenope, lamenting her lost glory 
and happiness, and contrasting them with the disgraceful 
state of servitude, to which she was reduced by her con- 
querors : 

" Libera fui gran tempo ; hor son captiva ; 
" In man di feri monstri, horrendi e diri." 

A considerable part of the poem is devoted to the comme- 
moration of the female part of the family ; four of whom, 
then living, had sat upon a regal throne, and the fifth had 
enjoyed sovereign rank as dutchess of Milan : 

" Ove siete, O Joanne, ambe regine, 

" D'Ausonia, e d'Aragonia ambe omamento, 
" Per virtute e bellezze ambe divine ? 

«Ove 
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CHAP. This deeply Rieditated act of treachery, to 
v^' which Federigo had Men a victim, whilst it exd- 
1501. ted in him the highest indignation against his per* 
-fit 36. fidious relative, Ferdmand of Spain, inspired him 
ft^im to ^-ith a disgust of the cares and the dangers of roy- 
alty, and induced him to seek for repose in a less 
invidious station. Having therefore obt^ed a 
passport from Louis XII. he left his £sunily at 
Ischia, under the care of the Marquis del Vasto, 
and proceeding directly to France, endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the king, so far as to afford 
him the means of fulfilling his wishes. No longer 

regarding 



" Ove ^ Beatrice; ov* il grande incremento 
*' Del valor d'Aragon ? di re sorella, 
" Figlia, e consorte ? e di lor gloria augmento ? 

^^ Hor per te cresce il duolo, alma Isabella; 
" Di Re feconda madre, e di virtute, 

" E di Re guida, orientale Stella. 

« # « 

" Verace ardente amor, constante e fiso, 

" Vuol ch' in V altra Isabella sempre io pensi, 
" Che i thesauri del ciel porta nel vise ; 

" Duchessa di Milan ; di cul gli accensi 
" Rai di bellezza efflagran si nel volto, 
« Che svegllan di ciascun gli ignavi sensi," &c. 

Boccalini hfts selected the example of this last accomplish- 
ed lady as the most unfortunate on historical record 

" unica nelle disgrazie" — on which account he represents 
her, in his imaginary Parnassus, as reduced to the neces* 
sity of supporting herself by selling matches through the 
streets, Bagguag. di Parnasao, 75, 
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regarding him as a rival, but as a suppliant, Louis chap. 
acceded to his request, and an annual income of ^^' 
thirty thousand ducats, with the title of duke 1501. 
of Anjou, secured to him opulence and repose -fit. 26. 
during the remainder of his days. Historians have 
accused him of pusillanimity, in thus relinquishing 
for an inferiour title, his pretensions to a crown, 
which, in the dissensions that soon afterwards arose 
between the two successful monarchs, he might 
in all probability have recovered; but Federiga 
had sufficiently experienced the treachery and 
ingratitude of mankind ; and, having in vain at- 
tempted to promote the happines of others, he 
perhaps chose a wise part in securing his own. 

The regrets of the muses, whom he had so 
generously protected durhig his prosperity, fol- 
lowed him to his retreat. Sanazzaro, who accom- 
panied him on his expedition into France, seems 
to consider the events that then took place, to be, 
as indeed they afterwards proved, the final destruc- 
tion of the Neapolitan branch of the house of 
Aragon.^ 

The 



^ ^ O fatum infelix ! O sors malefida ! quid illic 
^ Egimus ? O tristi mersa carina loco !*' 

Sannaz. El. lib, iii. EL 2. 

Federigo died at Tours in the year 1504, at 52 years of 
age. The Neapolitan historians feelingly regret the loss 
of a line of monarchs, who had for a long course of years 

rendered 
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CHAP. The last place in Naples that resisted the arms 

^^* of the Spanish monarch, was the city of Tarentum, 

1501. whither 

-fit. 26. 

rendered Naples the seat of magnificence^ opulence, and 
learning ; and of whom the last was the most deservingi 
and the most unfortunate. '' Prhicipe cotanto saggio," 
" says Giannone, (Ub. xxix. cafi. iv.) " e di molte lettere 
^ adomo, che a lui^ non men che a Ferdmando suo padre, 
^ deve Napoliil ristoramento delle discipline) e delle buone 
^ lettere.'' He was accompanied on this expedition toFrance, 
by a few of his faithful adherents ; and, among the rest, 
by Sanazzaro, who, on this occasion, sold the remainder of 
his hereditary possessions to relieve the necessities of his 
sovereign, and remained with him to the time of his death ; 
having taken his &rewell of his native country, in the fol- 
owing beautiful verses: 

" Parthcnope mihi culta, vale, blandissima Siren ; 

" Atque horti valeant, Hesperidesque tuae ; 
** Mcrgillina, vale, nostri memor ; et mea Mentis 

" Serta cape, heu domini munera avara tui. 
" Maternae salvete umbrx ; salvele, paternx ; 

** Accipite et vestris turea dona focis. 
^ Neve nega optatos, virgo Sebethias, amnes ; 

*' Absentique tuas det mihi somnus aquas. 
** Det fesso aestivas umbras sopor ; et levis aura 

" Fluminaque ipsa suo lene sonent strepitu ; 
« Exilium nam sponte sequor. Fors ipsa favebit 

" Fortibus hsec solita est saepe et adesse viris. 
** Et mihi sunt comites mussc ; sunt numina vatum ; 

" Et mens lacta suis gaudet ab auspiciis, 
" Blanditurque animo constans sententia ; quamvis 

" Exilii meritum sit satis ipsa fides." 

J&Jiigr. lib, iii. Ep. 7. Ed. Com, 
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whither the young duke of Calabria had been sent chap. 
by his father, as to a place of security. The com- v^* 
mand of the castle was intrusted to Leonardo Napo- 1 50 1 . 
litano, a knight of Rhodes ; but he, being reduced -^^ ^^• 
to extremities by Gonsalvo, agreed, with the con- ^^^ ^ 
sent of the count of Potenza, to surrender the city ^!^,^ 

' J of Calabria* 

and fortress, if succour did not arrive in the space 
of four months ; Gonsalvo binding himself by the 
solemnity of an oath, on the holy sacrament, that 
the duke of Calabria should be at liberty to pro- 
ceed whithersoever he thought proper. On the 
surrender of Tarentum, the duke expressed his 
intention to follow his father into France ; but Gon- 
salvo, disregarding his oath, sent him to Ferdinand 
of Spain, in which country he continued during 
the life of that monarch, in a sort of honourable 
captivityJ 

If 



i On the accession of Charles V. to the Spanish monar- 
chj, the prince obtained the particular favour of that mo- 
narch, by refusing to place himself at the head of the Spa- 
nish insurgents in the year 1522. His wife, Mencia di 
Mendoza, dying without children, Charles gave him, in a 
second marriage, Germana de Foix, niece to Louis XII. 
of France, and widow of Ferdinand of Aragon ; a rich 
bride, but not likely to bear a progeny. On the death of 
this prince, which happened in the year 1550, this branch 
of the family of Aragon became extinct ; his two younger 
brothers and two sisters having all died without offspring. 
Before the marriage of Federigo king of Naples, with his 
queen Isabella, he had been married to Anna, daughter of 

Amadeus, 
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CHAP. If the descent of Louis XII. into Italy inter- 
- ^^' rupted the progress of Cesar Borgia in e&cting 
1501. the conquest of Romagna, the part which he had 
JEx. 26. taken, in uniting his arms with those of the 
Cesar Borgu Frcuch ou this occasiou, enabled him to return 
22!^ Fi. to his former undertaking, with a greater prospect 
bSJ^!"^'' of success. The first object towards which he 
camerioo. dircctcd Ws attcutiou, was the city of Piombino, 
then held in subjection by Jacc^ d'Appiano. 
To the attack of this place he despatched two oi 
his generals, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and Gian-Paolo 
Baglione. Jacopo did not, however, wait their 
arrival ; but, leaving a garrison in the place, pre- 
cipitately fled into France, expecting by his repre- 
sentations to Louis XII. to prevail upon that 
monarch to prohibit the further progress of the 
papal arms. His endeavours were, however, in- 
effectual, and Piombino soon afterwards capitulated 
to the invaders. The territory of Urbino, consist- 
ing of four cities and thirty fortified places, next 
attracted the ambitious views of the conqueror; 
but the duke Guidubaldo, instead of affording 
any pretext for hostilities against him, had fi-equently 

fought 



Amadeus, duke of Savoy, by whom he left a daughter, 
Carlotta, and from her the dukes of Tremouille in Francci 
have claimed their descent ; in consequence of which, 
they have in much later times, asserted their rights to the 
crown of Naples, v, Giannoncy Storia di JVafioH, lib. xxix, 
cap, iv. V. 3,/i. 406, 
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fought the battles of the church. His courage chap. 
was indisputable; and his amiable qualities, and v^* 
excellent endowments, had secured the affections 1502. 
of his people. Desparing of eflfecting his purpose -^t. sr. 
by an open attack, Cesar, on this occasion, resent^ 
ed to treachery. He marched, at the head of a 
powerful army, to Nocera, avowing his intenti(m 
of attacking the state of Camerino. Thence he 
despatched an embassy to the duke of Urbino, 
requesting the assistance of his artillery, and as 
many soldiers as he could furnish. His request 
was instantly complied with ; but no sooner had 
Cesar deprived the duke of the means of defence, 
than he turned his own arms against him ; and, 
possessing himself of Cagli, proceeded by rapid 
marches towards Urbino. Alarmed, not only for 
his dominions but his life, Guidubaldo, with his 
nephew Francesco Maria della Rovere, hastily 
quitted the city in disguise, and, though vi^landy 
pursued, had the good fortune to escape to Mantua, 
where he met with his wife Isabella ; who, after 
having accompanied Lucretia Borgia to Ferrara, 
on the recent celebi*ation of her nuptials with Al- 
fcMiso d'Este, son of the duke, had passed to 
Mantua to visit the Marquis her brother. Having 
thus obtained the dutchy of Urbino, Cesar at- 
tacked the states of Camerino; and, having, 
under pretext of a treaty, gotten into his power 
Giulio da Varano, lord of that country, with 
two of his sons, he treacherously put them to 

death 

VOL.* I. 3 k 
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CHAP, death, and rendered himself master of their domi^- 
v^- nions. ^ 

1502. 

^' 2r . The success which attended Cesar Bor^ in all 
piecro Sock- his undcTtakings, had attracted to his standard 

rinipresenret #» i • , . • 

Florence many of the mpst .emuient condottten^ or military 
ta^kt of B^I adventurers of Italy. Among these were Vitel- 
%^^ ipz20 Vitelli loid of Citti di Castello, Francesco 
gjmiaumwf Osnio dukc of Gravina, Pandolfo Petrucci lord 

for life. . ' ^ 

of iSicna, Paolo Orsino, Gian-Paolo Baglioni, and 
Oliyerotto da Fermo. By the as^stance of these 
leaders and the exertion of his own unrivalled ta- 
lents in die art of dissimulation, he still continued 
to extend his ccmquests. Encoun^ed by the num- 
ber of his adherents, and the &vour of the king^ 
of France, he again turned his views towards the 
f^rriib^ies. of Florence, which were suddenly as- 
sailed on all sides by his arms. The city of Cor- 
tona, the towns of Anghieri and BcM-go San-Sepol- 
cro, and even the city of Arezzo, surrendered to 
the invaders. As the difficulties of the Florentines 
increased, the hopes of the Medici revived ; and 
uniting their power witii their relations and auxilia- 
ries, the Orsini, they joined the forces of B(»*^, 
whose rapid progress left no reason to doubt that 
the Florentines would soon be obliged to surrender 
up their city at the discretion of the conquerors. 

In 



^ Muratorij Annali d* Italia^ vol, x. /i, 9. 
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In this alarming emergiency the principal iiibaUt^ c* if a .p« 
aiits met togetlier, to deliberate on the most eflfec- ^^' 
tual measures for averting the dmigers with which 1503. 
they were threatened; when Pietro Soderini-had -*^t. 2?> 
the good sense, to point out the only expedient 
that could preserve them from ruin. After expa^ 
dating on the deplorable state of the reputdick, and 
the impracticability of obtaining assistance from 
any other quarter, he recommended, that ah em- 
bassy should be despatched to Louis XIL to request 
bis interference on their behalf, in pursuahce of a ^ ' 
treaty lately formed between him and the Floren* 
tines. ' He did yet more ; he took upon himself 
the office of ambassadour, and, hastening tx> the 
king, laid before him such cogent reasons for 
granting his aid to the republick, as induced that 
monarch to comply with his request* " Messeur. 
gers were immediately desipatched to the pope and 
his son, to admonish them against further proceed* 
ings ; and, lest these should be inefFecfhal, a con- 
siderable body of troops was directi^d tb enter the 
Tuscan territories, and not only to r^epel .those in 
the service of Borgia, then under the command of 
Vitellozzo, but to obtain the restitution of the 

places 

' The treaty for protecting the republick, i» dated the 
nineteenth day of November, 1501, at BIoisj'^v, LUnig, 
1. 1142. 

™ jimmiraio Hist. Ficr, Hb. xxvii. 3. 367. Mirdi Hi*t. 
Fior. lib. iv. yi. 8U 
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c H A F. places which had submitted to his arms. *" Mea« 

_Zil_ sures so decisive, from a quarter so powerful, ad- 

^^03- mitted of no opposition. ViteUozzo and the Flo- 

^^ *' • rentine exiles relunctandy drew off their troc^ ; 

Soderini was regarded as the saviour of the rqnib- 

lick, and was soon afterwards honoured with a more 

extensive and durable authority than any citizeit 

had before enjoyed, under the novel title of Gon- 

falomerefor life* 

▲uiaaec b«. As the hopcs of Ccsar Borg^ were juincipally 
Bo^ and founded on the fiivour of Louis XII. he was great- 
^^^ *"• ly alarmed at this unexpected opposition to his pro- 
jects ; and hastening in person to the king at Asti,"^ 
he endeavoured to remove the un&vourable suspi- 
cions 



n These events are commemorated by Machiavelli, in 
his Decennale : 

" E perch^ Valentin havea fatto alto 
" Con le sue genti a Nocera, e quindi preso 
" II ducato d'Urbin, sol con un salto, 

" Stavi co*l cuor, e con I'alma sospeso, 
" Che co'l Vitello e* non si raccozzassi, 
" E con quel fusse a' vostri danni scesoy 

<< Quando a I'un commando che si fermassi 
" Pe' vostri prieghi il Re di San Dionigi 
" A Taltro furo i suoi disegni cassi." 

Dectn, Ub. i. 65. 

• " E'l Duca in Asti si fu presentato 
" Per giustificar se col re Luigi." 

lb. lib, i. fi. 65. 
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cions entertsdned respecting him, by representing chap. 
the prompt obedience which he had paid to his ^^* 
orders, imputing the attempt upon Florence wholly 1 502 . 
to the animo^ty of Vitellozzo and the Orsini ^t. 27. 
against that xepublick, and to the desire of the 
Medici to be again admitted as chie& of the city. 
Satisfied by his protestations, and desirous of con- 
ciliating the &vour of the pope, in the disputes 
which had already arisen respecting the partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, Louis not only received 
him into&vour, but formed with him a treaty of 
alliance, by which the parties stipulated to afford 
to each other mutual assistance ; and it was parti- 
cularly agreed, that C^ar should be furnished with 
a troop of French h(»'se, to enable him to enforce 
his claims against the feudatories of the church. ^ 

The event of this interview occasioned great Formidable 
alarm to many of the principal commanders, who ^^^^ 
were engaged in the service of Borgia, and who •"K'of "o*-- 
held the supreme authority in different cities of 
Italy. A diet was convoked in Peru^, at which 
the cardinal, and Faolo Qrsino, the duke of Gra- 
vina, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Gianpado Baglioni, Oli- 
verotto da Fermo, and others were present ; when 
the conduct of Cesar Borgia was fully discussed, 
and it was resolved, that deci^ve measures should 

be 



' Guicciard, lib. v. 1. 283. 
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c H A F. be taken for restraining his iurdier progress. ^ As 

^^' the intell^nce of this alliance became publicki 

1503. the different states which had before submitted to 

J^ 97 the dominion of Boi^, began to oppose his au« 
AcMity ; and in particular the inhabitants (rf'Uibino, 
having seized upon the fortress of that place, dis* 
claimed their dependence on him, and recalled their 
former prince. Deprived at once of the assistance 
of his principal commanders, who had suddenly 
avowed themsdvesrhis enemies, and of the greater 
part of his troops, Borgia retreated for safety to 
Imola, where his hopes were unexpectedly revived 
by an embassy from the Florentines ; who having 
been sdicited to unite in the league against him, 
had not only rejected the proposal, but despatched 
to him their secretary, Nicoolo Madbiavelli, to as- 
sure him of their assistance against his revolted 
commanders. The joint efforts of these two ac- 
complished proficients in mischief, could not &il of 

producing 



^ Machiayelli, the constant apologist of Cesar Borgia, 
thus characterizes the members of this diet, in his first De- 
cennale : 

** E rivolti fra lor questi serpenti 
^^ Di velen pien> comminciaro a ghermirsi, ' 
" E con li ugnoni a straciarsi e co' denti. 

" E mal potendo il Valentin fuggirsi, 
** Gli bisogn6 per ischifare il rischio, 
" Con lo scudo di Francia ricoprirsi.** 

Dec, lib, i. fi. 66. 
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j;:-aome extraordinary result, and accord- chap. 
y-iiv plan was adopted for the destraction of _ 



"yril^'sSycrsaries, to which, intheannals of treache- lisos. 

-y ry»-.^'!«iU be difficult to find a parallel. This **■ 3T. 

f'-|j^^Ction the Florentine historian has thou^t de- 
"'i-'ar^ing of a particular narrative, in which he aficcts 
ywbb^ifucujitipeal the features of guilt under the slight- 
^'•est-c^^mng of decency. ' 

^S;y*',v /^e^ this narrative we learn, that the troops of 
f^'- "Borgl^i Jiaving been attacked by those of the Vi- iuiunmibk« 
7^' te^Vatid Orsijii, near Fossombrone, were put to^|^^'^|'^^ 
^ thS- PCtet; in consequence of which, Boi^a per- '^'°^" 
^.^-^villg: no possibility of resisting his enemies by 
m:- .fof ce, endeavoured to eng^e them in a negotiation, 
y-- -As; heiwas a most accomplished dissembler, he ^^ .. 
T^-' itprcseftted to them, that the efforts which he had 
a,-''' nwjdciip subjugating the different states of Romagna 
\_'i wccq it^ndcd no less for their interest than his 
; . owB^ MiiLthat, provided they would allow him the 
.'■:-J, tiU4of fiovcreign, the sovereignty itself should rc- 
jiiain at tlieir direction. These blandishments were 
/.^v'Ti6iyft'ill)out tlieir effect, and Paolo Orsino was de- 
,-.'; puia, b)>his colleagues to carrj- on the treaty ; but 
'". Ccsiij-, iiibit'ad of relaxing in his preparations, con- 
""■", tinUtd by every possible means,'Io increase the 

number 



' \^eteritfione dei tnodo tenuio dal Duca Falentimnello ', .;: 
ammaixart FUetazxi ViieUi, OHverotto da Permo, U Sighof; .:.■ ' , ,—* i:' 
Pagolofditifnira.di Gravina Ormii. ■.pvSJ'^''^'*';*'^ 



:^S. 
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CHAP, number of his adherents, ^stributing hiaiiev le^. 
^^* vies, both of horse and foot, in separate detadkr 
1503. ments throughout Romagna, so as to avoid ail'^ 

-*^- ^^- cause of suspicion. The arrival of five hundred ; . 
horsemen fixmi the king of France was a most ^fsai*: * 
sonable reenforcement ; but although he. mig^t 
now have contended with hb adversaric$ijn.the^- 
field, he judged it more expedient to proceed in the - 
execution of his plan, and to ccmtinue tfai^iD^p*, *, 
tiation already entered into. The terms of apiit^ ;* • 
were at length agreed upcHi; in consequeape. of '< 
which, he receive his former conmiander^^g|fun 
into his employ, and agreed to pay, to each of I 
ihem, four thousand ducats in advance. He also' ■•■;■ 
engaged not to molest Giovanni Bentivoglio, wliQ. -• ;: 
had joined in the league ; nor to require the .per-- >, 
sonal attendance of hb new allies, in case it tiuglit • 
not be aggreeable to them. On their part.tliey ; 
promised to restore to him the dutchy of Xfrbino, ' 
with all the other places which they had occupied ; 
to serve him in all his expeditions; and not tp;.en- 
gage in any undertaking, or afford their assistance, 
to any other power, without his assent* . .;•; 

9 

On the conclusion of this league, thi? ^duke of 
Urbiiio again deserted his capital, and took shelter 
at Venice, having first dismantled the fortresses 
within his states, to the end that they might not be 
garrisoned by his enemies, for the purpose of keep- 
ing in subjection a people ardently devoted to the 
cause of their sovereign. 

This 
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This arrangement being completed, and his own chap. 
troops, with his French auxiliaries distributed ^^* 



throughout Romagna, Cesar left Imola and pro- 1502. 
ceeded to Cesena ; where he met the envoys of his -^^^ ^'^' 
new allies, and deliberated with them towards what 
part of Italy they should next turn their arms. No 
decisive measures being concluded on, Oliverotto 
da Fermo was deputed by these depredators to pro- 
pose to Borgia another attack upon the Tuscan 
states ; or, if he should not approve of this project, 
to offer their concurrence in attacking the city of 
Sinigaglia, then held by Francesco Maria della Re- 
vere, nejrfiew of the duke of Urbino. With the 
JEbrmer of these proposals Bor^a refused to comply, 
alle^ng, that the Florentines were his friends ; but 
the attack on Sinigaglia met with his entire appro- 
bation. That place was accordingly soon invested 
and captured ; but the fortress held out for some 
time, the commander being unwilling to surrender 
it to any one but to Borgia himself; for which reason 
his allies entreated that he would hasten to the place. 
This circumstance seemed to Cesar, to offer a 
favoiuable opportunity for executing his purpose, 
without givingrise to suspicion; his visit to Sini- 
gaglia appearing to be at the request of his allies, 
and not from his own choice. Still further to avoid 
all cause of offence, he dismissed his French auxilia- 
ries. Reserving only one hundred horse, under 
the command of one of his relations, and quitting 
Cesena about the end of December, he proceeded 
to Fano, where he employed all.. his artifice and 
VOL. I. _ 3 L sagaci^ 
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CHAP, sagacity to prevail upon the Vitelli and the Qrsini 
v^' to wait his arrival in Sinigaglia. 

1502. 

-fit. sr. Vitellozzo, who had learnt from the fete of his 
brother, the danger of confiding in those to whom 
he had once given cause of offence, was extremely 
averse to this interview ; but, being prevailed upon 
by Paolo Orsino, who had engaged more deeply 
in the interests of Borgia, he at length consented to 
wait his approach. 

■ 

On the thirtieth of December, 1502, the day 
fixed upon for his departure from Fano, Cesar 
communicated his project to eight of his principal 
adherents, in which number were Don Michele 
and Monsignor d'Euna, with instructions to this 
effect ; that as soon as the meeting should take 
place betwixt himself and Vitellozzo, Paolo Orsi- 
no, the duke of Gravina, and Oliverotto, who 
would come out to meet and conduct him into the 
city, they should divide their number into pairs, 
and that each pair should single out his man, and 
take their stations respectively on each side of him, 
occupying his attention till they reached Sinigag- 
lia, when they were not to quit them, till they 
had deliverd them into safe custody at the apart- 
ments prepared for the duke. At the same time 
he ordered his whole force, which consisted of ten 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse, to take 
their station at day break on the banks of the Me- 
tauro, a river about five miles fi-om Fano, where 

they 
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they should wait his further orders. All things chap. 
being thus arranged, Borgia advanced with the ^^' 
whole force towards Sinigaglia, where Vitellozzo 1502. 
Vitelli, Paolo Orsino, and the duke of Gravina, -fit 37. 
mounted upon mules, and accompanied by a few 
hcu'se, came forwards to meet him. Vitellozzo 
was unarmed, and appeared so deeply dejected, as 
to excite the admiration of those who were ac- 
quainted with his courage and past achievements. 
We are also told, that when he left his dependants 
to come to Sinigaglia for the purpose of meeting 
the duke, he took a kind of last &rewell of them ; 
recommending to his chief officers, the fortunes 
of his house, and admonishing his nephews, not 
to remember the calamities of their family, but the 
courage of their ancestors. Arriving in the pre* 
sence of Borgia, they respectfully saluted him, and 
were received by him with apparent kindness, 
whilst the persons, to whom the charge of them 
had been confided, took the stations assigned to 
them. Borgia, perceiving that they were not ac- 
companied by Oliverotto, who had remained with 
his troops at Sinigaglia, where he had drawn them 
up in the square, made a signal to Don Michele, to 
whom the care of Oliverotto had been committed, 
to take measures for preventing his escape. In 
consequence of which, that officer rode forwards, 
and coming up with Oliverotto, told him it was not 
a proper time to keep his men from their quarters, 
as they would, perhaps, be occupied by the sol- 
diers of Borgia, and he therefore advised him to 

dismiss 
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CHAP, dismiss them, and to accompany him to meet the 
v^' general. These directions having been complied 
1503. with, Boi^ arrived, and accosted Oliverotto, who 
Mu 37. approached and paid his respects to him. Pro- 
ceeding thus to Sinigaglia, they dismounted at the 
lod^ngs of Borgia, and were led into a secret 
apartment, where the unsuspecting victims were 
all made prisoners. 

Borgia immediately mounted his horse, and 
gave orders for disarming the troops of Oliverotto 
and the Orsini. Those of Ohverotto were all 
plundered ; but those of the Orsini and Y itelli, 
being at a distance, and having received infcmna- 
tion of the ruin of their leaders, had time to collect 
themselves tpgether, and in a firm body efiected 
their escape, notwithstanding the opposition of 
their enemies, and of the surrounding inhabitants. 
The soldiers of the duke, not satisfied with the 
plunder of those of Oliverotto, began to sack the 
city ; and, if Borgia had not repressed their licen- 
tiousness, by putting many of them to death, they 
would have effected their purpose. Night approach- 
ing, and the tumult having subsided, he thought 
it expedient to despatch Vitellozzo and Olive- 
rotto ; and, bringing them together into the same 
place, he caused them to be strangled-' On this 

occasion 



■ Ant. Franc. Raineri has commemorated the death of 

Vitellozzo 
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occasion neither of them, we are told, expressed chap. 
themselves in a manner worthy of their past lives ; VJ* 
for ViteUozzo entreated that the pope might be 1502 
applied to for a plenary indulgence of his sins, and -^t* 27. 
Oliverotto, weeping, attributed all hi$ offences 
against Borgia, to the influence of ViteUozzo. 
Paolo Orsino and the duke of Gravina were suf- 
fered to live until Cesar received information that 
the pope had secured the persons of the cardi- 
nal Orsino, the archbishop of Florence, and Jacopo 150a. 
di Santa Croce, after which, on the eighteenth day 
of January, they were put to the same kind of 
death, as had been already inflicted on their unfor- 
tunate associates.^ 

Such 



ViteUozzo in a copy of Latin verses, the substance of which 
he has compressed in the two foUowing lines : 

^^ Non mare me, non Mars, sxva aut mors perdidit ; 

" at me 
" Perdidit omnibus his Borgius asperior." 

Carm. illuat. Poet. Ital. viii. 59. 

And the same event has also afforded a subject for repro*- 
bation to Paulo Giovio ; who justly denominates Borgia 

^^ — — -> Rabidus, barbarus, impotens, 
" Humani generis pemicies, atque hominum lues." 

Carm, illuat. Poet, Ital, v. 433. 

' The cardinal Giambattista Orsino was detained by the 
pope in the Torre Borgia till the month of February follow- 
ing, when he died by poison, as it is supposed, admini* 
stered to him by the direction of the pope; who caused 

him 
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CHAP. Such is the account given of this extracHtlinaiy 

^^' transaction by the Florentine secretary ; a transac* 

1 503. fjQYi upon which he has forbom to make the slightest 

^^ ^®' observation, either of praise or of blame, and which 

he seems to have considered merely as an instance 

of superiour talents and successful policy." Havii^ 

thus 



him to be carried to the grave uncovered, that it might 
appear he had died a natural death. Muratorij jiTmalisi, 1J« 
Besides the individuals of the family of Orsini, mentioned 
by Machiavelli, the pope also seized upon Carlo Orsino^ 
and the Abate d' Alveano, brother of the celebrated general 
Bartolommeo d'Alveano ; but they were soon afterw^irds 
liberated. JVardi, Hist, Fior.fi, 88. 

^ The presumption that Machiavelli had a principal 
part in the contrivance of this most iniquitous stratagem, 
is indeed extremely strong. The Florentines dreaded and 
abhorred both the Orsini and the Vitelli ; the former as 
relations and adherents to the Medici, the latter for exert- 
ing themselves to avenge the unmerited fate of Paolo Vitelli, 
so cruelly put to death at Florence. Borgia had retreated 
to Imola, where Machiavelli found him in a state of great 
dejection, " pieno di paura." No sooner, however, did 
the Florentine envoy appear, than he took fresh courage, 
and the plan for the destruction of their adversaries seems 
to have been agreed on. It is certain, also, that Machia- 
velli accompanied Cesar to Sinigajlia, and was present at 
the perpetration of the deed ; after which Borgia remarked 
to him, that " he knew the government of Florence would 
" be gratified by this transaction." v. Mzrdi^ Hist, Fior. 
lib, iv. p, 85. The Florentine writers acknowledge, that 
the intelligence of it gave great satisfaction in the city. 
^^ Restu allora la cittk, morti costoro, molto sicura da quelli 

" suoi 
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thus freed Irimself from all apprehensions from his c h a p* 
doubtful allies, Gesar lost no time in proceeding v^' 
to Citti di Casteilo, of which place he took pos- 150S, 
session ; the remainder of the family of Vitelli -^*- 28 
having betaken themselves to flight. He then^V;;^^^ 
entered Perugia, which had been in like manner '**'• 
^^andoned by Gian-Paolo Baglione, who had, 
however, the good fortune to escape from the 
snare laid for him at Sinigaglia. Siena was the 
next place towards which he bent his course ; but 
whilst he was hovering round the city, and had 
already compelled Pandolfo Petrucci, who then 
enjoyed the chief authorit)% to quit the place, 
he received intelligence from the pope, that the 
duke of Bracciano, with others of the Orsini family, 
as well as the nobles of the Savelli, had again taken 
up arms. He was therefore obliged to quit Siena ; 
and, hastening into the papal territories, again 
reduced them to obedience. This was the period 
of the highest power of Cesar Borgia. In full 
possession of the extensive territory of Romagna, 
he regarded with eager avidity the domains of Pisa 
and of Siena ;. nor were the citizens of Florence 
without constant apprehensions from his increasing 
power ; whilst the pope, equally earnest in the 

aggran- 



" suoi nemici, che tan to « si spessolatravagliavano." MrU^ 
Commentar, lib,v,/i.94i. The Florentines also sent Jacopo 
Salviati as their ambassadour, to congratulate Cesar on the 
success of his treachery. Razziy vita di Pietro Soderini* 
p. r. Padouaj 1737. 
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CHAP, agrandizement of his son, had proposed to the 
v^' college of cardinals to bestow upon him the title 
1503. of king of Romagna and Umbria. 

^t. 38. 

Death of But whUst cvcry circumstance thus seemed to 

Aieunder ^Qj^gpjj.^ j^ jjs fkvour, au uuexpectcd reverse of 

fortune suddenly overturned the &brick of his 
greatness. This was the death of Alexander VL 
which happened on the eighteenth day of August, 
1503. And this misfortune was increased by the 
effects of a dangerous malady, under which Cesar 
himself at the same time laboured, and which 
prevented him from taking those measures for 
securing his authority which he might otherwise 
have adopted. The historians of this period, 
eager to represent both Alexander and his son in 
the most odious colours, have asserted that the 
death of the one and the disorder of the other, 
were occasioned by poison, prepared by them for 
the destruction of several cardinals, of whose wealth 
they intended to possess themselves ; but which, 
by the errour of an attendant, was incautiously 
administered to themselves. That the horrid and 
detestable practice of destroying persons by poison 
was frequently resorted to in these profligate times, 
is certain ; and that Alexander and his son had 
employed these measures for the gratification of 
their avarice, their ambition, or their revenge, is 
positively asserted by many historians ; but it by 
no means accords with the acknowledged ability, 
caution, and penetration of these men, that they 

would 
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iroutd risk tbdr Ihres i^on tbe nef^geiice, or c h a p. 
fidefilp of a servant, or fdacc it in. the power o{ v^* 
aeddbnl to tender Acn die victims of thek own i^^* 
csrime. If, therdbre, the d»kh of Alexander h ^* ^ 
to be attribuied to poison, k was most probably 
administered to him hy some of tiiose mnneroas 
enemies whom his rapaci^ and vkdenGe had incited 
tk> this deed c^ revenge ; but doernnents cecendy ' 
prodiieed, and a more jfapassionate inquiry, afbrd 
ssficient reason to eondude, that die death of 
&e ponliJF wasaoC oocaaioaed by poison, bat was 
Ae effect of a fever, which m a few da^ Imrried . 
him to the gnmu"^ 

W^erc 



^ Burchard informs us, that the pope was attacked by 
a (ever on the 12th day of August, I SOS; that on the six/> 
tecmh he was faled^ and the disorder seemed to become 
tertian. On the seventeenth he took medicine i but on the 
cig^eenth ke became so ill that his life was despaired ofr 
He then received the Viaticum, daring mas»; which was 
celebrated in his chamber, and at which five cardinals 
assHted. la the C T eai a g extBemcr uQctdfiO was adminis- 
tered to hisi» and is » lew miiMiles afkvwasds ke died. 
Bureka^tL Dimr.^ J^fisikemdc iMhiUMtefUe d^^Roi^ voL i. 
/r. 1 18. Muratovi has prodace^ wMtgi audiMkdea>lo show, 
thattiKdeatikof Aleaandet w«s not oceasioaedby pohoa ; 
among wbidiH tiiat of Bdtraado Csatabile,. then aaibassa* 
dour of the ddke o^ Fef fava, at Bemef^ seeaM' the most 
decisive. << The contt ol Feiraita^" ad4b ]MKun(ori,i ^ which 
<^ was Ihea the tetddeace of the daughter of Alexander, 
<< maybe presumQAtto'h«if«;beeawtelkMfiEMviad<rf^ the cause 
« o£ kis. dcaOi:'' That 

VOL. I. S M 



ten 
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CHAP. Were we to place implicit confidence m tfie 

^^' Italian historians, no period of society has exhibited 

1503. a character of darker deformity than that of Alex- 

-fit. 28. der VI. Inordinate in his ambition, insatiable in 

hilT^T ^^^ avarice and his lust, inexorable in Ms cruelty, 

andcharac- an^ bouudlcss iu Ws rapacity ; almost every crime 

that can disgrace humanity is attributed to him 

* without hesitation, by writers whose works are 

published under the sanction of the Roman church. 

He is also accused of having introduced into his 

territories, the detestable practice of searching for 

state offences by means of secret informers; a 

system fatal to the liberty and happiness of every 

country that has submitted to such a degradation. 

As a pontiff he perverted his high oflSce, by making 

his 



That it was, however, the general opinion at the time 
of his death, that Alexander perished by poison, appears 
from numerous contemporary authorities. Thus Guido 
Postumo, in Tumulum Sexti : 

" Quis situs hie ? Sextos. Quis pectora plangit ? Erynnia. 

" Quis comes in tanto funere obit ? Vitium, 
" Unde pyra? Ex crucibusj quibus Itala pectora torsit. 

" Qua laniata genas prsfica ? Avariciea, 
*' Quis tulit ossa ? Kefaa. Quis longo murmure dixit 

" Nate, vale ? Mater Rixa^ paterque Odium, 
" Qui pressere oculos ? Incendia^ Btufira^ Rafiina, 

'^ Quis moriar dixit, hoc moriente ? Dolus. 
" Sed qu3B causa necis ? Virus. Proh nffmina I virus 

" Humano generi vita, salusque fuit." 

Guid, Post, Eleg.fi, 36. 
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his spiritual power on every occasion subservient to c h a*p. 
his temporal interests ; and he might have adopted ^^' 
as his emblem, that of the ancient Jupiter, which 1503. 
exhibits the lightning in the grasp of a ferocious -fit. 28. 
eagle. "^ His vices as an individual, although not 
so injurious to the world, are r^resented as yet 
more disgusting ; and the records of his court af- 
fbrd repeated instances of a depravity of morals, 
inexcusable in any station, but abominable in one 
oi his high rank and sacred office. Yet, with all 

these lamentable defects, justice requires that two 

particulars 



^ To thi^ period, when truth became a crime, we may 
refer the origin of the Roman Pasquinades ; of which the 
fbllbwing lines afford one of the earliest instances. 

<< Vendit Alexander claves, altaria* Christum. 

** Emerat ille prius ; vendere jure potest. 
"De vitio in vitium, de fiamma transit in ignem ; 

" Rotna sub Hispano deperit imperio. 
" Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste ; 
. ** Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit.** 

Machiavelli, although more favourable to the family of 
Borgia than most other writers, accuses him of lust, simo- 
ny, and cruelty: 



a 



per aver riposo. 



" Portato fu fra I'anime beate 
^ Lo spirto di Alessandro glorioso. 
^< Del qual seguiro le sante pedate 
^ Tre sue familiari e care ancille, 
<< Lussuria, Simonia, e crudeltate." 

DecermaieLji. 68. 
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c H A P. pflptkuIaiiB m htt &¥ouf shouU be D^^ blfae 
vg» fast place, whatever have beea his crimn, there 
1503. caa be ik> doubt but tfaqr have been hig^y over* 
JU. 2B» cbarg^. That he was devoted to Ihe aggiaodlse- 
m£sit of his fauaaSfyj and that he eaq^loyed the 
ai^ority of his ^vated station to estaUiA a per^ 
manent dominiou ia Italy in the peisoa of his aon, 
cannot be doubted ; but when idqaofst $dl the sove- 
reigns of £urc^ wei>e attempting to gratify their 
ambition by means equally crimined, it seems iui<- 
just to brand the character of Alexand^ with any 
pecuKar and extraordinary share of in&my in this 
respect. Whilst Louis of France and Ferdinand 
of Spain conspired together, to seize upon and 
divide the kingdom of Naples, by an example of 
treachery that never can be sufficiently execrated^ 
Alexander might surely think himself justified in 
suppressing the turbulent barons, who had for ages 
rent the dominions of the church with intestine 
wars, and in subjugating the petty sovereigns of 
Romagna, over whom be had an acknowledged 
supremacy, and who had in general acquired their 
dominions by means as unjustifiable as those which 
he adopted against them. "" With respect to the 

accusation 



^ Oliverotto da Fermo had obtained the chief authority 
in the city from which he derived hia name, by the treache- 
rous murder of his uncle^ and several of the principal 
inhabitants, whom he had invited to an entertainment. 
This atrocious deed was perpetrated on the same day in 

the 
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r 

accus^oQ 90 gena^y bdieved, of a criminal iiu c K ap« 
tencourse between htm and his own daughter, "^^^ 
which has cawed Mm to be regarded with a pecu- isos.: 
fiar degree of faorroixr and disgust, it might not Bx,%t. 
be difficult to show its improbability, and to inva-* 
tidate an imputation which disgraces human natum 
kself. 

fc the secohd place it may jusfly be observed, 
that tl!ic vices of Alexander were in some degree 
coonlerbalanced by many gredt quidities, which^ 
iR the consaderation of his character, ought not to 
be passed over in silence,^ N<M', if this were not 

the 



the preceding year, on wiuch he afterwards fell into the 
snare of Cesar Borgia. The other persons put to death 
by Borgia, had also supported themselves by rapine, and 
were the terrour of all Italy. The contests of this period 
may in fact be regarded by posterity, as a combat of wild 
beasts, in which the strongest and most ferocious animal 
destroys the rest. 

V. Macch. Ud, del Frincifien cafi* viii. fi. 3 1, 33, 

y « ' in Alexandro, ut de Annibale Livius 
^ scribit, squabant vitia ^rtutes. 'Inerant namque inge- 
^ nium, ratio, cognitio, memoria, diligentia, eloquentia' 
<< ver6 qusdam naturalis, et ad persuadendum apta, ut 
** nemo rem cautius proponeret aut acrius defensitaret," 
&c. Rafih, Volater, AnthrofioL lib. xxii. fi. 683. ^^ Fu mag- 
^ nanimo, et generoso, et prudentey se non che si lascift 
^< vincere dalPamore di figliuoli che haveva, et da troppo 
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G HA p^ toe Act)' would it be possible to aoooiuit for Ihe 
▼^* pecufiar good fortune^ which attended faim to the 
1503. latest period of his lifi^ orfbr.thesifl^^ularcircuaL- 

A. sa. stances recorded of liim that, during his . idiofe 
pontificatey no. popuhur tumult ever :endaBt^;ered his 
authority or di^tuited lus repose/ Even by his 
severest adversaries, he is allowed to have been « 
man of an elevated genius, of a wonderful memory, 
^oquent, ; vigilant, and dexterpus in .the manage- 
ment of all lus conpKTis. Th&.pipper . supply of 
the city of Rome with all 1^ neoessaries of life, 
was an ol^ject of hi^.uQjceqsing.. attention; and, 
during his pontifioate, his dotfiinifoiis were exempt 
£rom that fonine, which devastated the rest of 
Italy. In his diet he was peculiaiiy temperate, 
and he accustomed himself to but little sleep. In 
those hours Wiuch he devoted'*to amusement, he 
seemed wholly to foi^ the a&irs of state ; but 
he never su%red those amusements to diminish 
* the vigoiu* of his Acuities, which remained unim- 
paired to the last. Though not addicted to the 
study of literature, Alexander was munificent to- 
wards its professors; to whom he not only granted 
liberal salaries, but, with a punctuality very uncom- 
mon among the prnices of that period, he took 
care that thojse salaries were duly paid.* That he 

at 



■ Rafih. Folater, Jmhrofiollid.xyai.fi. 682. 

a The cardinal Gioyanni Borgia, nephew of the pontiff 
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at some times attended the representations of the chap. 
comedies of Plautus, has been placed in the black v^* 
catalogue of his defects;^ but if his mind had 1503. 
been more humanized by the cultivation of polite -fit. 28. 
letters, he might, instead of being degraded almost 
bel6w humanity, have stood high in the scale of 
positive excellence. To the encouragement of the 
arts, he paid a more particular attention. The 
palace of the Vatican vi^as enlarged by him, and 
many of the apartments were ornamented with the 
works of the most eminent painters of the time ; 
among whom may be particularized Torrigiano, 
Baldassare Peruzzi, and Bernardino Pinturicchio. 
As an architect, his chief favourites were Giuliano 
and Antonio da San-Gallo ; nor does his choice in 
this respect detract from his judgment. By their 
assistance, the mole of Hadrian, now called the 
castie of S. Angelo, was fortified in the manner in 
which it yet remains. In one circumstance his 
encouragement of the arts is connected with a sin- 
gular 



was also an encourager of literature, and condescended to 
receive instructions from Mariano Probo, of Sulmona, 
who distinguished himself as a Latin poet, and died at 
Rome in the year 1499. His Parthenias^ or Life of the 
Virgin, in six books, was printed at Naples, in 1524. The 
preface to this rare volume by Nic. Scsvola, contains 
some curious particulars of the state of learning at Rome> 
during the pontificate of Alexander VL 

b Quapropter Comoedias Plautinas ceteraque ludicra, 
" libenter spectavit." Rafih. Volatcr. lib, xxii./?. 685. 
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puw jiMUMse Of pfottnenssiy miaiitKMtt|nMi^ 
Imiiot IdtijCfto been cnmacratrf — mg hm auwy 
oSenoes.. In t pictore pabrted tx Iiiiii bf FSotti* 
vkchkH thebentifalJuSa Fmme bfcpwaenkd 
■idicsacRddHraclerof the Virgiiiy widtot Alex- 
nder.hiiBBelf qqpcars ib Ae sane pidure,*. » 
M|Mmie pQOlilil^ F7^ ^ her te tcibute of Im 
•doratioii. 
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